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CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE I 
NAME 


SECTION I. The name of this Association shall be The Cath- 
olic Educational Association of the United States. 


ARTICLE II 
OBJECT 


SECTION I. The object of this Association shall be to keep in 
the minds of the people the necessity of religious instruction and 
training as the basis of morality and sound education; and to 
promote the principles and safeguard the interests of Catholic 
education in all its departments. 

Sec. 2. ‘To advance the general interests of Catholic educa- 
tion, to encourage the spirit of cooperation and mutual helpful- 
ness among Catholic educators, to promote by study, conference 
and discussion the thoroughness of Catholic educational work in 
the United States. 

Sec. 3. To help the cause of Catholic education by the pub- 
lication and circulation of such matter as shall further these ends. 


ARTICLE III 
DEPARTMENTS 


Section 1. The Association shall consist of the Catholic 
Seminary Department; the Catholic College.and University De- 
partment; the Catholic School Department. Other departments 
may be added with the approval of the Executive Board of the 
Association. 

Sec. 2. Each Department regulates its own affairs and elects 
its own officers. There shall, however, be nothing in its regula- 
tions inconsistent with the provisions of this Constitution. 
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ARTICLE IV 
OFFICERS 


Section 1. The officers of the Association shall be a Presi- 
dent General; several Vice Presidents General to correspond in 
number with the number of Departments in the Association; a 
Secretary General ; a Treasurer General ; and an Executive Board. 
The Executive Board shall consist of these officers, and the 
Presidents of the Departments, and two other members elected 
from each Department of the Association. 

Sec. 2. All officers shall hold office until the end of the annual 
meeting, wherein their successors shall have been elected, unless 
otherwise specified in this Constitution. 


ARTICLE V 
THE PRESIDENT GENERAL 


SecTION I. The President General shall be elected annually by 
ballot, in a general meeting of the Association. 

Sec. 2. The President General shall preside at all meetings 
of the Association, and at the meetings of the Executive Board. 
He shall call meetings of the Executive Board by and with the 
consent of three members of the Board, and whenever a majority 
of the Board so desire. 


ARTICLE VI 
THE VICE PRESIDENTS GENERAL 


SEcTION 1. The Vice Presidents General, one from each De- 
partment, shall be elected by ballot in the general meeting of the 
Association. In the absence of the President General, the First 
Vice President General shall perform his duties. In the absence 
of the President General and First Vice President General, the 
duties of the President General shall be performed by the Sec- 
oud Vice President General; and in the absence of all these, the 
Third Vice President General shall perform the duties. In the 
ahsence of the President General and all Vice Presidents Gen- 
eral, a pro tempore chairman shall be elected by the Association 
on nomination, the Secretary putting the question. 





CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE VII 
THE SECRETARY GENERAL 


Section 1. The Secretary General shall be elected by the 
Executive Board. The term of his office shall not exceed three 
years, and he shall be eligible to re-election. He shall receive a 
suitable salary, and the term of his office and the amount of his 
compensation shall be fixed by the Executive Board. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary General shall be Secretary of the gen- 
eral meetings of the Association and of the Executive Board. He 
shall receive and keep on record all matters pertaining to the As- 
sociation and shall perform such other duties as the Executive 
Board may determine. He shall make settlement with the Treas- 
urer General for all receipts of his office at least once every 
month. He shall give bond for the faithful discharge of his duties. 
He shall have his records at the annual meeting and at the meet- 
ings of the Executive Board. 


ARTICLE VIII 
THE TREASURER GENERAL 


Section 1. The Treasurer General shall be the custodian of 
all moneys of the Association, except such funds as he may be 
directed by the Executive Board to hand over to the Trustees of 
the Association for investment. He shall pay all bills when certi- 
fied by the President General and Secretary General, acting with 
the authority of the Executive Board. He shall make annual re- 
port, to the Executive Board, and shall give bond for the faithful 
discharge of his duties. 


ARTICLE IX 
THE EXECUTIVE BOARD 


SEcTION 1. The Executive Board shall have the management 
of the affairs of the Association. It shall make arrangements for 
the meetings of the Association, which shall take place annually. 
It shall have power to make regulations concerning the writing, 
reading and publishing of the papers of the Association meetings. 
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Sec. 2. It shall have charge of the finances of the Association. 
The expenses of the Association and the expenses of the De- 
partments shall be paid from the Association treasury, under 
the direction and with the authorization of the Executive Board. 
No expense shall be incurred except as authorized by the Execu- 
tive Board. 

Sec. 3. It shall have power to regulate admission into the 
Association, to fix membership fees and to provide means for 
carrying on the work of the Association. 

Sec. 4. It shall have power to create Trustees to hold the 
funds of the Association. It shall have power to form commit- 
tees of its own members to facilitate the discharge of its work. 
It shall audit the accounts of the Secretary General and of the 
Treasurer General. It shall have power to interpret the Consti- 
tution and regulations of the Association, and in matters of dis- 
pute its decision shall be final. It shall have power to fill all 
vacancies occurring among its members. 

Sec. 5. The Executive Board shall hold at least one meeting 
each year. 


ARTICLE X 


MEMBERSHIP 


SECTION 1. Any one who is desirous of promoting the objects 
of this Association may be admitted to membership on payment 
of membership fee. The payment of annual fee entitles the 
member to vote in meetings of this Association, and to a copy of 
the publications of the Association issued after admission into the 
Association. The right to vote in Department meetings is 
determined by the regulations of the several Departments. 


ARTICLE XI 
MEETINGS 


SEcTION 1. Meetings of the Association shall be held at such 
time and place as may be determined by the Executive Board 
of the Association. 





CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE XII 
AMENDMENTS 


SEcTION 1. This Constitution may be amended by a two- 
thirds vote of the members present at an annual meeting, pro- 
vided that such amendment has been approved by the Executive 
Board and proposed to the members at a general meeting one 
year before. 

ARTICLE XIII 
BY-LAWS 


Section 1. By-laws not inconsistent with this Constitution 
may be adopted at the annual meeting by a majority vote of the 
members present and voting; but no by-law shall be adopted on 
the same day on which it is proposed. 


BY-LAWS 


1. ‘lhe Executive Board shall have power to fix its own 
quorum, which shall not be less than one-third of its number. 














INTRODUCTION 


The Report of the proceedings and addresses of the Thirteenth 
Annual Meeting of the Catholic Educational Association is a 
gratifying evidence of the substantial work done by the members 
of the Association, and of the earnestness and intelligence with 
which the Catholic educators of the country are grappling with 
their problems. 

' Perhaps the most urgent difficulty before the American people 
to-day is the duty of maintaining the principle of freedom of 
education. Complete State monopoly of education has a ten- 
dency towards State religion, and a secular system of education 
in control of the State will lead in the end to worship of the 
State. A system based on such principles is opposed to the best 
American feelings and traditions, and Catholic educators are 
doing a service of the first order to the State as well as to 
religion, in pointing out the dangerous tendencies manifested in 
our national life, and in safeguarding the rights of the Church 
in the education of her children. 

While the situation presents many difficulties, our Catholic 
educators are not wanting in courage; and they face the work 
of the future all the more intrepidly because their principles are 
based on a true knowledge and understanding of human nature, 
and they feel that reliance can be placed on the common sense 
of the American people. 

The consideration of the future policy of Catholic education, 
in view of the great changes now taking place in the world and 
impending, was the leading topic of the thirteenth annual meet- 
ing. Nowhere do Catholics enjoy such advantages in carrying on 
the work of education as they do in this country, and the chief 
concern manifested in the meeting was to improve and safeguard 
that work in all its departments, so that the Catholic educational 
system of the United States may continue to be the bulwark of 
religion, and an encouragement and inspiration to our brethren 
in other lands. 
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MEETINGS OF THE EXECUTIVE BOARD 


Wasurncrton, D. C., NoveMBER 16th, 1915 


A meeting of the Executive Board of the Catholic Educational 
Association was held at the Catholic University of America, 
at 10 A. M. The following members were present: Rt. Rev. 
Thomas J. Shahan, D. D., Very Rev. James A. Burns, C. S. C., 
Rev. Francis W. Howard, Rev. Francis T. Moran, D. D., Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. John B. Peterson, Ph. D., Very Rev. E. R. Dyer, S. 
S., D. D., Rev. M. Schumacher, C. S. C., Very Rev. M. A. Hehir, 
C. S. Sp., LL. D., Rev. F. P. Donnelly, S. J., Rev. J. A. Dillon, 
Brother John Waldron, S. M. Very Rev. E. A. Pace of the Ad- 
visory Committee of the Association, and Rev. M. J. Ahern, S. J., 
chairman of the special Committee to report on the Relations 
of the State to our Educational Interests, were present on in- 
vitation of the Board. 

Minutes of previous meeting were read and approved. 

It was announced that the President General had appointed the 
following members of the Association as a committee on Rela- 
tions of the State to our Educational Interests, pursuant to the 
resolution adopted at the annual meeting: Rev M. J. Ahern, S. 
J., chairman; Rt. Rev. Msgr. P. R. McDevitt; Rev. Joseph F. 
Smith; Rev. J. A. Dillon; Brother Edward, F. S. C. 

A motion to hold the meeting of the Association annually in 
Chicago, after much discussion, was laid on the table. 

The Committee on Program was authorized to determine the 
place for holding the next annual meeting and to make all neces- 
sary arrangements. 

It was decided to hold the thirteenth annual meeting on June 
26-29, 1916. 

The Presidents of the Departments reported informally on 
the programs of their respective departments for the next 
meeting. 

(9) 
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The Committee on the accrediting of Catholic schools to 
State institutions of higher learning, will report at the next meet- 
ing of the Association. 

A summarized report from the Advisory Committee of the 
Association was made by the Secretary. 

The Board adopted the recommendation of the Advisory Com- 
mittee, that a study of the attendance of our Catholic colleges 
similar to. that made of our secondary schools, be made through 
the office of the Secretary General, the analysis of the informa- 
tion to be made by Very Rev. J. A. Burns, C. S. C. 

Rev. M. J. Ahern reported that the Committee on the Rela- 
tions of the State to our Educational Interests held a meeting 
on November 15th. The chairman stated that when the Com- 
mittee arrives at definite conclusions the report of the work will 
be sent to the members of the Board through the office of the 
Secretary General. A full report will be ready for the annual 
meeting in June. 

The meeting adjourned. 


‘ 


BALTIMORE, MD., JuNE 26th, 1916 


A meeting of the Executive Board of the Catholic Educational 
Association was held at the Rennert Hotel at 3:00 P. M. The 
following members were present: 

Rt. Rev. Thomas J. Shahan, D. D.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. J. A. 
Connolly; Rev. Francis W. Howard, LL. D.; Rev. Francis T. 
Moran, D. D.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. John B. Peterson, Ph. D.; Rev. 
M. Schumacher, C. S. C.; Very Rev. M. A. Hehir, C. S. Sp., 
LL. D.; Rev. Francis P. Donnelly, S. J.; Rev. Thomas J. Larkin, 
5S. M.; Rev. John A. Dillon; Brother John A. Waldron, S. M. 
--.Fhe minutes of the previous meeting of the Executive Board 
were read and approved. 

The report of the Secretary General was read. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY GENERAL 
I herewith submit my thirteenth annual report as Secretary 
General of the Catholic Educational Association, which covers 
the year ending June 24, 1916. 
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The following table gives the data relating to membership of 
the Association up to June 24, 1916: 


Seminaries 

Colleges, Men 
Colleges, Women 
Sustaining Members 
Academies 

General Membership 
Withdrawals 

Deaths 


It will be noted that we have had a number of withdrawals 
larger than usual during the past year. The revenue also, has 
fallen off in some degree. It will be necessary, therefore, to 
make a campaign for new membership of the Association dur- 
ing the coming year, and there is no doubt that our numbers 
will be fully maintained. 

The Association now embraces nearly all of the leading 

Catholic educational institutions of the country, and the im- 
' portance of the work it is doing to safeguard and to promote 
the general interests of Catholic education in this country, is 
recognized by our Bishops, and by the leading educators of the 
Church. 

The Report of the proceedings and addresses of the St. Paul 
meeting was a volume of 585 pages; the largest thus far pub- 
lished. The Report is now sent to all the English. speaking 
Bishops of the world, and also to many of the leading Catholic 
educators of other countries. From letters received by the 
Secretary General it is apparent that they set great value on 
the movement for unity in Catholic educational work in the 
United States, as the work in education done by the Church in 
this country is freer and more extensive than that which the 
Church carries on in other countries. 

Many pamphlets and reprints were sent out from the Secre- 
tary’s office as usual. This work grows, and it is the aim of 
the Executive Board to give a wide and gratuitous circulation 
to any article that is calculated to help in a special way in 
promoting the cause of Catholic education. Special investiga- 
tions were undertaken and a very ready spirit of cooperation is 
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manifested by all the Catholic educators of the country when 
they are asked to assist in any work or study conducted under 
the auspices of the general office of the Association. 

The Association is now doing all that can be done through 
this agency. It has unified our Catholic educators, and has made 
a careful study of the educational situation. It has had the 
good will and the encouragement of all of our Bishops, and 
the messages received for this Convention are most cor- 
dial in their approval of the work of the Association. The 
power of an organization of this character, however, is neces- 
sarily limited. It is a voluntary society, and it has not, nor 
can it have, any power of legislation. All who attend the meet- — 
ings do so in their individual capacity, and speak on their per- 
sonal responsibility. The purpose of the society is to gather and 
impart information and to provide a medium for consultation. 
But the moral influence of the Association increases each year, 
and the discussions and recommendations of the various De- 
partments of the organization exercise a considerable and a very 
helpful influence on the general work of Catholic education | 
throughout the country. 

Meetings of the Advisory Committee of the Association have 
been held at intervals, and the members are in constant com- 
munication with each other by correspondence. This Commit- 
tee has assisted in preparing the various programs, and giving 
more unity and consistency to our annual meetings. It suggests 
topics that might be profitably discussed, and many of the sug- 
gestions offered by this Committee have been adopted by the 
officers of the various Departments. The work of this Commit- 
tee is necessary to bring about closer coordination of the ac- 
tivities of the Association, and to make proper survey of the 
educational situation of the country. I recommend that it be 
continued as one of the organs of the Executive Board. 

Francis W. Howarp, 
Secretary General. 


After the consideration of this report it was accepted and 
ordered to be printed in the Report of the Proceedings. 
The Treasurer General presented his report for the year end- 
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ing June 24, 1916. An Auditing Committee consisting of Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. John B. Peterson, Ph: D., Very Rev. M. A. Hehir, 
C. S. Sp., LL. D., Brother John A. Waldron, S. M., was ap- 
pointed to audit the Treasurer General’s report. 

A recess was taken and matters of general interest were in- 
formally considered. 

On reconvening the following report of the Auditing Commit- 
tee was presented: 

“The Auditing Committee has examined the records of the 
Rev. Treasurer General of the Association, and finds that the 
vouchers presented agree with the entries of disbursements, duly 
approved by the President General and the Secretary General, 
and that the balance in the treasury is in accord with the report 
presented. 

“Respectfully submitted, 
“JoHN B. PETERSON, Chairman. 
“M. A. Heuer, C. S. Sp. 
“JoHn A. Watpron, S. M.” 

The report was approved. 

The ruling was adopted by the Executive Board, that those 
who are directly connected with some Catholic educational in- 
stitution, have the right to the floor at the meetings. 

The Program Committee offered the printed program of the 
Convention as their report. This was adopted by the Board 
as the Official Program of the Convention. 

It was ordered that a cablegram be sent to the Cardinal Secre- 
tary of State in the name of the Association conveying to the 
Holy Father the expression of filial loyalty of all the members, 
and asking the Apostolie Blessing. The meeting then adjourned. 


BALTIMORE, MpD., JUNE 29th, 1916 


A meeting of the Executive Board of the Association was 
held at Calvert Hall at 12:30 P. M. The following members 
were present: ; 

Rt. Rev. Thomas J. Shahan, D. D.; Very Rev. John F. Fenlon, 
S. S., D. D.; Rev. F. V. Corcoran, C. M., D. D.; Rev. Francis 
W. Howard, LL. D.; Rev. Francis T. Moran, D. D.; Very Rev. 
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J. P. O’Mahoney, C. S. V.; Rev. F. P. Donnelly; S. J.; Rev. 
John A. Dillon; Brother John Waldron, S. M. 

On motion duly seconded the reading of the minutes was 
dispensed with. 

The Chairman was authorized to appoint the usual commit- 
tees on Program, on Finance, and on Publication. The Chair- 
man made these appointments : 

Committee on Program:—Rt. Rev. Thomas J. Shahan, 
D. D.; Very Rev. James A. Burns, C. S. C.; Rev. Francis W. 
Howard, LL. D. 

On Finance :—Rt. Rev. Thomas J. Shahan, D. D.; Rev. Francis 
T. Moran, D. D.; Very Rev. J. P. O’Mahoney, C. S. V. 

On Publication:—Rt. Rev. Thomas J. Shahan, D. D.; Rev. 
Francis W. Howard, LL. D.; Very Rev. James A. Burns, C. S. 
C.; Rev. F. P. Donnelly, S. J.; Very Rev. E. R. Dyer, S. S., D. 
D. The committees were given the same authority that was 

‘vested in these committees appointed at previous meetings. 

The Advisory Committee was re-appointed and authorized to 
continue its work during the coming year. It was given the 
same authority conferred on it by the Board in previous meetings. 

Rev. Francis W. Howard was elected Secretary General of 
the Association for a period of three years. Bishop Shahan in 
announcing the vote spoke of the value of the work of the Asso- 
ciation in the cause of religious education, and paid a tribute to 
the Secretary. 

The Finance Committee reported the recommendation that 
one theusand dollars per year be assigned as the salary of the 
Secretary General, and that his expenses and the expenses of 
the office and necessary help be defrayed by the Association. On 
motion, duly seconded, the recommendation of the Finance Com- 
mittee was adopted by the Board. 

Discussion followed regarding the time and place of the next 
meeting. The Program Committee was authorized to fix the 
time and place for the fourteenth annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation. 

The Board adjourned to meet at the call of the Chairman. 

Francis W. Howarp, 
Secretary. 
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Receipts. 
‘is 1915. To Cash — 
July, 1 — Balance of: Band ooo icc ccc cccccccdccesscccsccccccescvscesccsdnsssacvenesecdacie $3,751 71 
July 1. Received dues at Convention, St. Paul 383 00 
Vv Fee Ee RO SORE bs kcngcdicccecascdecg sate ve ccecicenccocas “ous 16 63 
3 Aug. 2. Received per Secretary General...........seceeeeeeeseee Ate 496 70 
S. Sept. 2. Received per Secretary General...........csceesececeese Ly 112 16 
) Oct. 1. Received per Secretary General............cccccccccsccccecs ve 85 25 
. Nov. 3. Received per Secretary General..........sseseceecscccreeseecs ne 83 75 
AS Dec. 4 Received per Secretary General...........cecccccccccccccccccccsccccescssesccoecs 50 52 
1916, 
Jan. 4. Received per Secretary General.........-..cesceesceceseces _ 61 12 
x0) EE 5 Aer Ur HNO ave bien cde scncsuncsacessccsdedbseedevcsaceawens x 33 12 
1e Feb. 4. Received per Secretary General 67 43 
Mar. 4. Received per Secretary General 142 24 
S. April 4. Received per Secretary General 4 08 
f May 6. Received per Secretary General 48 04 
June 6. Received per Secretary General 2,327 34 
n June 26. Received per Secretary General 956 22 
j WGMAE Ghat: SECUEUEM bac cdar donde sacckusncecascwugudbchadetaccacetansennadio $8,604 31 
O 
Expenditures, 
t 1915. By Cash— 
July 6. Order No. 1. F. J. Heer Printing Co..............ccscccccscocccccccsccsosece $138 71 
= July 6. Order No. 2: Expenses Rev. E. A. Pace, D. D., Meeting Advisory Com- 
f SNE ENA s  TUNG Fea. die aks lcededeciasicewctdoisuecseaede 21 50 
July 6. Order No. 8. Expenses, Printing, Etc., Rev. F. A. Moeller, S. J 22 90 
1 Pale 6. Order Wo. . 6s: :Clethecs Hite lace vids iad eck tian acciideccdaccessosteedsos sti 187 00 
~ July 6. Order No. 5. Salary Secretary General 500 00 
July 6. Order No. 6. Columbus Printing Co., Circulars...........cceeceecceeeeeeees 22 50 
July 6. Order No. 7. P. J. Kennedy & Sons, 3 copies Catholic Directory......... 5 38 
; July 6. Order No. 8. National Cash Register Co., Desk and Chair 10 75 
; July 6. Order No. 9. Office. Expense ......00....ccccccccecccssieccesoece 15 44 
July 6. Onder No. 10. Postage ....6.ccccccccoccccccndvsccbececscencctscecessesscosequcce 4 92 
July 6. Order No. 11. Rev. J, A. Burns, Expense Typewritten Report of Advisory 
CHR a osx ccc dba vain dbp heUeees as eenccece mncedaucVawecstede 427 
July 6. Order No. 12. Columbus Printing Co., 500 Letter Heads................+00. 1 50 
July 6. Order No. 18. Central Ohio Paper Co. — 
PRG, FOUR ne cba ctindtrencdtswtalesducdateeiecaces $2 00 
TV ON an ciids cade dads canvsceddniccvcussavee nutes cevces 7 00 
9 00 
(15) 
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Order No. 14. 
Order No. 
Order No. 
Order No. 
Order No. 
Order No. 


Order No. 
Order No. 
Order No. 


Order No. 


Order No. 
Order No. 
Order No. 
Order No. 
Order No. 


Order No. 29. 


Order No. 
Order No. 
Order No. 
Order No. 


Order No. 
Order No. 
Order No. 
Order No. 
Order No. 


Order No. 
Order No. 
Order No. 


Order No. 
Order No. 


CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


OR e TICS ain essccckavesdsaresace eer UT Ee 
Postage ......... Pua ed ise ok bynes SAM eRe dl dodctdecssspecsevecess 
Assistant at Convention to Treasurer General 
Treasurer General Allowance for Expenses 
F, J. Heer Printing Co., as per Itemized ee 
Columbus Printing Co. — 
2,200 Annual Dues Statement 
250 Circulars Seminary Dept 


Cablegram to Holy Father.......cccccscccesccccceccccce PEO 
Office Expenses, per Itemized Statement 

Allowance Secretary General for Traveling and Expenses 
June 30, 1914 to June 30, 1915 

Fidelity and Deposit Co., Premium of Treasurer General 
Bond 

F. J. Heer Printing Co., 3,400 August Bulletins............ 
Office Help per Itemized Statement 

Columbus Printing Co., 2 M. Letter Heads... 

Office Help 

Central Ohio Paper Co. — 

83 M. Envelopes .......... gs dawtumetiddens cael ee 

Small Envelopes 


Less 2% Discount 


Salary Secretary General, From June 15, 1915 to Sept. 
15, 1915 

F. J. Heer Printing Co., Printing 4,000 Reports, 580 re 
Office Help, Oct. 11 to Nov, 29.. 

Postage 

Central Ohio Paper Co. — 

Paper 

Envelopes 


Dues Catholic Press Association.............++. saviour hetiwweds 
F. Daus, Duplicator Rolls 

Tracy-Wells, Ink and Supplies 

Salary Secretary General, Sept. 15 to Dec. 15 

Refund Rev. T. A. Hoffman, Excess Dues Paid..... 


Office Help, Nov. 29, 1915 to Feb. 7, 1916 
F. J. Heer Printing Co., per Itemized Statement 
Salary Secretary General, From Dec. 15, 1915 to March 
15, 1916 
1,000 Stamped Envelopes ............ccccescceccescccceecees see 
Expenses Executive Board Meeting Nov. 15— 
TOs, De Bic ONE ob ik aie'nn Sccncimedcnagcasaseuse sect sist 
Msgr. J. B. Peterson 
ag J. A. Waldron, S. M 
F. T. Moran.... 
sa M. Hehir 
Rev. M. Schumacher, C. Ss. C. 
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Order No. 44. F. J. Heer Printing Co., Printing Feb. Bulletins.......... ‘f 

Order No. 45. Office Expense, per Itemized Statement 

Order No. 46. Office Help, February 7 to March 6 

Order No. 47. Office Help, March 6 to April 3............- Sgucedetectadens 

Order No. 48. Postage, as per Itemized Statement 

Order No. 49. Printing and Postage for Deaf-Muite Conference 

Order No. 50. Three Copies of Catholic Directory.......... hinunanctecatekac 

Order No. 51. Central Ohio Paper Co., 1,000 Envelopes 

Order No. 52. Office Expense, per Itemized Statement 

Order No. 58. Salary” Secretary General, From March 15 to June 15.... 

Order No. 54. F. J. Heer Printing Co., 4,000 May Bulletins, Mailing and 
Postage 

Order No. 55. Office Help, April 3 to May 1 

Order No. 56. The Columbus Printing Co., Circulars and Statements 


Total Cash Expended 


Summary, 


1916. 
June 15, Bills paid as per orders and vouchers attached 
Dame Uc tet SOR ONE> GRE ONIE ac o5 5 cviiscads facet ecdieaSadrouesavdesendcqads ddcdbieosdanies 
/ 
Ce. Gi MEME TR CHOMNEIEO So 6 << on'ccas cnne canquccsadadvucupecrnbeeete Sunaina ees ia 


FRANCIS T. MORAN, 
Treasurer General. 
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RECEIPTS OF THE SECRETARY GENERAL’S OFFICE 


The following is an itemized statement of the receipts of the 
office of the Secretary General for the year, July 1, 1915, to June 24, 
1916. 

July, 1915. July, 1915. 
1. -_ on a $37 7. Sr. M. S. Romuald, Au Me. 


ich, 
eg 


Sr M, Veronica, ain, 


Srs. of Charity, B. V Chicago 
Srs. of Divine RR Ths Day- 


ton, Ky. 
of "the Holy Child Jesus, 
Chicago 


wre 


to 
$ $83 $8 8 888 883 8888 8 


Reet Wm. P. Clark, 8. T. L., Ph. 
D., Cincinnati 

Marquette University, Milwaukee. 

Mother M, Paul, Sharon Hill, Pa. 

». Bernard's College, St. Ber- 


Ala. 
St. Gabrie' High School, Chicago 
Mt. . Joseph’s Academy, Phil- 
re iph ia 
Mother Directress, a: 
Sr. M. Saam Philadelphia... 
Sr. Louis of Gonza Chicago... 
Academy of Sacre "Heart, Fall 
River, Mass. 
o Fomor Kaster, New London, 


ass 
Srs. of Notre Dame, Toledo, O.. 
Srs. * Notre Dame, Youngs- 


Francis, Aurora, Ind. 
Srs. of St. Francis, Lincoln, Neb. 
Srs. re St. Francis, Logansport, 


oo 
to «beteem pNP 


Haws, ws gett og 
i) 
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Srs. of St. seas Pittsburgh.. 
Srs. of St. Joseph, West Hart- 
ford, Conn 

Notre Dame Academy, Covington, 


Srs. "of Notre Dame, Augusta, Ky. 

Srs, of Notre Dame, Bellevue, Ky. 

Srs. of Notre Dame, Central Cov- 
ington, Ky 

at of "Notre Dame, Chillicothe, 


PP PD MH DWrewan 
i) 


Mt. ye Convent, Rayne, La.. 

St. Agnes School, Ch hicago 

S. Srs. of Notre Dame, Apple 
Creek, Mo 

nel "M. Olympia, Wilmington, 


~ 
re woo 


S 883 


‘ A Boyle, Pittsburgh.. 
Carey, 
wie Delanty, Bay City, 


ry "Thies Devlin, Pittsburgh. 

Rev. H. J. Enhr, Stevens Point, 
Wis. 

Rev. J. M. Gannon, D. D., 

L., Cambridge Springs, Pa 
Rev. E. F. Gibbons, Attica, N. 
Rev. T. A. Goebel, ‘Portsmouth, oO. 
Rev. M. A. Hamburger, C.. FP. 

S., Cincinnati 
Rev. John Hickey, Cincinnati.... 
Holy Name of Mary School, New 

Orleans 
Rev. F. sg Fee Amenia, N 
Rev. Wm . McConnell, eli, 


N. 
Rev. 
Ta. 
Rev. George H. Meyer, oysrase Oo 
Mother M. Matilda, Columbus, O. 
Mother Olivia, Oldenburg, Ind.. 
mg A, O’Reilly, Catawissa, Mo. 
De Ricci, Chicago 


sr Angela, Trinidad, Colo 
 M. Ita, Windsor Locks, Conn. 


Ph rig Notre Dame, Gorington, 
Ky. (Mother of God Sch.) 

Srs. of Notre Dame, Covbigion, 
Ky. (St. John School) 

Srs. of Notre Dame, Newport, Ky. 
. John Singer, S. M., Cleve- 


Lied 
Bro. Edmund, St. Paul 
ag of St. Joseph, St. Louis 

M. Philip, Jersey City, N.J.. 
Sr. F at Denver, Colo 
ep 
The St. Paul Seminary, St. Paul. 
Rev. Wm. Haberstock, Milwaukee 
Convent of the Good Shepherd, 
Philadelphia 
—- Christi Deamon Sti 
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July, 1915. July, 1915. 
0. Sr. M.. Baptista, San Francisco.. 20. cr al St. ee Watecbery, 

10. Rev. Gerard Heinz, 
Atchison, Kans, 

10. Mt. Mery Casigs “Butfaio.. 

10. Rev. oth , Cleve- 
land, O 

10. Sr. Mary Ann, Buffalo.. 

10. Srs. of the Humility of Mary, 
Cleveland, 

12. = Fa Mary Seminary, Cincin- 


12. Sin. Mc. R. khode, Columbus, O. 
12. Immaculate Conception Academy, 


Se *Ste Aubert, Chicag 
we 7. Holy oe Boise 


Srs. 


£3 
$3 8 88 $8 § 
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00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
02 
00 
00 
00 
00 
50 
00 
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Davenport, Ia 
12. Academy of Our Lady of Mercy, 
Milford, Conn 
12. Dominican Sisters, Portland, Ore. 
12. es ee Convent, Abbeville, 


Calasanza, Manitowoc, Wis. 
Toes College, Cincinnati.. 
Clara A pati Sinsinawa 
Mound, 
Mother Piioress: Sinsinawa, Wis. 
Doration, (Rt. Rev. James Mc- 
Golrick, D. D., Duluth, Minn.) 
12. Rev. D. J. Maguire, Canton, Mass. 
12. Ursuline Sisters, ‘Piffin, 
20. Cash 
20. Bro. Martin Werneburg, 
Brooklyn, N, 
20. Rev. Leo M. Keenan, Cary, Iil.. 


20. Rev. Robert McDonald, Brad- 


dock, 
20. Mission Helpers of the Sacred 
Heart, Baltimore 


CONVENTION 


June, 1915. 

30. Kenrick Seminary, St. Louis 

28. St. Charles College, Grand 
Coteau, 

29. St. Vincent Seminary, Beatty, Pa. 

80. College of St. Catherine, St. Paul 

28. Loyola University, New Orleans. 

29. Rev. P. Fallon, Paris, Ill 

30. Sr. M. Elise, Chippewa Falls, 


Wis 
30. Sr. M. Julia, Troy, N. 
30. Bro. OTe Dir., Kansas City, 


28. Jéeetle High PEnoek New Orleans 

30. Our Lady of Good Counsel, Man- 
ato, 

30. St. oseph’s Academy, St. Paul.. 

30. sap" “ayngec Academy, Minne- 


30. Sr St. " Catheaing: San Diego, Cal. 
30. Srs. of St. Joseph, St. Louis 
(Rosati-Kain High Sch. 

30. Srs. of St. Joseph, St. Louis (St. 

Joseph’s Acad.) 
28. Benziger Brothers, Chicago 
29. Bro. Baldwin, F. S. C., Glencoe, 


Mo. 
29. Bro. E. Lewis, 
neapolis 
29. Bro, George M. Sauer, Dayton. va 
30. Rev. James C, Byrne, St. Paul.. 
98. Bro. ‘John A. Waldron, S. 
Ciayton, Mo. 
28. Bro. Joseph H. Fink, S. 
Manitoba, Canada 
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oseph, St. Louis.. 
. Smith, Jersey City, 


a, M. A. Sullivan, Hartford.. 
Mr. A. V. D. Watterson, Pitts- 


& 
Mother Mary Agnes, St. Paul... 
Rev. rg Schseccher, Big 
Rapids, Mich. 
Rev. Charles Gilmartin, East St. 
uis, : 
Srs. of Immaculate Heart, P: ts- 
burgh 
Sr. M. Redempta, Oakland, Cal.. 
Rev. Eugene urphy, Philadelphia 
Sr. Teresa Vincent, Springfield, 


Srs. of Notre Dame, Salem, Mass. 

Srs. of Most Precious Blood, East 
St. Louis, Il 

Sr. M. Aquina, Milwaukee.... 

Interest 


RECEIPTS 


June, 1915. 
30. M 


; rs. J. Z. Campbell, St. Louis.. 
30. Rev. E. F. Casey, Minneapolis. sed 
Miss Mary J. Chute, Minneapolis. 
Mrs, Katherine M. Cook, ash- 
ington, 
Rev. William Costello, Charles- 
ton, 


Mr. Daly, Chicago........ 
Rev. James “Donahoe, Minneapolis. 
Rev, hss C. Eilers, St. Francis, 


Miss “Julia A. Fitzpatrick, Simp- 
son, Minn 

Mr, Pierce ". Fleming, 5 ee 0. 

Rev. S. Gertken, O. S. B. ol- 
legeville, Minn 

oe. of Catholic Women, 
aul 

Miss Mary E. Bete, St. Paul.. 

Rev. Augustine F. atckey, Boston. 

Rev. Kilian Heid, O. S. B., Col- 
legeville, Minn, 

Rev. ” cae Cc. 


33 


tend 8 


Holy “Angels Convent, St. Cloud; 


Miss Helen M. Irwin, Fort Wayne, 


n 
Rev. Edward Jones, Morris, Minn. 
Rev. Thomas Keane, St. Paul.. 
Rev. F. M. Kelly, Winona, Minn. 
Mr. James J. Kirwin, New York.. 
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20 CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


June, 1915. 
30. 


Rev, pune Klein, Sleepy Eye, 


Min 
Rev. Telia Klopp, Hurley, Wis.. 
ae. ga A. Kupka, Warsaw, 


Rev. ¥ E. Lafontaine, 
Wayne, Ind. 
“3 aia Lawlor, 


J. Losleben, St. Paul.. 
Prof, W. J. McAuliffe, New York. 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. P. R. McDevitt, 
Philadelphia 

Rev. Stephen E. 

cago 

Mr. C. H, Mills, Chicago 

Miss Mary Molloy, Winona, Minn. 
Rev. J. Moriarty, ‘Ironwood, 


Mother Marianne, St. Paul 
Mother Stanislaus, Grand Forks, 


Mt. * Joseph’s Convent, Phila- 
fietphia 
Miss Brigid E, Murnane, Min- 


neapolis 
Rev. Nevins, S. S., Baltimore. 
ae John T. Noonan, Des Moines, 


Miss» dary J. O’Connell, Minne- 
apolis 

Rev. Jos. A. O’Connor, New York. 

R J H. Peschges, Laicseounee 


7 Ww. s Powers, St. Paul..... 
. Reddy, Cedar Ra: ids, 


SSESSSSESS SESS SESSSSSSSSSESS85 


» 1915. 
Sr. M. Columbia, Lismore, Minn.. 
Sr. M. De Chantal, Rochester, 


Digna, St. Joseph, Minn.. 
Dignata, Goodhue, Minn.. 
Ed munda, Davenport, Ia.. 
Edward, Altoona, is. 
Evereldis, St. Donen Ia. 
Josine, Grand Rapi 
Jovita, Madison, 

ustina, St. Paul 

iboria, St. Paul 
Loretta, Madelia, Minn.... 
Marcella, Los fingeies 
Marinus, St, 

Maxemina, Be Paul 
Pauline, St, James, Minn.. 
_M. Pierre, Chippewa Falls, 


BERERKEREREREFE 


~ Sel Rea 


. Perpetua, ire. Minn.. 
Philippa, St, Paul 
Pius, Milwaukee 
Raymunda, Green Bay, 


BS ae gies ate a 5 oa 
SRREREREF REEF) 


, Raymunda, Minneapolis. . 
Redempta, Wichita, Kans. 
Sebastian, Omaha 
. Timona, New Trier, Minn 
Ferreria, St. Paul 
. Verena, La Crosse, a: 
Vitalis, Springbrook, aie 

‘ St. Anne, Graceville, Minn.. 

. St. Anthony, Lisbon, 
Srs. M3 St. Benedict, Belle Plaine, 


Srs. "OF St. Benedict, Minneapolis. 
Bey. FB a H. ~Tierney, Se J 

or 
Me Daniel P. Towers, New York. 
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Rev, Bernard Weber, Salem, S. D. 

Voy. Bs oe. a Weckesser, S. 
Clayton 

es Francis J. Wlodarck, Anglum, 


we NYP HHO NHNYNYNYWNWNNYNHDP 


nt, 
Rev. “Peter Rice, Stanton, Wis 
me Mary Ronayne, Aberdeen, 


FS 


es S 83 
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coro 


St. Boniface School, St. Boni- 


eo 
> 


facius, Minn 
St. seers "Sdiccl, Eau Claire, 


> 


aaa 


st, 1915. 
. M. Bertille, Brooklyn, N, 
G. F. Hickey, Urbana, O.... 
._Bernard’s High School, Chi- 


2 


q “Adeltrudis, Cresco, Ia 

. Chrysostom, St. Louis 

. Cornelia, St. Cloud, Minn 
Estella, Morris, Minn 

. Ethelbert, Marinette, Wis.... 


Rev. John Conan Cutambais, om 
Rev. Heidenreich, Detroit 
Rev. M. F. McA uliffe, Hartford.. 


NWN AO 
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; Florentine, Adrian, Minn 

. Hiltrudis, Minneapolis 

. Hyacinth, Morris, inn 

. Tidephonsa, St. Louis 

r. Valeria, South Oshkosh, Wis 

Alphonse, Wild Rice, N. D. 

iin, Annunciata, St. Michael, 
Sr. 
Sr. ern Giitecteitie Ta. 
Sr. M Auxilia, O. S. B., St. Paul. 
Sr. M. Benedicta, Des Moines, Ta. 
Sr. hep Bernardine, San Rafael, 


. M. Bernardine, Sioux Falls, 


_'M. “Brigid, Austin, Minn 
M. Catherine, Omaha 

. M. Claire, Winona, Minn 
M. Cleopha, Superior, Wis.. 


Fee gang 


2 00 
2 00 
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2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 


Rev. o- McAleer, Harrington, 


Was 
Sr. M.  phiicaiens: St. Charles, Ill. 
Srs, of St. joseph, vag i 
Donation ine Rev. Peter Mul- 
doon, D. Rockford, 5} 
ay. St. Rhee Santa 


al. 
Miss A, C. Ferry, San Francisco. 
Mother Provincial, Oakland, Cal. 
St. Peter & Paul’s School, Cam- 
den, N. J 

Sr. M. Joseph, San Rafael, Cal.. 
St. Rita’s College, Chicago. 

Rev. Joseph Glueckstein, Antigo, 


Wis 
Srs. of St. Francis, Lindsay, Neb. 
St. Mary’s Orphanage, Mission 
~_ Jose, Cal 
Sr. M. Viola, Chicago 


sa, 
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Augua, 1915. 
Sr. M. Innocentia Weber, Ottawa, 


21 


ga 1915. 
oe < as A. Dunney, Albany, 


23. 2. 
23. ps 2. Sr. ” Bestiné, Chicago 
26. University 30. Mr. Timothy McGrath, 
Canada field, 
Srs. of Mercy, Cincinnati 30. Report 
Rev. J. H. uendling, Peru, Ind. 
University of St. Francis Xavier’s 
College, Antigonish, N, 
Bro. Michael, S, M. ‘Dayton, cS. 
Srs. of St. Francis, Freeport, Til.. 
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November, 1915. 


Bro. G. Austin, Orange, N. J.... 
Sr. M. Eugenia, Salem, Mass.... 
oa M. Avelina, O. S. F., Olpe, 


= “Aug G Dusold Cooperstown, 


J 


September, 1915. 
2. Rev. John Connor, Nelson, Lanca- 
shire, Englan 
2. Sr. M. Brigid, Lorain, O 
2. Sr. M. Loretta, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.. 
7. St. _ of Lima Guild, Winona, 


Min 
9. wg Mary Agnes, Mt. St. Joseph, 
hio 


——.. 2 
Monroe, 


Mother M. Louise, Winsted, Conn. 

Srs, of St. Francis, Clover Bot- 
tom, Mo. 

Rev. Wm, F. ati West 
Hartford, — 

Rev. John 
keepsie, Nw 

St. Mary’s Parish School, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y 

Stamps 

Stamp 


9. Sr. Theresa, Toronto, O 
11. Loyola College, Baltimore 
16. ag tod oe 0. S. B., 


16. Mather Ped 
Charlottetown, Canada 

18. Rev. T. A. Hoffman, West Terre 
Haute, Ind. 

18. Sr. M. Bonaventure, Hartford.... 

18. Srs. of Mercy, New Haven, Conn. 

20. Rev. M. A. Cotter, S. M., Salt 
Lake City, Utah 

20. = Patrick, Lowellsville, 


20. Se on St. Francis, Elgin Til. 
21, St. vee’ College, Bourbonnais, 


own nw rrr 
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s i. Florence, B. V. M., Chi- 
. _ cago 
Sr. M. Constantia, 
Davenport, Ia. 
sage = Leandre, B. V. M., Chi- 


Mrs. "James J. Sheeran, Brook- 


— 
nw Lo ad 


21. Sr. “ake: Corning, 
21. Srs. -of St. Francis, hicago 
21. Fathers of St. Stanislaus areh. 
3 6 Se 3 
24. Rev. M. J. Huston, Milwaukee... 
82. py 
29. Catholic Normal School 

Nono College, St. Francis, Wis. 
29. es  iasanieas Brust, St. Francis, 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
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cember, 1915. 

4. Srs. of Notre Dame, Bond Hill, O. 
Sr. M. Clementine, Erie, Pa 
Rev. J. H. Fitzmaurice, Norwich, 

29 Conn. 

= 4. a M- Vincent de Paul, 1 : 

Jin leton, 

October, 1915. soaps thee ey se 


1. Mother M. Aurea, St. Louis, Mo. 
5. es University, Niagara P. O., 


ne S 
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Rev. 


ich. 
Rev. Wm. C, O’Brien, Johnstown, 
Yhio 
Mr. J. A. Roe. Detroit 
Srs. of Notre Dame, Sandusky, O. 
8. St. Thomas College, St. Paul Rev. A. Havestadt, Prescott, Wis. 
14. Donation, (Rt. Rev. Henry Ga- 9 Sr. M, Bertine, Chicago 
priel s, D. D., Ogdensburg, N. 20. Report 


20. med, 

20. homas High School, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 
Reports 
Chetan Brothers, Cumberland, 


7. Rev. Theodore Rohner, Mount 
oreb, is 
Ms Srs. of Notre Dame, Pittsburgh.. 
-Srs. of Mercy, West Hartford, 
Conn. 
- 7. Miss Mary L. “Evans; Detroit 
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Rt. Rev. Charles W. Currier, 
D., on, Cuba 

Srs. of St. Sherman, Tex. 

Mr. P. H. Voudl’ Columbus, 

Dominican Sisters, Milwaukee 

Rev. bance E. Shields, D. 
Washin D.C 

Srs. of harity, Pittsburgh 

Sr. Celestine, Dayton, 


iy 
nw ao 


— 
oOnnw NOG 


bart 1916. 
St. Boniface School, Piqua, se 
i Rev. James Nash, Phila elphia.. 
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Jannat 2 pe 
5 


7. Superior Immc. 
owell, Mass. 

7. Srs. of St. Joseph, Rochester. . 

Gs Be ’ Notre Dame, Providence, 


7. Sr. M, Charitina, Chicago 
% — of sien Names, Eenenaciaiy: 


Cone, 


8. iaaticts’ 
11. 4 D. 
¥; 


18. Sra’ of St. Joseph, Philadelphia... 

18. Srs. of Christian Charity, Wil- 
mette, . 

14. . Frank J. Rooney, New Mil- 
ford, Conn 

U4. Miss Mary L.’ Schoolfield, ” Baiti- 
ra 

18. pigs 

19. 


20. Rev. Psi: Meany, Sydney, Aus- 


tralia 
22. 


22. each 

24. Stamp 

27. Bulletin 

31. Rev. Joseph Synnott, 
Conn. 

31. Interest 


February, 1916, 
3. = John Greany, Leisenring, 


Perpetua, Princeton, N. 
? of St. Francis, Albert ° 


10. Srs, at. St. Joseph, Wichita, Kans. 
14. Rev. Edward Cotter, Danbury, 


Con 
Denesiod: (Miss Julia A. Gordon, 
Akron, O.) 


ea, 


on Rev, Louis S. 
alsh, D., Portland, Me.).. 
18. ser ile: ? Tobin, S. S. y., Rich- 


"Va. 

18. hen Edward M. Gallagher, Phila- 
delphia 

18. Rev. ax H. Dooley, New York. 

18. Sr, Clare, S. S. J., Pittsburgh. 

1s. Rt. Rev. Msgr. m. E. Starr, 
Baltimore 

24. Sr. s wey Veronica, German- 
town, 

24. Rev. Nicholas M. Wagner, Brook- 
bra ¥. 

24. Repo 

25. Sts vot Christian Charity, Reading, 


18. EH 


Wm. M. McGuire, 


Apple 
Til. i . 


March, 1916. 
1. ed 
6. Rev. A. H. Mihm, Pylesville, Md. 
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CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


March, 1916. 

10. All Saints Parish School, Houston, 
exas 

25. Stamp 


April, 1916. 
1. Mother St. Charles, New Orleans. 
1. Stamp 
1. Stamp 
4. Report 


12. 
17. Rev. 


24. St. ae esis Cleveland, O. 
24, oe Hogarty, New Haven, 


7. BS (Rt. Rev, Joseph Chart- 
rand, D. D., Indianapolis) 


May, 1916. 


8. Donation, (Rt. 
Donahue, D. 


Rev. Patrick 
D., Wheeling, 


a. 

8. Donation, (Rt, Rev. Austin Dowl- 
Des Moines, Ia.).. 
(Rt. Rev, James A. 
. we, Kearne > B Neb. 
(Rt. al- 
Des 2 a Big Tex.). 
J. Gar- 


ng, 
8. Doration, 


y, 

8. Downton, 

lagher, 

8. Donation, (Rt. Rev. Philip 

rigan, D. D., Sioux City, Ta.).. 

8. Donation, = Rev. John E. Gunn, 
D. D., Pass Christian, Miss.).. 

a Rev. John Tre 


St. Paul) 
Oi nS. _ Jogeph M. 
Superior, 


Donation; (Rt. Rev. John B. ee 
ris, D. D., Little Rock, Ark. 

Donation, Rt. Rev 
loon, ” Rockford, 9) 

_ ‘Donation, (Rt. ’ Rev. John J. ilan, 
D. Hartford) 

Donation, (Most Rev. E. F. Pren- 
dergast, D, D., Philadelphia).. 
Rev. Robert . Armstrong, North 

akima, 
Ursuline heehee. Toledo, O 
Donation, (Rt. Rev. Paul 
ode, D. D., Green Bay, Wis.) 
Epiphany Apostolic College, Bal- 
timore 
Mt. St. Mary’s Seminary, Emmits- 


at ae 
land, 

en Tog 
ne 


bur TB. 
St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore.. 


( os Rev. Edwar 2 
D., Mobile, Ala.).... 

Donation, Rev. Ferdinand 
Brossart, D. D., Covington, Ky 

one College, Prairie du Chien, 


Benatioa, , Rev. James A. 
McFaul, D Trenton, N. J.) 
~* Ambrose Ry Davenport, 


Donation, 
Allen, D. 


St. Francis Seraph’s College, Cin- 
cinnati 

St. Tootniie College, Philadelphia. 

St. ‘Louis University, St. Louis, 


Mo. 
Trinity College, Washington, D. C. 


w 
se 
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May, 1916, Mas. 1916. 
12, Universit of Detroit, Detroit.... St. Mary’s College and Academy, 
7. McDonnell, Chicago.. otre Dame, In 
ge ET. Normal College, 16. St. Saey's College, San Antonio, 
Springfield, Mass. 7 
Rev. B. Biegel, Elwood, In 16. 


to 
ss 
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Rev. Bro. Emery, St. Louis, Mo. 

ne. Bro. Thomas, F. S. C., Buf- 
alo 

Rev. M. M. Meara, Columbus, O. 

Mr. F. F. Ainsworth, Chicago.... 

Rev. Joneph F. Barbian, St, Fran- 
cis, 

Viensiietine Sisters, Pittsburgh.. 

Bro. Andrew, S. 


Mo. 
Bro. Francis Weber, -S. 
ville, 
Bro. Francis Xavier, 
Louisville, Ky. 
Mr. William C. Bruce, Milwaukee 
Christian Brothers, i gal 
Mr. H, Conway, Chicago 
a. Richard Davis, Nazareth, 


bees “Charles Duffey, Indianapolis. 
. P. H. Durnin, Milwaukee.. 
Henry Eilermann, Harri- 
son, 
Rev. George Eisenbacher, Chicago. 
ev H. Guendling, Peru, Ind. 
. Herder, St. ‘ouis, Mo.... 


Re, Charles A. Hickey, Dayton, 
- Houck, Toledo, O 


. Keane, Pittsburgh 
A. Lambing, Scott- 


= 

5 M. Lamping, Cincionet. 
Mr. Fetes . Lawlor, LL., 
New * 

Rev. A. M. Leyden, Columbus, O. 

mel 1 McGrath, Spring- 
e 


Rev. p SEES Maurer, St. Clair 
Heights P. O., Mich 

Miss Zuline E. Stauf, Baltimore.. 

Donation, (Rt. Rev. Cornelius Van 
de Ven. D. D., Alexandria, La.) 

Rev. - P. Weisinger, Columbus, 


owa 
The Josephinum, Columbus, O... 
Rev. J. H. Cote, Amesbury, Mass: 
St. Thomas Prep. Seminary, Hart- 


Rt. 
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St. esi College, Lisle, Ill.. 
— (Rt. Rev. Thomas ji 
= Washington, 


5 
University of Notre Dame, Notre 
n 
Rev. F. i Van Antwerp, Detroit. 
Cathedral School, Denver, Colo.. 
Christian Brothers, New York... 
Rev. Edw. A. Kelley, Waco, Tex. 
Rev. D. y+ . D., Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 
Srs. of St. Joseph, St. Louis, Mo. 


Cash 
eo 2 Academy, Nazareth i 


Roman ‘Catholic 
Philadelphia, 
St. Joseph’s Academy, Columbus, 


Ohio 
Benziger Brothers, New York.. 
“<” Ignatius, Xav., Bardstown, 


eae M. O’Brien, Chicago 
Franciscan Fathers, 
Springs, Mich. 
Rev. —— D. Kennedy, Cam- 
pus, 
Mother MM. Odilia, Troy, N. Y... 
Presentation Sisters, ett = 


D. 
Rev. 

Mich. 
Bev D. 


y. 
Sr. M. Francis, Chatawa, Miss.. 
Rev. F. X. E. Albert, Ph. D 
New York 
Rev. Charles Auer, Dimock, S. D. 
Dr. — J. Barnes, Cambridge, 


Mas 

Rev. Wm. J. Barry, East Pepper- 
ell, ass. 

72 Francis Bradley, Fall River, 


ass 

Bro. Albert, S. M., Clayton, Mo.. 

Bro. Joseph, Principal, Dyersville, 
Iowa 

Brothers of Mary, Erie. Pa 

Rev. R. But So My.- 2a, 
Wisshinenan, ”D. 

Brothers of Mary, Winnipeg, Man- 
itoba 

Rev. Jos. Chundelak, Omaha, Neb. 


AD AAD 
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cago 
Aquinas College, Columbus, O.... Miss Mary J. Chute, Minneapolis, 
College of the Sacred Heart, Den- Minn. 
ver, Colo. Rev. J. B. Craney, Dubuque, Ia.. 
Dotqorse University, Pittsburgh. Rev. J. B. Culemans, Moline. Til. 
Salle Academy, Providence, aa bs F. Curtin, Glens Falls, 


Marist “College. Atlanta, Ga Rey e. A. Dabaes 5 S. M., Ph. D., 

Rev. Mathew Meathe, Detroit.... Washington, D. 

Rock Hill College, Ellicott City, . : Rew. Fe emai, Canan- 
Md. daigua, wy, 

St. Charles College, Catonsville, . Rev. H. 
M Wi 
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‘e 
Mer, 1916. 
Rev, Mother M. Fabian, Hartford 
Rev. T. D. Flannery, Alpena, 
Mich. 

we Fathers, Cincinnati... 
Rev. H, Goughan, Minneapolis 
Rev. fenry Gei Donora, Pa.. 
Rev. Thos. F. Gregg, New York.. 
a bee og Hillenmeyer, Cov- 


May, 1916. 
a Rey. 2 R. H. Tierney, S. J., New 


16. Rev. Fr Valerius, Columbus, OL: 
16. Very Rev. Method, Vones, O. 
B., Chicago 
16. Rev. Henry J. Waldhaus, Cincin- 
nati 
Rev. B. Gerold, Pittsburgh....... 
16. Sr. Isabel, Owensboro, K 
16. is + A ee College, 


16. Rete °S. C. Eilers, St. 
Wis. 


16. Srs. of the Holy Child Jesus, 
Philadelphia 
Srs. of Charity, ardanshiueg, Pa.. 
16. St. Marys — ool Portage, Wis.. 
Rev. Neg O’Connor, Pitts- 
burgh, 
16. Srs. of ats 
eZ 


-16. 
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is. 
. A. Kehoe, Bellevue, Ky. 

Rev. J. A. Kessler, Detroit 

~~ 4 L. A. Kutz, Valley Park, 


Rev. A. A. Lambing, LL. D., Wil- 
kinsburg, Pa. 

Rev. George A. Lyons, So. 

ton, Mass. 

gg, i Patrick McInerney, Topeka, 
an 

Rev. Francis P. McManus, V. F., 
Council Bluffs, Ia 

ev. A. E. Manning, Lima 

Rev. F. A. Moeller, S. J., Gnicags 

Mother Cecilia, Dubuque, Ta 


Mother Leonarda, Stella Niagara, 


wm nwwnw wb 


iJ 
—] 


n 
16. Rev. "James Cahalan, 


Mich. 
Rev. Edward A. Lefebvre, Cadil- 
lac, Mich. 
St. Tgnatius College, Chicago..... 
Mother Alphonsa, Corliss, Wis.... 
Srs. v Christian Charity, Chicago 
S¥. Louise, Chicago 
Rev. Ake ;. Shaw, Lowell, Mass. 
Rev. F. Schulze, St. Francis, Wis. 
Bey. George Regenfuss, St. Fran- 


3 npn wep wo 
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Mother Romana, Racine, Wis 
Mother M. Aloysius, Supr., Mt. 


Washington. 3 
Mosoer er Aveline, Caldwell, 


be rr 


Wis 
me a V. Tobin, Little Rock, 


prt (Rt. Rev. J. F. Regis 
Canevin, D. >" Pitsburgh), 

Rev. Gilbert . Jennings, Cleve- 
land, O. 

Donation, (His Eminence, 
Cardinal Ferien, New York).. 
Very Rev. 2 Burns, C. S. Cc 
Brookland, D. C 

Rev. J. J. Burke, 

Sr. M. Jovita. Madicon: ’Minn.. 
St. Peter’s Boys’ School, Rich- 
mord, Va. 


sy John 
Phe n Mt os Mer eeeee. 


a a) 
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Rev. R. "Neagle, Malden, Mass.. 
Rev. Jos. P. O’Reilly Chicago. . 
Rev. Nicholas Pfeil, Cleveland, 0. 
Syeeen Academy, Louisville, 


Rhode, Columbus, O. 
Rev. F. eae Delphos, O 
Sacred Heart Convent, Pittsburgh 
St. Agnes Academy, Indianapolis. 
St. Francis School, Cleveland, O.. 


at oseph’s Academy, Galesburg, 
St. saan. Commercial Cotiege, 
St. Joseph, 
St. ichael’s Schoo, 
N. 
St. 


St. itator’s School, ‘Chicago 
Rev. Wm. F. Sheehan, Syracuse, 


Sr. Justina, Cincinnati, Os sess 
Srs. ns Grarity of Nazareth, New- 


port. 
“ 
ae 


In 
16, Rey. L, A. Tieman, Cincinnati...!; 
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Mr. Walter George Smith, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Rev. U. A. Hauber, Deremiart Ta. 

Rev. Gerard Heinz, ©), .05%. Weg 
chison, Kans. 

Srs. de Notre vame, St. Louis.. 

St. saad Academy, ecto 


A. Brady, Natrona, Pa.. 
Mt. St Joseph’s College, Baiti- 


Sr. M. Annunciata, St. Michael, 


Min 
St. Stanislaus House of Retreats, 
eg Cleveland, 
Sr. Clementine, Erie, Pa 
Rev. Me J. Eaton, Mobile, Ala.. 
Mobil 


Spring Hill College, e, Ala. 
Rev. Theo. Stenmans, Gretna, La. 
Sr. M. Denysa, Cincinnati........ 
ae Etienne, Lake Linden, 


Poe e eee ereeeeeeeeeeeeees 
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May, 1916. May, 1916. 
Rev. miact T. McManus, Brook- 8. oo of St. Joseph, Randolph, 


line 
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Rey, “James T. O’Reilly, Lawrence, 


colt e of St. Catherine, St. Sel 
St. ge of § Academy St. P 


oe, of Catholic Widen” St. 
sat vi M. Fidelis, Manchester, 


Mas 
Srs. of Mercy, East Boston 
Rev. James Nolan, Baltimore... 
Sr. M. Richard, O.'S 
waukee 
Srs. of Notre Dame, Delphos, O.. 
Srs. of Notre Dame, Hamilton, 0. 
Mother M. Anicetus, Hartford.. 
Mother Gerardino, Willimantic, 
Conn. 
sare hema Rose, O. M. C., Dela- 


St. “Basil's “School, Chicago. 
St. os Acad emy, Washing- 
ton, 

Mother M. James, Westchester, 


ee Mary Josephine, Newark, N. 

. Rev, Francis J. Tobin, S. S. 
Richmond, 

Bro. Basil, Kev., Baltimore 

Srs, of Charity, RB. V. M., 

Rev. he J. Vela, So J. 


Loui 
= Immacuiata Seminary, Wash- 


‘on, 
Pg, S< he Leonardtown, Md.. 
Benation (Sts. of Charity, Leon- 
ardstown, Md.) 
M. Evereldis, St. Donatus, Ia. 
Rev. gb 5 Tinan, Chicago 
St. Rita’s College, Chicago 
Rev. J. G. Doherty, Detroit 
of St. Francis, Hubbard 
Woods, Ill. 
Sr. Mary Anne, Buffalo 
St. Lawrence College, Mt. 
vary, Wis. 


Rev. Pacificus Raith, O, M. Cap., 


Mt. Calvary, Wis 
4 af Notre Pati, Worcester, 


Srs. “Of St. Francis, Lafayette, Ind. 
a Stephen Klopfer, St. Francis, 


Pacifica, Peoria, Ill.. 

Mother Yt Margaret, Waterbury, 

Conn, 
Rev. W. J. Rensmann, St. Louis. 
Mother Prioress, Sinsinawa, Wis. 
St. Clara College, Sinsinawa 

ae at bs 

Vv. urphy, chicago 

ur "yehn’s ra hend Toledo 
nO Pa M. Katharine, 


Rey. P. C. Conway, Chicago 
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ass. 

Srs. 
Ma +7 

Miss O. St. Pierre, ayes 

Miss Mary E. Hope, St. Paul.. 

Srs. of St. Francis, “Se John, Ind. 

St. Jose es Academy, Terre 
Haute 

Srs. of St. Francia Hermann, Mo. 

Academy of Sacred Heart, Fall 
River, Mass. 

S. Srs. of Notre Dame, Brook- 
haven, Miss. 

Mr. Louis E. Cadieux, Boston.. 

St. Raphael’s Convent, Hyde 
Park, ay 

Rev. J. P. Aldridge, O. P., New 
Haven, Conn. 

Bro. James, S._M., Stockton, Cal. 

Srs. of Notre Dame, Dayton, 

alt of Divine Providence, Kalida, 


Sr. Georpane, Pe aa Mass.. 
Rev. ‘he 24 Woods, Wood- 
stock, 

a 


ode Notre Dame, New Or- 
leans 
. Cecilia Aloyse, Cincinnati. 
Sr. Christina, incinnati 
Notre Dame "Academy, Cincinnati. 
a of St. Joseph, Brooklyn, N 


Rev. Jos. S. Kelly, Moline, Ill.. 
Rev. G. H. Huntmann, New York 
Rev. Geo. Lee, C. S. Sp., Mill- 
Mes ‘a. 
Sr. Edwardine, Grand Rapids. 
M. Angeline, C. S. A., Fond 
lu Lac, Wis. 
Rev. R. 7}. Roche, Milwaukee 
Holy Rosary School, Milwaukee. . 
Rev. J. G. Sailer, D. D., 
ton, D 
Srs. of St. Francis, So. Chicago 
Marquette University, Milwau ee. 
Srs. of Charity, B. V. 
cago 
Srs. “a ag Casimir, Chicago 
Rev. J. F. Noll, cage 5 Ind. 
Dexedea. (Rt. Rev. Joseph H. 
a AN . D., Ogdensburg, 


) 
Srs. of Christian Charity, sgerolt 
Brother Director, Glencoe, Mo... 
Ursuline Academy, Pittsburgh. . 

Villa panels Scholastica, Daluth, 


Min 
Srs, of Charity, B. V. M., Du- 
buque, Ta. 

Srs. Of Notre Dame, pendent. O 
Chriatyen Brothers, en 
ev. J. A. Griffin, 

Rev. E. F. Gibbons, Balfale 
Cheistian Brothers, Santa Fe, 


Sr. Margaret Mary, Ogdensburg, 
5. Fade 
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Srs, of Notre Dame, Cleveland, O. 
Rev. John Louis, 
Srs. of Visitation, Wheeling, W. 


ro 
- 
= 


St. Xavier College, Cincinnati.. 
Srs. of St. Francis, Glen Riddle, 


Pa, 
a ‘of the Precious Blood, St. 


ml 
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Va. 
Jesuit Fathers, Mankato, Minn.. 





26 CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


May. 1916. May, 1916. 
Rt. Rev. J. A. Connolly, V. G., 22. 
St. Louis 
20. St. Teresa’s School, St. Louis.. 
20. Donation, (Rt. Rev. pethee Har- 


A. Dunney, Albany, 


a. D. D. Apovigence yf 
Mr. Krone, Jr., New ye? 
Rt. Rev, Msgr. H. C. Wienker, 

Erie, Pa. 

Sr. Hermina, Norwood, O 

Srs, of Mercy, Cresson, Pa 
Subiaco follese, Subiaco, Ark.. 
gt Bs - Kuebler, Shelby, 0... 
ot ary’s School, McKees Rocks, 


* 
Sr. Arbogasta, Gilbertville, Ia. 
hana of the Visitation, te 
Louis 
-Rev. B. Moeller, Cincinnati 
Mt. ee Convent, Platten- 
ville, La. 
Rev. Mi V. Fitzgerald, Spokane, 
ash 
M. "Evangelist, Chicago 
St, % of St. Francis, Millhousen, 
In 
Srs. of Divine shane Elm- 
wood Place, 
Rev. Wm. J. Lahou, Philadelphia. 
Srs, pt Notre Dame, Cambridge, 


Mas 
St. Elizabeth’ s Institute, St. Louis 
Srs. of St. Francis, Trenton, N. J. 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph Suhr, Pitts- 
urge 
Sr. Marie Louise, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Srs. of Mercy, Philadelphia. . 
Srs. of Mercy, New Haven, Conn. 
Srs. of the Most Precious Blood, 
O’Fallon, Mo. 
Srs. of St. Francis, Chicago 
Mother M. Perpetua, Notre Dame, 


Ind. 
Rev. 8... Shields, D. D., 


v8 re 
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. Francis, Chicago 
ose od pentane Milweukce.. 
hus, Brockton, Mass. 
ae of st rancis, Joliet, 


2. Ursuline Sisters, St. Louis 


Bro. Walter, Xav., Baltimore 
Sr. M. Clare, Jersey City, N. J... 
Rev. ig Suppan, New Lexington, 


Ohi 
Srs. 
Pa. 
Srs. of the Precious Blood, Maria 
tein, 
Sr. M. Theresita, 
Cincinnati 
Sr. M. Pauline, St. James, Minn.. 
of Holy Cross, Salt Lake 
City, Utah 
Srs. of Charity, Des Moines, Ia.. 
Srs. of a Francis, Platte Cen- 
ter, 
Srs. of St. Joseph, New Orleans. 
Very Rev. Fidelis Reynolds, O. 
F. Allegany, N. 
St. Bonaventure’ s Seminary, Alle- 
gany, 
Ursuline ‘Academy, Youngstown, 
Ohio 
Dominican Sisters, Milwaukee.... 
Srs. of the Holy Child Jesus, 
Che i) 
M. “Clavinsa, Baltimore 
Felician Sisters, Lodi, N. 
St. Mary’s Day School, 
ville, Tex. 
The Librarian, Washington, D. C. 
Tyler School, Providence, RI 
Sr. Domitilla, . Cambridge, 


. Mary’s of the Springs Acad- 
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Washington, D. 
Sr. Teresa Vincent, Springfield, O. 
on: Margaret Mary, Providence, 


emy, Shepard, 
Sr. M. Carmelia, Philadelphia. . 
Bro. Raymond, S. M., St. Louis.. 
Srs, of the is ae Concep- 
tion, Lockport, 
Sr. M. Forres ae 
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i 

Georgetown University, Washing- 
ton, D. C 

Sr. St. Andrew, 
Moutoes) 

Mother M. Petra, St. Louis 

Srs, of Charity, Lowell, Mass.. 

le (Rt. Rev. James J. Hart- 
lev. D., Columbus, O.)...... 

Sr. Veanie Fealy, St. Louis. g 

Rev. Thos, F, Keane, St. Paul.... 

Brothers of the Sacred ae 
Alexandria, La. 

Bro. Jos. H. Fink, S. M., St. 
Boniface, Manitoba 

Rev. J. M. Gannon, D. D., D. C. 
| ‘Cambridge Springs. Pa 

Sacred Heart Convent, St. Louis. 

Rev. Mother General, Loretto, Ky. 


Noho s Academy, West Park, 
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Srs. of Notre Dame, Fremont, O. 
Srs, of Messy, Vicksburg, Miss... 
Brothers of ary, Dubuque, Ia.. 
Mother M. Florence, San Antonio 
Ses -o of St. Dominic, Lawrence, 
Rev. Feéacis T. Moran, D. D., 
Cleveland, O 
Srs. of apa B. V. M., Kan- 
sas_ City, 
St. Margaret's 
neapolis 
Rev. Joseph Wuest, C. PP. S., 
etroit 
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Pa. 
of Providence, St. 
of the Woods, Ind 
Boston College, 
Srs. of Divine Providence, Pitts- 


burgh 
St. Lees Abbey, St. Leo, Fia.. 
Srs. of Charity, B. V. M., Chicago 


Rev. J Be N. Supple, Sea TE 
ass 

Creighton University, Omaha 
Srs. of St. Francis, Joliet, Ill.... 
The St. Xavier Academy, Chicago. 
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May, 1916. May, 1916. 
Srs, a Notre Dame, St. Charles, The Dominican Fathers, Zanes- 
ville, 
24. Srs. “SE St. Dominic, Lowell, Mass. 26. Very Rev. Aug. Stocker, O, S. B., 
4. are, of St. Dominic, Watertown, , Subiaco, Ark, 
ass. 


26. Srs. of St. Francis, Emporia, 
Sr. M. Perpetua, Victoria, Minn. Kans. P 
Srs, of > pe Philadelphia. . 26. Rev. D. M. Halpin, Chillicothe, ©. 
~a Rts H. of Mary, Philadel- 26. Srs. ot Immaculate Conception, 
Labadieville, Bike cinccdaddesaesss 
26. Mt. St. Mary’s, Fali_ River, Mass. 
26. Rt. Rev. Msgr. John O’Brien, E. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
26. Sr. De Ricci, Chicago 
26. Sr. M. Marcellina, 
Pontiac, Ill, 
26. Sr. M. Xaveria, 


a of Charity, Dorchester, _— 
Sr. M. Vitalis, Springbrook, 
Sr. M. Octavia, Anderson, ind’. 

. Srs. of Notre Dame, St. Louis.. 

. Srs of Notre Dame, Chicago...... 
ag 3 St. Francis, Hammond, 


26. Srs. of. St. Francis, Duncan, Neb. 

26. Mother M. Aurea, St. 

26. Miss Brigid E. Murnane, Min- 
neapolis 

26. Rev. Charles Wirtz, Mt. peril 
Pah, O 
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itn Ranly, 
Dr. M. Loyola, cman 0) 
Rev. H. C. Boyle, Pittsburgh 


es Yc C. Hogan, Oshkosh, 


Rev. "Weedicicls W. Schaeper, Ad- 
rian, Mich. 

Dominican S nccsee Mission San 
ose, 

Mr. 


26. Fagan, Milwaukee.. 
26. Srs. of St. Joseph, Los ome 


26. St. 

26. Srs, ar St. Francis, jets, x 
26. Srs. of St. Francis, Fowler, Ind.. 
26. ~— Rigas Detansryso Duluth, 
29. 


29. 
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Holy ngels? ‘Aptos: Milwaukee 
Rev. Jos, H. McMahon, Ph. 


In 
New _ Yor 29. = M. Eugenia, Cleveland, O.. 


29. Mt. 8 Mary Convent, Cherokee, 


ov ~ one w wo nw 
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_ 


Con 
Tow 
Peg Fidelis College, Herman, Pa.. a a ic Prsncia’ Clisuaes 


29. 
ie: <3 Bernardine, Sioux Falls, | Miss’ Mary J. O'Connell, “Min. 
neapolis , 
3 Seademy of “< eh eee 
. 9. Srs. o ercy, New Haven, Conn. 
Wanlantien | Currier, =. Pe coos J. Manion, New Or- 


Mt. Notre Dame ‘Academy, Read- 


— 
o 


Mother Walburga, O. S. B., Cov- 
ington, Ky. 
Rev. C. Fallon, Elizabeth, Pa.. 
Rev. J. F. Ryan, Hartford 
Rev. James J. O’Brien, Somer- 
ville, Mass 
Fathers of, Si. Stanislaus Church, 
nd, Cleveland, 
Rev. ee . Rev. A. B. Heider, S. M., Clayton, 
N, Mo. 


St. lees 29. Srs. of St. Francis, Chicago.. 

worth, Kan. 99. Mrs. B. Eller: Burke, New York.. 
Stwis ie Trosegh TW 1 Grand Rapid 
Sr. M. Leontine, New York ge beh og 1% al =e 
Rov; Lee. M.- Mammen: Cary, ik . Rev. C, McGrath, Somerville, 
Sep. of St. Francis, Hartford City, . Francis School, Milwaukee... 

Ind. 9. Srs. of St. Francis. Columbus, 0. 

Rev, Francis Kessing, Cincinnati. . Srs. of Mercy, West Hartford, 
Mr. Charles £, Erath, New Or- 
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s ‘gic S.°F iB, “. Ofer han ae. Mass. 
iet, 29. ‘ 
St. Joseph’s Academy, Des Moines, . University of St. Francis Xav. 
College, Antigonish, N. S$ 
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28. CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


May, 1916. June, 1916. 

29. et Oscar M, Ziegler, St, Fran- The Librarian, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
is . Dominican Sisters Portland, Ore, 

29. See SO Notre Paine New Orleans Sr. Lepnese, New Brunswick, 


29. gaenert Brown, Grand 


Peru, Ill 
99. Srs. of I. pg Fote nlag 
29. Srs. of chars Chicago 
29. Reve Eugene Gehl, St. Fran s, 


29. Rt. . F, A. O’Brien, 
LL. D., Kalamazoo, Mich 
29. Donation, (His Eminence, 
liens Cardinal O’Connell, Bos- ‘ Int. Pius, Milwaukee 
3 . M. Regina, Paterson, N. J.. 
29. Booties ree Rev. Hen ‘ R | ean Academy, Vincennes, 
ler, D. Cincinnati, Ind 
29. Srs. of st Francis, Millvale 2. Rev. "James J. Murphy, Middle- 
31. Mt. oe _saseph Academy, Pile boro, Mass. 
delph , Christian Brothers, 
31: Mt. Be " séncphia Novitiate, Phila- x 
del ig ; Mt. “St. Mary Seminary, 
81. Mt. Joseph’s Convent, Phila- nati, O. (Ellenora P. 
vein ja 2. Srs. of Divine Providence, Lud- 


June, 1916. 
Srs. of St. Francis, Mansfield, O. 
2. Rev. : Wm. J. gan, Yellow 
Springs, O. 
' 2. Sr. Hiltrudis, Minneapolis 
2. Sr. Maria Gonzaga, Philadelphia. 
2. Srs. of Providence, Chicago 
2. Miss Julia M. Barry, Derby, Conn. 
2. Mother M. Blanche, Mt. St. Jo- 
seph, O. 
2. ped ¥ Florence, Mt, St. Jo- 


atent Haverhill, 
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Sr. "Ralogis, Green Bay, Wis 
Srs. of St. Dominic, Bucyrus, O.. 
Felician Sisters, E. Buffalo 

a ees E. Lavelle, Amenia, 


rotorore 
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Cash 
St.. Michael’s School, 
N. ¥. 


Srs, of St. Joseph, Chicago 
Srs. of St, Francis, Cincinnati.. 
Mr. G. W. Schmitt, New York.. 
Sr. M. Philippa, Pittsburgh 
Mrs. Emma Galla per oston. 
o~ Sg Charity, Lawrence, 


"Ohi 
® «Se: M. Agnes, Mt. St. Boe oO. 
2. Srs. of Prerans, Indianapolis. . 
2. Mr. P. H. Vogel, Columbus, O 
2. Srs. of E H. M., Detroit 

Felician Wachendorfer, 

P. S., Collegeville, Ind 
2. Srs. of Notre Dame, Cleveland, O. 
2. Rev. ee H, Meyer, Anna P. 


10 
. M. Veronica, Oldenburg, Ind. 
f St. Francis, bsiersiated 
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Rev. ; ne ir _ Sees, ae eo we 
Brockton, 
Srs. = Good Meencra, Lawrence, _ 


mo 
3 8 


x “SC. H. Tragesser, Emmits- 
burg, 
In 2 en Notre Dame, Brookline, 

Mother Olivia, Oldenburg, Ind.... 
Srs, of Notre Dame, Lorain, O... 
oy: McCormick, Washing- 


. A. Kane, Cleveland, O.. 
“J. Schmit, Cleveland, 0. 
Auer, Dayton, 
x of St. Joseph, Charlestown, 


Mas: 
2. Holy y Pet of Mary School, New 
Orleans 
Srs. of St, Francis, Joliet, Ill.. 
Sr. M. Valeria, Joliet, Il 
Sr. M. Gottharda, Philadelphia.. 
ae Ci, R. Roth, Washington, 


St. 


Oblate Fathers. Buffalo 
Rev. John G. Murray, Hartford.. 
Sr. M. Benedict, Chica 
Religious of the S 
Long Island City, e: 
Rev. - McGarry, B 
Granger, Heneened. TH. 
2. Srs. of St. Francis, Cleveland, O. 


Srs. ee St. Francis, Chicago 

Sr. M. Maximina, St. Paul.. 
Dominican Sisters, ‘Anaheim, Cal. 
Bro. An a Xav., Newport 

News, 

Rev. Edw. ?. Hoban, Chieago.. 
~~ of Notre Dame, Roxbury, 
Sr. of ‘St. Francis, Milwaukee.. 
Duganiclne Sisters, Jonesboro, 
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0 
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2 
6 
2 
4 
2 
4 
2 
0 
2 
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4 
2 
2 
2 
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00 
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00 
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Mother Alovsia, Baltic, Conn.. 

Srs. of St. Dominic, Akron, 

at D. A. Schweitzer, Burketts- 
ville, 

Srs. of Notre Dame, Boston. 

Rev, A. H. B. rig Grosse 
Pointe Farms, Mich 

Mother Ernestina, Taunton, Mass. 

Mother Isabella, Buffalo 

par Hs ispansaesshy School, 


S¢. Josephs School, Cleveland, O. 
e, 
Mr. Adam Schmitt, Cincinnati.... 
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FINANCIAL REPORT 


June, 1916, June, 1916. 
Ursuline Sisters, Alton, Ill 9. Mother Maria, Newport, Ky 

Sr, M. pases, Rutland, Vt.. Srs. of Divine Peaciane New- 
Srs. of I. M., W. Philadelphia port, 

Srs. of Brecioas’ Blood, Omaha. Rev. Po Stapleton, Detroit.. 
ae. Drees Xavier’s School, Cin- Srs. hy St. Francis, Gallup, N. 
cinnati 

es of Notre Dame, Waltham, Sra 7 St. Francis, Humphrey, 
Holy Rosary School, Columbus, O. 
ev. Francis W. Howard, Colum- 


Qrm wo ww ww 


a of St.  Jomaph, Pittsburgh. . 
» as E. hitiomctcti Clinton, 


we wo - w WD 


bus, O. 

Rev. Carl H. Meinberg, Daven- 
port, Ia. 

Bro, Js Jerome, C, F. X., 


Srs. of St. Joseh, Baden, Pa 

Srs. | Notre Dame, Forney, Tex. 

Rev. ereerins: St. Louis 
Murphy, Galveston, 


rm pws 


oseph, iiisiciows” 
a a the oly Child Jesus, New 


Mt. Mercy Academy, Buffalo 
Srs, of St. Francis, Lafayette, 
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nd. 

Stamps 

Srs. of St, Francis, Buffalo 

Miss Frances G . Donovan, Phila- 
delphia 

Blessed _ Sacrament School, Cin- 
cinnati 

Our Lode of Good Counsel, Man- 
kato, Minn. 

Rev. Thos. P. Gillen, Pittsburgh.. 

Sr. Ignatia, Mpadueah h, Ky 

Srs. of St. Francis, Logansport, 


nd. 
St. David’s Convent, Chicago 
Srs. of Notre Dame, Waltham, 
Mass. 
Mesner 


Holy tia’ Chicago.. 
Mrs. Sarah Irwin Mattingly, 
Pn eesti »:¢C 

t 
Dadenhecias Fathers, New Or- 
leans 
Sr. Norberta, Homestead, ty 
Rev. Othmar Bleil, O. S. 

isonville, La: 
Rev. F. A. Rempe, 
Rev. James_ Hayes, 

Roxbury, Boston 

r. ae Augustine, 


ne “Peter Schnetzer, San An- 
tonio 

Fordham University, New York.. 

Rev. H. J. ee Detroit. . 

Sr. M. Lydia, O. a Winsted, 

inn. 

Srs. of St. Joseph, Philadelphia.. 

Daughters of the Cross, Shreve- 
port, La. 

Srs. of Notre Dame, Providence, 


Sr. Wiifrida, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.. 
St. Laurence Academy, New York 
Srs. of Charity, Chicago 

Srs. of St. Mary, Sherman, Tex.. 
Srs. of Holy Cross, Morris, Til.. 
Srs. of 4 Francis, Lindsay, Neb. 
Mather Mi . Genevieve, Cambridge, 


hag ar Notre Dame, Salem, Mass. 
M. we an Camden, N. J.. 
ws. J. H. Schengber, Dayton, 0. 
Sr. M. Elia, Pittsburgh 
Srs. of Divine Providence, New- 
port, Ky. 
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Rev. Toh n 
Tex 
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GENERAL MEETINGS 
PROCEEDINGS 


BaALTiIMorE, Mp., JUNE 27, 1916 


The Convention opened with Mass at 9:30 A. M., which was 
celebrated by the President General of the Association, Rt. Rev. 
Thomas J. Shahan, D. D., in the Cathedral of the Assumption 
of the Blessed Virgin. All the del€gates were present, and at 
the conclusion of the Mass, Rt. Rev. Monsignor W. A. Fletcher, 
D. D., rector of the Cathedral, extended a cordial welcome in 
the name of His Eminence, Cardinal Gibbons, to all the mem- 
bers of the Association. 


ss 


ADDRESS OF RT. REV. MONSIGNOR W. A. FLETCHER, D. D. 

This is, indeed, an inspiring scene. The splendid presence 
which greets us this morning has been mustered from every part 
of the United States. You come from the North and the South, 
the East and the West of this vast country, and you represent 
the energy and the culture, the hopes and the aspirations, the 
inspiration and the achievement of so varied a jurisdiction. 
Your ranks have been recruited from the best strains of well- 
nigh every nationality under the sun, and they are typical of 
every department of educational life. In the name of His 
Eminence, of our Rt. Rev. Bishop, of our clergy and people, 
I bid you a cordial welcome. 

Though so diverse in origin, in endowments and in pursuits, 
you are one in your unalterable profession of the same faith 
and in your ardent love of our common country. Love of God 
and love of country! There is not the slightest vestige of 
uncongeniality in that blessed association. Who would declare 
them to be incompatible? Only he that is ignorant of true 
philosophy. Who would attempt to separate them? Only he 
who knows not history, nor profits by the lessons of experience. 
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Who would array them in open hostility? Only the charlatan 
and the demagogue. But such a consummation is impossible, for 
these two virtues are indissolubly knit together in the Divine 
plan. They were espoused in eternity and wedded at the dawn 
of creation, and the Lord God Himself was the High-Priest 
who witnessed and ratified the alliance. From another point 
of view, the one is the necessary consequence of the other — 
the love of country of the love of God. “Let every soul”, says 
St. Paul, “be subject to the higher powers, for there is no power 
but from God: and those that are, are ordained of God. There- 
fore, he that resisteth the power, resisteth the ordinance of 
God. And they that resist} purchase to themselves damnation.” 
(Rom. XIII, 1, 2.) Or, in the vigorous words of the Beloved 
Apostle, St. John, “If any man say, I love God, and hateth his 
brother, he is a liar.” And this is the irrefragable proof. “For 
he that loveth not his brother, whom he seeth, how can he love 
God, whom he seeth not?” (I St. John IV, 20.) 

To love our country, then, is a necessary implication of our 
Catholic faith, an integral part of our Christian duty. And 
the same sense of Christian duty which prompts us to say, “One 
Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and Father of all, Who 
is above all, and through all, and in us all,”— (Ephesians IV, © 
5, 6), likewise prompts us to say, “Liberty and Union, now and 
forever, one and inseparable.” 

Without presuming to draw any invidious distinctions between 
this and any other land, I think that I may affirm, without fear 
of contradiction, that to love the ideals for which the United 
States stands is a duty as easy and pleasant as it is peremptory, 
for here we have, according to the happy expression of our 
beloved Cardinal, “liberty without license and authority with- 
out despotism.” 

In the thirteenth year of your corporate existence you have 
come to renew your vows of love and loyalty to God and 
to country on the soil of Maryland. You have done well. You 
could have chosen no fairer shrine at which to worship than the 
temple in which civil and religious liberty were first and forever 
wedded. You could have found no more appropriate altar than 
the hearts of her people, which, by their gentleness, their self- 
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sacrifice and their charity, made this union both possible and 
permanent. 

Maryland is the land of benign skies, of equable tempera- 
ture, of fruitful fields and of generous waters. Fitting symbols 
these of the virtues of her sons and daughters. -It must also 
be a source of deep gratification to you that your sessions are 
to be held in this grand old metropolitan see of Baltimore. The 
poet Virgil tells us that, after the fall of Illium, AEneas, the 
Trojan hero, visited many countries in search of a home for 
the remnant of his race. Finally he settled under the sunny 
skies of Italy and laid the foundations of a city, Rome, which 
grew great in the natural, and greater still, in the supernatural 
order. 

The historian Bancroft tells us that after the destruction of 
civil and religious liberty in England the Lords Baltimore under- 
took a number of perilous voyages in quest of an asylum for 
their persecuted co-religionists. At last they established their 
colonists in Maryland, and, eventually, laid the foundation of 
the city of Baltimore, which waxed great in the civic, and greater 
still in the religious world. Just as ancient Rome became the 
mother of all the churches and the centre of the Catholicity 
of the universe, so Baltimore became the mother of all the 
churches in the United States and the centre of the Catholicity 
of our beloved country. We are told that when the Roman 
matron, Cornelia, was asked by a Campanian lady to display 
her treasures, she presented her two sons, Tiberius and Caius 
Gracchus, saying: “These are my jewels.” Even so one of 
the pleasantest features of this celebration is the opportunity 
which it affords the Cardinal Archbishop of this primatial see 
to look out upon this concourse of educators and say, “You are 
my jewels.” 

Your official title declares the purpose of this. convention. 
You have assembled in order that, by common counsel, you 
may adopt such measures as will issue in the perfecting of 
Catholic educational methods. “What a piece of work is man! 
How noble in reason! how infinite in faculties! in form and 
moving, how express and admirable! in action, how like an 
angel! in apprehension, how like a god.” (Hamlet, Act II, 
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Scene 2). So wrote the poet, and in writing he at once de- 
scribed the source of our dignity and traced the lines along 
which our highest development should be directed. That which 
raises man above the level of the inanimate and the brute crea- 
tion, which, in the words of the Psalmist, “crowns him with 
glory and honor,” which inheres in him as his essential charac- 
teristic, is reason. Without pretending to assert that intellectual 
culture should mark the height of our ambition here below, or 
that intellectual excellence, apart from the moral complexion 
of one’s life, is a guarantee of happiness, we may with all due 
consistency affirm that he who knows not the marvellous capa- 
bilities of his mind, or knowing, refuses to give them the widest 
possible scope for development, proves recreant to a most sacred 
trust. 

You, members of the Catholic Educational Association, can- 
not be included in that category. You recognize the excellence 
of intellectual training, and therefore, you consider it a bounden 
duty to utilize all those resources which will, in their ultimate 
development, issue in mental breadth, power and illumination. 

The intimate connection which exists between intellectual cul- 
ture, in both teacher and pupil, and the salvation of souls, is 
clearly set forth in these words of the Holy Ghost: “They that 
are learned shall shine as the brightness of the firmament; and 
they that instruct many unto justice, as stars for all eternity.” 
(Daniel XII, 3.) In consonance with this declaration, it is re- 
markable that the work of our redemption should have been 
undertaken by that one of the Divine Persons who is known 
as the Word. Every man’s word is more or less the expression 
of his thought. The Divine Word is the adequate expression 
of God’s infinite intelligence. When that Word, having become 
Incarnate, would formulate plans for the perpetuation of His 
mission. He said to His Apostles: “Go ye into the whole 
world, and preach the Gospel to every creature.” (St. Mark 
XVI, 15.) “Going therefore, teach ye all nations . . . teaching 
them to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you.” 
(St. Matt. XXVIII, 19, 20.) This is as if He would say: “I am 
that Teacher who is ‘meek and humble of heart,’ in contradis- 
tinction to the teachers of this world, who are haughty and self- 
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opinionated. You have been my people for three years. You 
know my character. You have imbibed my spirit. You have 
been schooled in my methods. Now, go into the whole world 
and teach men the things which I have taught you. Tell them 
that ‘all things were made by Me, and that without Me was 
made nothing that was made.’ Tell them that, without Me, they 
can have no knowledge of the true nature and relations of created 
things, for ‘I am the true light which enlighteneth every man 
who cometh into the world.’ Tell them that as they can neither 
know nor do anything without Me, so they can do all things 
if I do but strengthen them, because I ant ‘the life as well as 
the light of men.’ Tell them that God is essential love. Tell 
them that though clothed in the garments of weakness, I am 
the concrete, visible expression of God’s love to men. Tell 
them that the Church, the masterpiece of my creation, issued 
from my side upon the cross as the final pledge of a Heart 
which was broken with love. Tell themr that the sacraments are 
the channels of that Precious Blood, every drop of which was 
poured out for love. Speak to them of my Blessed Mother, the 
Immaculate Mary, and tell them that she is the Mother of 
‘fair love and of holy hope.’ Tell them that I have loved every 
one of them with an everlasting love. Tell poor sinners that 
though their sins be as scarlet they shall be made whiter than 
wool, though they be as numerous as the sands of the seashore, 
they shall be swallowed up in the ocean of God’s mercy, upon 
the sole condition of sincere repentance. Tell them that I, their 
Creator and their Lord, their Father and their Friend, am so 
enamoured of my creatures and my children that I am willing 
to plead with them for a return of love. Tell them these things, 
and they will not, because, for very gratitude, they cannot, resist 
the force and the instance of your appeal.” 

Now, the Incarnate Word is the ideal of our Catholic teachers 
— whether they be priests, Brothers or Sisters. He is the ob- 
ject of their daily contemplation. His is the school in which 
they have studied, His the spirit which they have imbibed. Hence 
that penetration which enables our Catholic teachers to dis- 
criminate between dispositions and temperaments, and so to 
make due allowance for natural shortcomings. Hence the patience 
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which reconciles them to bear with the ignorance, the thought- 
lessness, the unreasonableness and the obstinacy of the pupils 
committed to their charge. Hence that wealth of sympathy 
which causes them to weep with those who weep and to rejoice 
with those who rejoice. Hence that uniform joyousness of soul 
which is at once an indication of innocence and a ready passport 
to the sanctuary of men’s souls. 


The purpose of the Catholic educational system is to train the 
minds and the hearts of our children. Because of the qualifica- 
tions just enumerated it follows that our religious teachers are 
living examples of the intellectual and the moral virtues which 
they would inculcate. As soon as they begin to think for them- 
selves, our children must perforce transport themselves in spirit 
to the day on which their preceptors were called upon to make 
a choice of vocation. They see them as they stand at the part- 
ing of the ways. There was the world, with all its allurements, 
bidding them into fair fields and pleasant pastures. But the 
traditions of pious, loving parents abide with them. A gentle 
voice makes music in their hearts. It invites them upward and 
onward, and they are enthralled by the witchery of so gracious 
an invitation. Accordingly, on a certain day, a noble band of 
levites, or of religious men and women, may be seen kneeling 
before the pontiff of the Lord. One thought is in their minds; 
one affection in their hearts. ‘“O Lord,” they say, “we have 
loved the beauty of Thy house, and the place where Thy glory 
dwelleth. One thing have we desired, that shall we require, 
that we may dwell in the house of the Lord all the days of 
our life.” For, “we had rather be abjects in the house of God 
than dwell in the tabernacles of sinners.” “As a pledge of self- 
consecration, we voluntarily strip ourselves of all our material 
goods by the vow of poverty. In the same spirit, we freely 
renounce all the pleasures, even legitimate, which the world or 
nature can offer, by accepting the obligation of personal chastity. 
To complete the sacrifice, we immolate our will, our most 
precious possession, on the altar of obedience.” 

These vows are, in summary, the essence of the religious life 
and the well-spring of those dispositions which prompt and sup- 
port our teachers in the difficult and responsible work of 
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Catholic education. If we can but measurably realize all that 
is implied in loyalty to so lofty a standard, we may understand 
the significance of Our Blessed Lord’s words, when He says: 
“Amen, I say to you, that you, who have followed Me, in the 
regeneration, when the Son of man shall sit on the seat of His 
majesty, shall also sit on twelve seats, judging the twelve tribes 
of Israel. And everyone that hath left house, or brethren, or 
sisters, or father or mother, or wife, or children, or lands, for 
My name’s sake, shall receive a hundredfold and shall possess 
life everlasting.” (St. Matthew XIX, 28, 29.) 

Members of the Catholic Educational Association, I shall con- 
clude as I began by extending to your honorable body, in the 
name of His Eminence, a cordial welcome to this ancient see of 
Baltimore. May your deliberations issue in such a scheme of 
education as will most effectively procure the glory of God, the 
exaltation of the Church and the well-being of our beloved 
country. And when your life’s work is done and when for you 
“the figure of this world will have passed away,” may you re- 
ceive the reward which has been promised to those “that instruct 
many unto justice” — may you “shine as stars for all eternity.” 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 


TuESDAY, JUNE 27, 1916, 11:00 A. M. 


At 11:00 A. M. all the members assembled in Calvert Hall 
and the meeting was opened with prayer by Bishop Shahan. A 
hymn was sung. 

The minutes of the last annual meeting of the Association were 
approved as printed in the Report of the Proceedings and Ad- 
dresses of the Twelfth Annual Meeting, held in St. Paul, in 
June, 1915. 

The Secretary Generai, Rev. Francis W. Howard, presented 
the report of the Exccutive Board of the Association. 

The Treasurer General, Rev. Francis T. Moran, D. D., pre- 
sented the report of the financial condition of the Association. 

It was announced that the following cablegram had been sent 
on behalf of the Association to His Eminence, the Cardinal Sec- 
retary of State: 
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CARDINAL GASPARRI, ROME: 


The Catholic Educational Association, holding its annual meet- 
ing in Baltimore, sends the Holy Father profoundest sentiments 
of filial affection; prays for him many years of strength and hap- 
piness, and humbly implores the Apostolic Benediction. 


Signed : CARDINAL GIBBONS, 
BisHop SHAHAN, President. 


On motion duly seconded, the President General was author- 
ized to appoint a Committee on Nominations for the general 
officers of the Association ; and also, a Committee on Resolutions 
for the General Association. 

After announcements, the President introduced Very Rev. 
Thomas E. Shields, Dean of the School of Education of the 
Catholic University of America. Dr. ‘Shields spoke on “Some 
Relations Between the Catholic School System and the Public 
School System.” 

At the conclusion of this address the President General an- 
nounced the members of the Committee as follows :— 

Committee on Nominations: Rt. Rev. Msgr. John B. Peterson, 
Ph. D.; Rev.‘M. Schumacher, C. S. C.; Rev. John A. Dillon. 

Committee on Resolutions: Rt. Rev. Msgr. J. A. Connolly, V. 
G., Very Rev. John F. Fenlon, S. S., D. D.; Rev. Francis P. Don- 
nelly, S. J.; Rev. Augustine F. Hickey; Brother John Waldron, 
S. M. 

The meeting adjourned. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


TUESDAY, JUNE 27, 1916, 8:00 P. M. 


A general meeting of the Association was held at Calvert Hall 
on Tuesday evening, June 27th at 8:00 P. M. The address of 
the evening was given by Very Rev. John F. Fenlon, S. S., D. D., 
of the Catholic University, on “The State.” After consideration 
of this paper the meeting adjourned. 
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THIRD GENERAL SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 28, 1916 

A general meeting of the Association was held at 12:00 M. in 
Calvert Hall. His Excellency, Most Rev. John Bonzano, D. D., 
Apostolic Delegate, honored the Association by a visit. The 
audience rose as His Excellency came on the stage. After the 
singing of a hymn Bishop Shahan presented the greetings of the 
delegates to the representative of our Holy Father in a few 
heartfelt words. 

BisHor SHAHAN: — “Your Excellency: In the name of the 
Catholic Educational Association I welcome you to our thirteenth 
annual meeting. We honor you as the representative of our 
Holy Father, and by reason of your office you are very near to 
us. But we have come to know you personally and every day 
adds to our esteem for you. We thank you most cordially for 
the honor of your presence, and we present to you and through 
you to the Holy Father the respectful expression of our homage 
and affectionate loyalty. 

“The Catholic Educational Association grows yearly in numbers 
and influence. The Catholic educational institutions of the coun- 
try with few exceptions are joined in its membership. It is a 
voluntary society, it gives no directions, enacts no laws, and 
leaves it entirely to the prudence and good will of its members to 
carry out its recommendations. Its annual meetings are held at 
the invitation and under the patronage of the ordinary of the 
diocese. Its studies published in twelve large volumes represent 
a part of its labors; but the unity, harmony, and homogeneity 
it has promoted in the Catholic educational work of the United 
States, are far more important and valuable than its material 
contributions in books. The Association presents its greetings 
to Your Excellency, and craves your blessing.” 


His Excellency, the Most Rev. Apostolic Delegate, responded 
in gracious terms of appreciation for the cordial greeting ex- 
tended. He had, he stated, been familiar with the work of the 
Catholic Educational Association since the beginning of his resi- 
dence in America ; and though this was the first time he had had 
the pleasure of attending a convention of the Association, he 
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had always read the accounts of the annual meeting with great 
satisfaction. The purposes of the Association had won his in- 
terest and good will from the first. 

Referring to his travels in many lands His Excellency said 
that the work done in Catholic educational institutions in our 
country and the extent of our educational system had challenged 
his admiration. “By your work,” he said, “you are building up 
and lifting up the nation as well as helping in the propagation 
of the religion of Christ. The importance of your work is ap- 
preciated by many well disposed non-Catholics. Even the attacks 
of your enemies are evidences of the importance and worth of 
the work you are doing. You carry on the work of Christ 
through the centuries. The schools are vestibules of the churches, 
and you will not want for members of the Church so long as 
you keep up the work of the school.” 

His Excellency also said in conclusion that he was not sur- 
prised that the Association had received so many testimonials 
of good will, and that it was a sincere pleasure to him to come to 
this meeting to encourage the members of the Association in 
their work, and to give them his blessing. 


At the conclusion of the address of the Apostolic Delegate, all 
knelt while they received his blessing. 

A dinner in honor of His Excellency was given at St. Mary’s 
Seminary. It was attended by all the members of the Executive 
Board of the Association, and by all the members of the Seminary 
Department. 

The election of the general officers of the Association followed, 
Monsignor Connolly taking the chair as Bishop Shahan accom- 
panied the Apostolic Delegate on his departure from the hall. 

Monsignor Peterson, chairman of the Committee on Nomina- 
tions, presented the following names: 

Honorary President His Eminence, James Cardinal Gib- 
bons, Baltimore, Md. 

President General — Rt. Rev. T. J. Shahan, D. D., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Vice Presidents General — Very Rev. E. R. Dyer, S. S., D. D., 
Baltimore, Md.; Very Rev. James A. Burns, C. S. C., Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. P. R. McDevitt, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Treasurer General — Rev. Francis T. Moran, D. D., Cleve- 
land, O. (Signed) 
Joun B. PETERSON, 
M. ScHuMAcHeER, C. S. C., 
Joun A. DILLon, 
Committee. 


Other nominations were called for. There being no other nom- 
inations, it was moved and seconded that the nominations be 
closed. The motion was carried. 

It was moved and seconded that the Secretary cast one ballot 
for those named by the Committee on Nominations. This motion 
was carried, and the nominees were declared the elected officers 
of the Association for the ensuing year. 

The following messages were read by. the Secretary General: 


From CARDINAL FARLEY: 


“Please convey to the members of the Association my ap- 
preciation of their greetings, my cordial good wishes for the suc- 


cess of their thirteenth annual reunion, and my blessing on their 
splendid work.” 


CARDINAL O’CONNELL: 


“Cardinal O’Connell thanks the Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation assembled in thirteenth annual meeting for respectful 
greetings extended, and sends to the Association his blessing and 
his cordial best wishes for continued success.” 


ARCHBISHOP IRELAND: 


“Cordial thanks for remembrance of St. Paul and best wishes 
for success of the present convention. The meeting in St. Paul 
is well remembered here. Its fragrant memories remain and con- 
tinue to produce excellent fruit. Baltimore is so much greater, 
so much better than St. Paul, I had feared that under the weight 
of its welcome you might have totally forgotten our feeble though 
sincere efforts to honor you and help you on in your glorious 
work.” 


ARCHBISHOP MOELLER, CINCINNATI: 


“Please convey my thanks and my blessing and good wishes to 
the officers and members of the Association.” 
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ARCHBISHOP BLENK, NEw ORLEANS: 


“I frequently invoke God’s blessing on the great Catholic edu- 
cators, now assembled in Baltimore in thirteenth annual conven- 
tion. New Orleans is still grateful for the privilege that was 
hers in entertaining them here some years ago and for the fruits 
of their deliberations, which have gone on increasing from day to 
day.” 


BrsHop O’CoNNELL, RICHMOND, VA.: 

“I regard everything done for the Association as a service 
offered to our very best interests.” 
BisHop WALSH, PorTLAND, ME.: 


“Congratulations and all best blessings to the Catholic Edu- 
cational Association. Make our position clear and strong that 
our schools stand for God and for country. My annual con- 
tribution gladly given the same as previous years.” 


BisHop McFaut, TRENTON, N. J. 


“I send you my blessing.” 


After the reading of these messages, which gave great pleasure 
to all the delegates, the meeting adjourned. 


FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 28, 1916, 7:30 P. M. 


A general meeting of the Association was held on Wednesday 
evening at Calvert Hall. A paper by Rev. William J. Carroll 
of Baltimore, Md., on “Patriotism” was read and briefly dis- 
cussed. 

Following the reading of this paper, the Report of Rev. M. J. 
Ahern, S. J., chairman of the Committee on Catholic Educa- 
tional Interests, was read by Brother Edward, F. S. C., president 
of Manhattan College. The reading of this Report led to an 
extended and interesting discussion in which the following mem- 
bers took part: — 

Rev. Joseph F. Smith, Rev. Joseph V. S. McClancy, Rev. 
Thomas P. Larkin, Rev. William J. Fitzgerald, Rev. Augustine 
F. Hickey, Rey, Francis W. Howard, Brother Edward, F. S. C., 
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Brother Bernardine, F. S. C., Very Rev. William B. Sommer- 
hauser, S. J., Brother Philip, F. S. C., Rev. John M. Gannon 
and others. 

The Report of the Committee was approved, and the Com- 
mittee was requested to continue its investigations and report 
again whenever convenient. 


FIFTH GENERAL SESSION 


THuRSDAY, JUNE 29, 1916. 

A general meeting of the Association was held at Calvert Hall 
at 12:00 M. 

His Eminence, Cardinal Gibbons, escorted by Bishop Shahan, 
and accompanied by Rt. Rev. D. J. O’Connell, D. D., and Rt. Rev. 
Owen Corrigan, D. D., came on the stage. As he entered, the 
audience rose and sang a national hymn. 

Bishop Shahan presented the greetings of the Association to 
His Eminence, who arose and made the following address: 


ADDRESS OF HIS EMINENCE, CARDINAL GIBBONS 


My dear Fellow Laborers: No one could listen to the soul- 
inspiring music we have just heard, and no one could gaze on 
such a scene as I contemplate, without emotion. 

The cause of Christian education to which you have conse- 
crated yourselves, and which has moved you to assemble in this 
meeting in Baltimore, is the most vital and important that can 
engage the leaders of thought in our day and generation. But 
your mission is of signal value, not only to those who are of 
the household of the faith; it exercises, also, a salutary influence 
on the country at large. For your labors as well as the apostolate 
of the whole Church, has only one aim and object in view, and 
that is the uplifting of the people, and the religious and moral 
and even the temporal prosperity of our beloved country. 

“Knowledge is power,” and that power is salutary only when 
it makes for righteousness. The progress of a nation is to be 
gauged not so much by the number of its inhabitants or by their 
wealth, as by their intellectual and moral growth and develop- 
ment. 
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The progress and prosperity of the Catholic religion in the 
United States is to be estimated, not only by the number of its 
adherents, and of its churches, but still more by the growth and 
improvement of our parish schools. That is, to my mind, the 
best test of progress. 

Perhaps in no field of intellectual activity has the Church made 
greater strides than in the increase and equipment of our Catholic 
schools. In 1885, after the close of the Third Plenary Council 
of Baltimore, the number of children in attendance at our par- 
ish schools was a little less than half a million. To-day the 
attendance at our schools comprises one million and a half. And 
if we were to add the attendance at our universities, colleges, and 
academies, the sum total would be considerably augmented. 
Thus we see that in thirty years the numbers in attendance have 
trebled, and if the same proportion is kept up for the next thirty 
years, the children patronizing our schools will amount to four 
and a half millions in 1946. 

The Catholic Church is engaged to-day in the construction of 
a majestic temple dedicated to Christian science. Like all build- 
ings this temple is composed of a foundation, a superstructure, 
and a roof. The teachers of our parish schools are occupied 
in laying the foundation of the edifice. By instructing the rising 
generation, they are shaping and moulding and polishing the 
living stones of the building, so that they may reflect the splendor 
of the Sun of Justice. Our colleges and academies form the 
superstructure of the edifice of knowledge. And the stately 
temple is crowned by the university with its towers pointing 
heavenward and binding and welding together all the parts of the 
sacred edifice in one compact body. This temple is placed like 
a city on a mountain diffusing its light over the nations. 

May God bless the teachers of our Catholic youth, for they are 
the glory of Jerusalem. They are the joy of Israel; they are the 
honor of our people; and may you all receive the reward prom- 
ised to those who instruct others unto righteousness. 


At the conclusion of the Cardinal’s address the members of 
the new Executive Board were announced as follows: 
Rt. Rev. Thomas J. Shahan, D. D., President General, Wash- 
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ington, D. C.; Very Rev. E. R. Dyer, S. S., D. D., Baltimore, 
Md.; Very Rev. James A. Burns, C. S. C., Washington, D. C.; 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. P. R. McDevitt, Philadelphia, Pa., Vice-Presi- 
dents General; Rev. Francis W. Howard, LL. D., Secretary 
General, Columbus, O.; Rev. Francis T. Moran, D. D., Treasurer 
General, Cleveland, O.; Very Rev. J. P. O’Mahoney, C. S. V., 
Bourbonnais, Ill.; Rev. F. P. Donnelly, S. J., Worcester, Mass. ; 
Rev. M. Schumacher, C. S. C., Notre Dame, Ind.; Very Rev. 
John F. Fenlon, S. S., D. D., Washington, D. C.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
J. B. Peterson, Ph. D., Boston, Mass.; Rev. F. V. Corcoran, 
C. M., D. D., Webster Groves, Mo.; Rev. Joseph F. Smith, New 
York, N. Y.; Rev. J. A. Dillon, Newark, N. J.; Brother John A. 
Waldron, S. M., Clayton, Mo. 

The Resolutions were read by Monsignor J. A. Connolly, V. G., 
and were adopted by unanimous vote. 


RESOLUTIONS 


The Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the Catholic Educational 
Association learns from the reports_ef its delegates from all sec- 
tions of the country, gratifying evidences of earnestness, of solid 
progress and constant improvement in Catholic education. 

The Association returns thanks to our Holy Father for His 
blessing bestowed every year on the meeting of the Catholic 
educators of the United States, and to His Excellency, the Apos- 
tolic Delegate for his presence and his words of commendation 
and encouragement. 

The Association returns thanks to His Eminence, Cardinal Gib- 
bons, for the cordial invitation to meet in his metropolitan city, 
and for his encouragement and interest in its work; to the rev- 
erend clergy of the diocese and the local committee for their ser- 
vices rendered to the Convention; to the Knights of Columbus 
for the use of their Hall by the College Department, and to the 
Christian Brothers of Calvert Hall for the generosity and care- 
fulness with which they provided accommodations for the needs 
of our general and departmental meetings. 

We tender our thanks to the Catholic press of the country for 
calling the attention of the public to this Association and to our 
meeting and for the generous space accorded our proceedings in 
their columns. 

The Association recognizes the increasing demands for religious 
teachers in our schools. It therefore urges on parents and clergy 
the importance of fostering vocations to the Brotherhoods and 
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Sisterhoods of the Church by holding up to the youth the beauty 
and glory of guiding the minds and hearts of the young in the 
ways of God. 

The American Catholic school system stands for thorough- 
going and complete Americanism with undivided allegiance to 
our country from all, whatever sympathies they may legitimately 
entertain for the land of their ancestors. This is the spirit of 
our Catholic people as well as of our schools, and any individual 
deviation from it is an injury to Church and State. 

In many of our large cities, there is a great lack of accommo- 
dations for the children of the elementary public schools, so 
that much overcrowding in classrooms results and, moreover, 
large numbers of the children are able to get only half time at 
school; in spite of this condition, the municipalities continue the 
policy of spending enormous sums of the public money on large 
and extravagantly equipped high schools, and even colleges. We 
reprobate this as a crime against the children of the common peo- 
ple, who need full time and proper accommodations during their 
few years-of schooling. The municipalities have no right to favor 
the privileged few at the expense of the many, and should refrain 
from building new high schools until the needs of the many are 
supplied. We note this as a new evidence of the tendency to de- 
part from democratic principles and to use the money of all the 
people for the benefit of the few. The ultimate taxpayer is not 
the property owner, but the man who pays the rent; and he is 
being taxed to educate the children of the rich and well-to-do. 

Attention should be called to the fact that promotion in the 
grade schools is sometimes too slow, individual pupils being re- 
tained in a grade when they are perfectly capable of keeping pace 
with the pupils of the next grade“higher. By promotion in due 
time, capable pupils will be able to take up the study of classical 
and foreign languages earlier and begin sooner the preparation 
for their work in life. To retard a pupil is not only to rob him 
of precious time, but of the incentive to emulation ; with the result 
that he loses interest in study, and, worst of all, industrious habits 
of work. 

Parochial associations of the alumni of our Catholic schools 
are among the most useful means of preserving the benefits of 
Catholic education and should, wherever practical, be promoted 
by our clergy and teachers. We heartily commend the recent 
union of the Alumnz Societies of our American Catholic Schools, 
which augurs great good to the cause of religion and education. 

Our teaching Sisters are to be warmly commended for the 
zeal which they are manifesting for higher studies by their attend- 
ance at summer schools and the Sisters’ College, and by their 
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eager use of all other educational advantages. As the perfecting 
of our high schools and colleges for women depends on the thor- 
ough preparation of the instructors, our teaching communities 
should be encouraged to give all practical educational facilities to 
the Sisters destined for the more advanced work. 

Any measures tending towards the federal control of educa- 
tion are to be regarded as opposed to our traditional American 
policy and a menace to our educational liberties. 

Now that various private and public organizations are striving 
to establish and enforce standards which call for endowments and 
large assets of money, our Catholic schools and colleges should 
insist that the voluntary services of their teachers, while not given 
for money or purchasable by money, should be reckoned at their 
full market value in any financial classification 


Bishop Shahan noted the presence of Bishop O’Connell, the 
first President General of the Association, and asked him to 
speak. Bishop O’Connell responded as follows: 


ADDRESS OF RT. REV, D. J. O°CONNELL, D. D. 


My dear Fellow Educators: It is pleasant to be with you 
again. It feels like old times. For me just now it even feels a 
little better, because in olden times I sometimes had heavy re- 
sponsibilities, and often no slight apprehensions; but to-day for 
the first time I attend your session with no responsibility, free 
from apprehension of every. kind, and relieved of burdens by 
my worthy successor, the Right Reverend Bishop Shahan, who 
so ably cares for them. 

I believe the Association is moving onwards and upwards. 
While in the past we did have the distinction of a Cardinal 
accepting the honorary presidency of our society, this is the first 
time our meetings have been actually presided over by a living 
Cardinal. (Applause). 

It was very pleasant to find myself remembered by your Ex- 
ecutive Committee, and very pleasant for me to accept the cordial 
invitation. Really, I thought that it would be very strange if 
after having gone with you for six years in different meetings 
over half the territory of the United States, I should fail to 
greet you when you pay a visit to our province. I am delighted 
to come here again to meet old friends, old companions in arms, 
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to shake hands with them and boast of the past, and tell our 
story. We meet again that “Watchdog of the School,” Francis 
W. Howard, and dear Father Burns of Holy Cross, Father 
Connolly and Father Moran, Brother John, and many other 
companions in arms, noble men, and men who from the core of 
their hearts were devoted to the cause of Catholic education. 
There are those too whose presence is missed and whose memory 
I bear in deep reverence, — the genial Father Dowling and that 
splendid Father Conway of Georgetown, and others, now gone 
to their reward, with great claims on our gratitude for what they 
have done for Catholic education. It is a sincere and noble 
_ pleasure to me to review these associations and revive these 
memories. 

I do not know when the parish school or Catholic education 
were more appreciated than to-day ; and I believe that this general 
esteem in which our educational work is held is due, in great 
part, to the Catholic Educational Association. Nor do I think 
that the best part of our work is behind us. I believe the best 
part is before us, and remains to be done. The future of religion 
in this country is greatly a matter of education, greatly a matter 
of the school, greatly a matter that lies in your hands. For our 
preparedness to meet the problems of the future we look to the 
Catholic Educational Association of America. 

We must have education on Catholic principles if we are to 
preserve the faith in America. We must have an educated laity 
as well as an educated clergy. For civilization to-day is threaten- 
ed, and the only thing that can save it is that Christian principles 
of faith and morals be exemplified in the lives and energies of 
Christian men and women. Catholic education is necessary to 
carry on the work of the Church, and the Church is necessary, 
not only for religion, but likewise for civilization. 

One matter to which I might call attention is the great 
disproportion existing between the attendance in the parish 
schools and grammar grades, and in the colleges and sec- 
ondary educational institutions. We have not our proper propor- 
tion in the high schools, the colleges and the university. Where 
do the one and a half million pupils go after they leave us? 
They too often take their places in the humbler walks of life. 
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Children who have talents often have no other outlook than 
that of hewers of wood and drawers of water, because parents 
have taken them from school and sent them in childhood’s early 
days to earn a few paltry dollars. They have withdrawn the 
boys and the girls from the primary school and denied these 
children, except a small proportion, the aids of secondary edu- 
cation. As long as only a small fraction of the one-half milion 
enjoy secondary education, what can be our hope for the com- 
mercial and industrial life? Unwise parents, who have denied 
their children the privilege of education, have condemned them 
for the rest of their days to the hard lot of the manual 
toiler. I wish this Association would in every possible way 
influence the minds of parents to show them how unwise they 
are, and how much better for them and for their children to 
allow our boys and girls to have in greater ratio the advantages 
of secondary education. 

I really believe that the great and splendid work of this 
Association in the past only laid the foundation for its work 
in the future. With the self-sacrifice of teachers, and with 


the blessing of God, I hope this Catholic Educational Association, 
now our Educational Bureau of the Catholic Church, will con- 
tinue its useful work in our country and will give us the 
preparedness that the future demands. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOLY FATHER 


The following is a translation of a cable message received by 
His Eminence, Cardinal Gibbons, from His Eminence, the Car- 
dinal Secretary of State: 


CARDINAL GipBons, BALTIMORE, MD.: 


The Holy Father highly appreciates the homage and sentiments 
of filial piety expressed by the Catholic Educational Association 
assembled in their annual meeting, returns his thanks, extends 
his best wishes for the success of the meeting, and with his whole 
heart imparts the Apostolic Blessing. 

CARDINAL GASPARRI. 
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Bishop Shahan congratulated the members of the Association 
en the success of the meeting, and in conclusion asked the Car- 
dinal tu close the meeting with his blessing. After the blessing 
the audience sang: the Te Deum, and the Thirteenth Annual 
Meeting of the Catholic Educational Association concluded its 
lapors. 

Francis W. Howarp, 
Secretary General. 





ADDRESSES OF THE GENERAL 
MEETINGS 





SOME RELATIONS BETWEEN THE CATHOLIC 
SCHOOL SYSTEM AND THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOL SYSTEM 


VERY REVEREND THOMAS EDWARD SHIELDS, PH. D., LL. D., DEAN OF 
THE COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF 
AMERICA, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Catholic schools exist because the Catholic Church and our 
Catholic people are not satisfied with the education given in the 
public schools of the country. This, however, does not imply that 
Catholics cease to be interested in the public schools or that 
they fail in appreciation of the splendid efforts that are being 
made by the public schools of the country. It simply means that 
existing conditions make it impossible for the public schools to 
attain essential aims in the Catholic scheme of education. 

There are many things in which the Catholic schools and public 
schools meet on common ground. But even here the work of 
the two school systems is not the same because the systems differ 
in ultimate aims, in methods, and in many other essentials. The 
Catholic Church recognizes the right of the State to safeguard 
vital interests of the State, and the Catholic school, if it is to 
exist in the land, must prove itself efficient in safeguarding these 
same interests no less sacredly than to safeguard the specific 
interests of the Catholic faith. If it be the business of education 
to adjust the child to the environment of adult life, then the 
school in its methods and in its various activities, must reflect the 
religious, social and economic conditions of the times. With the 
change from a tool-age to a machine-age, through which we have 
just passed, there must come a corresponding change in the 

(51) 
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education that will adequately equip the child to take his place 
in the new industrial world that confronts him. With the spread 
of education and the rise of democracy, social conditions are 
being revolutionized and a corresponding change is demanded in 
the work of the school. Nor do the changes in religious belief 
and religious practices make a less imperative demand on the 
school for a preparation of the pupil that will enable him to 
retain his belief in God and in the great fundamental religious 
truths on which all Christian society rests. 

The demands for change made upon ‘the school by the adult 
world make it necessary for the philosophy of education to re- 
examine and reconstruct its system of educational aims. Ac- 
cordingly, in current manuals and educational periodicals we find 
illuminating discussions of such topics as “The Cultural Aim 
versus the Vocational Aim,” “Educating for Industrial Effi- 
ciency,’ “Educating for Economic Efficiency,” “Educating for 
Social Efficiency,” “Educating for Complete Living,” etc. Are 
each of these aims ultimate? Are some to be regarded as means 
to the attainment of higher aims, or along what line may we 
look for a reconciliation and adjustment between apparently con- 
flicting aims?. These are problems that are at present engaging 
the attention of all students of the philosophy of education. 

Under the manifold changes of curricula, of methods and of 
aims in our educational work, there are some things that remain 
permanent because they correspond to the permanent and un- 
changed conditions of the adult world. Whatever views may be 
entertained by different schools of philosophers concerning the 
relative value of the various aims which we have just mentioned, 
there is practical unanimity that under a form of government 
such as ours, education for worthy citizenship must maintain its 
place in every school that undertakes the training of the future 
citizens of the republic. 

Our public school system has been created by the State and it 
is being maintained by our taxpayers precisely for the attainment 
of this aim. The masses of our people are not born to be subjects 
governed by a ruling class. The perpetuity of our free institu- 
tions and the permanence of our government, demand that our 
children, after leaving school, shall take their place in a body of 
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citizens who are capable of enacting just laws, of administering 
them wisely, and of obeying them faithfully. Ours is a govern- 
ment of the people, for the people and by the people. 

The State supports its schools to the end that the children 
may grow up into self-supporting, self-respecting, and efficient 
members of society, into men and women who, instead of be- 
coming a public burden, will contribute their share to the public 
welfare, into men and women who, instead of demanding armed 
force to prevent them from indulging in acts of dishonesty, will 
promote public morals by the integrity of their own lives, into 
patriotic citizens who will be ever solicitous for the public welfare 
and who will always place the public good above all private gain. 
In a word, the ultimate aim of State education is, and must al- 
ways remain, to educate for citizenship. As far as the State is 
concerned, all other educational aims are either indifferent or 
secondary, but she must insist upon education for citizenship not 
only in her own schools but in all other schools which undertake 
to train her future citizens. 


In the early days of the Republic there were no State schools. 


Children attended either private schools, or schools supported 
and controlled by the various religious denominations, and while, 
at the present time, the public school system has grown out of all 
proportion to other school systems, Catholics have not ceased to 
build up and to foster their own system of schools, because the 
Church is not satisfied with the results produced by the State 
schools. The Church has never accepted education for citizen- 
ship as the goal of the educational process, and she never can 
accept it as the ultimate aim of the education given to her chil- 
dren. The Church recognizes in each child a future citizen, but 
she also recognizes in him a child of heaven who must grow to 
maturity and live out a brief span with his fellows in the in- 
dustrial, social and civic environments of his day and country. 
She accepts as perfectly valid such educational aims as “social 
efficiency,” “industrial efficiency,’ “complete living,” and she 
recognizes the indispensable necessity of educating for citizen- 
ship, but she does not and she cannot accept any of these aims as 
ultimate, because her vision of life is not bounded by the grave. 
In her eyes the brief span of this life is but a preparation for a 
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richer and fuller life with God which will endure throughout an 
endless eternity. 

The Church and the State do not, and, from the very nature of 

the case, they never can meet in the educational field on equal 
terms. They are not competitors in any strict sense of that 
word, or rivals, but neither can they be indifferent to each other. 
Each has vital interests in the child which must be safeguarded. 
The State must see to it that the child is properly trained for 
citizenship, and the Church must see to it that her children 
are adequately trained for membership in the Kingdom of God. 
The ultimate aim of the Church in education does not lie within 
the scope of the State schools. The State has, in fact, neither 
the authority nor the means of attaining this end, hence the 
schools created and maintained by the State cannot be accepted 
by the Church as competent to educate her children. 
’ The converse of this situation, however, is very far from being 
true. The Church does include in her scheme of education every 
legitimate aim of the State. She not only includes educating for 
citizenship among the legitimate aims to be pursued in her 
schools, but she insists that this aim be always maintained, and 
from the abundance of her treasures she enables her teachers to 
secure this aim far more efficiently than it ever can be attained 
in any merely secular system of education, no matter by whom 
such a system may be supported. 


However clearly drawn the issues may be between the Church 
and the State in the field of education, and however evident it 
may be that the Church in her schools meets every legitimate 
demand of the State, the practical outcome of the apparent con- 
flict of aims between the State schools and the Catholic schools 
is that, while all the taxpayers, Catholic and non-Catholic alike, 
support the State schools, the Catholic taxpayer, in order to 
attain for his children over and above what may be obtained in 
the public schools the higher aims for which the Church of Jesus 
Christ must unceasingly strive, is called upon to build up and 
support a Catholic school system. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to discuss the justice or the 
injustice of the outcome. We are concerned here with a single 
phase of the problem, namely, with the efficiency of the Catholic 
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schools in meeting the demands of the State by educating for 
worthy citizenship, as compared with the efficiency of the public 
schools in the attainment of the same object. If, upon examin- 
ation, it should be found that the Catholic school is incapable of 
educating for citizenship or that it neglects its obvious duty in 
the attainment of this aim, it would become the duty of the State 
to interfere. On the other hand, if the Catholic school should 
prove itself capable and show that it does, in fact, attain the 
ultimate aim of State education as well or even better than the 
State system, then it is obvious that the State should not only 
tolerate the Catholic school, but it should, as far as possible, free 
the portion of the population who support and attend the Catholic 
school from the burden of supporting public schools which, while 
less efficient in attaining the aim of the State, prove themselves 
wholly inadequate for the attainment of the higher aims main- 
tained by the Church and cherished by the Catholic population. 

In educating for citizenship, what is it that the school should 
aim to accomplish? She should aim to send forth from her doors 
men and women who are possessed of certain well-defined quali- 
ties which are essential to worthy citizenship, and which, for 
our convenience, we may group under two heads. In the first 
of these should be placed knowledge and skill. The man who 
has been trained for worthy citizenship should possess skill in 
his chosen vocation, whether this be manual labor, a mechanical 
art, or a learned profession. Moreover, he should be in a position 
to avail himself of the elements of genuine progress which have 
been achieved by the race in his chosen field of labor, and he 
should be a source of help and uplift socially and economically 
to the group of which he forms a part. What education should 
do in this direction is usually discussed under such titles as “The 
Cultural and Vocational Aims in Education,” “Education for 
Economic Efficiency,” etc. But intellectual endowment alone will 
not suffice for worthy citizenship, however necessary it may be 
as a constituent element thereof. A man therefore of the highest 
intellectual development may be a professional criminal, a moral 
weakling, or a depraved character. 

In addition to the development of the cognitive faculties, train- 
ing for worthy citizenship must include the development of a 
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group of moral qualities which are even more necessary than 
intellectual or economic efficiency. Among these qualities the 
following six hold a conspicuous place: 

1. The faith of man in his fellow-man lies at the foundation 
of a democracy. Without this, our social institutions, and the 
State itself, must cease to exist. The son who has no belief in 
his mother’s virtue beyond that which might be established by 
evidence that would convince an indifferent or hostile jury, is 
unworthy to bear the title of son. The husband who has no 
belief in his wife and the wife who has no belief in her husband 
beyond that determined in a similar way, renders marriage futile 
and home impossible. The success among the people of any 
movement for freedom or uplift depends upon the faith of the. 
people in their chosen leaders. In our courts of justice, our 
proper rights and our lives rest upon our faith in the truth- 
fulness of witnesses and the integrity of judges and jurors. 
Destroy public confidence in our merchants and in our bankers, 
in our social and religious leaders, and in our public officials, 
and all the institutions of the democracy would collapse. It is 
evident that the natural faith of man in his fellow-men must take 
its place among the fundamental qualities of the worthy citizen. 

2. Hope is scarcely less necessary to the citizen than is faith. 
A man marries and founds a home in the assured hope of its 
permanence. He plants his crop in the hope of reaping the 
harvest. He builds railroads, develops commerce, or establishes 
factories, in the firm hope of reaping the legitimate reward of 
his investments. Take away from him this hope, and not only 
will all progress come to an end, but all that has been achieved by 
civilization will disappear. . It is the hope of what the future may 
bring that moves every wheel and presses every spring of action 
in human life. “We labor; to what end? The children, — the 
woman in the home, the man in the community. The nation takes 
thought for its future; why? In a few years its statesmen, its 
soldiers, its merchants, its toilers, will be gathered unto their 
fathers. Why trouble we ourselves about the future? The country 
pours its blood and treasure into the earth that the children may 
reap. * * * Take it that the decree has gone forth from 
heaven, there shall be no more generations; with this life the 
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world shall die. Think you we should move a hand? The ships 
would rot in the harbors; the grain would rot in the ground. 
Should we paint pictures, write books, make music, hemmed 
in by that onward creeping sea of silence?” 

3. Man’s love for his fellow-man is, in fact, the fundamental 
principle on which Christian civilization rests. We have only 
to look at life below the human level to learn that no species may 
maintain itself in the struggle for existence save through coopera- 
tion of individual with individual. Individual against individual 
is a principle of disintegration and death. The extent to which 
the principle of cooperation obtains measures the progress of 
the species. Love is the integrating principle of home. The love 
of one man for one woman and of one woman for one man is 
the secure foundation upon which the welfare of the whole 
social body depends, and it is the indispensable condition for the 
maintenance and proper upbringing of children. The love of the 
parent for the child, with its element of self-oblation and 
self-sacrifice, shifts the center of gravity from the individual’s 
self to the group, and teaches the individual to strive for the 
good of the larger self. The city, the nation, the Church, rest 
upon this principle. The element of progress contained in co- 
operation, as opposed to competition, is manifested strikingly in 
the economic and industrial conditions of our times. 

Faith, hope and charity — these three great virtues constitute 
the foundation of Christian character, and they remain the foun- 
dation of citizenship. Not one of them may be dispensed with 
without disaster. To produce these virtues in the children and 
to cultivate and develop them must, therefore, be included in all 
effective education for citizenship. Over and above these three 
virtues, the citizen must possess three additional virtues which, 
while not so fundamental in character are scarcely less necessary. 

4. . The worthy citizen must ever hold the public good above 
all private gain. The good which he shares with his fellow-man 
must appeal to him more strongly than the good which ministers 
to his own individual need. Were this virtue of disinterestedness 
possessed by our men in public life, bribery, fraud and graft 
would be unknown in our midst. Men may readily be found 
who will willingly die for their country, but it takes long years 
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of effective training to produce men who will live for it. The 
sudden awakening of the martial spirit, or a wave of popular 
sentiment, may sweep men from their firesides to the battle 
front, but education for citizenship aims to give to the individual 
the power to live for his country day by day, and to labor un- 
ceasingly for its welfare without the aid that comes from a tide 
of public feeling. The native impulse, with its note of self- 
oblation and self-sacrifice, which leads to parentage, must be 
converted by education and training into a permanent, constantly 
operative principle of conduct. 

5. The citizen must take his part in the making of just laws 
and in their equitable administration. He is responsible in due 
measure for the three elements of government, the legislative, 
the judiciary and the executive, and the school should fit him for 
the performance of the threefold function thus enjoined upon 
him. To this end his intelligence must be developed and his 
integrity must be secured. It is not enough to know; he must do. 
The citizen must not only make and administer laws; he must 
learn to make and administer them for the public good, and he 
must obey them loyally. His example in this respect, no less 
than his power to coerce, must secure respect and obedience to 
the laws of the land. 

6. Finally, the citizen must be trained to curb his own appe- 
tites and to subjugate his own desires so that he may work no 
injury to his fellow-man nor interfere with any right or privilege 
possessed by another. He must learn to govern himself and the 
kingdom of his own passions before he is fit to take part in the 
government of others. 

To educate for citizenship, therefore, means in the first instance 
to produce and develop in the children these six virtues. This, in 
fact, is what is popularly understood as the scope of the moral 
teaching which is so universally insisted upon as the first duty 
of the school. The public school aims, and has always aimed, 
at the development of these virtues, but experience has demon- 
strated, and is demonstrating more clearly day by day, the failure 
of the school to inculcate these moral qualities without the aid 
of religion. It is the consciousness of this failure, coupled with 
the realization of the absolute necessity of these virtues, that lies 
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back of the insistent and growing demand for the introduction of 
religious teaching into our public schools. 

The Catholic school, even more strenuously than the public 
school, insists on the development of these six virtues in all the 
children that come to it, but it should be noted that whereas the 
State is concerned only with the natural virtues of faith and hope 
and brotherly love, and the patriotic virtues of disinterestedness, 
loyalty to law, and self-control, the Church aims at the cultiva- 
tion of these virtues as intensified and exalted to the super- 
natural order. When the Catholic speaks of these virtues, he 
thinks of the great fundamental virtues of faith, hope and 
charity, and of the moral virtues which correspond to the three 
vows of religion, viz., poverty, obedience and chastity. 

Those who do not understand the teachings of the Catholic 
Church sometimes labor under the mistaken notion that there 
is a conflict according to the teaching of the Church between the 
natural and the supernatural, but in her teaching we find, instead 
of conflict, an insistence upon the natural as presupposed by the 
supernatural. The Church’s ultimate aim is, indeed, the develop- 
ment of the supernatural virtues of faith, hope and charity, of 
poverty, obedience and chastity, but she demands as a pre- 
requisite the development of the corresponding natural virtues, 
and she lends to the teacher all the wealth of her supernatural 
treasures for the attainment of these ends. His efforts are to be 
reinforced by divine grace; his knowledge is to be strengthened 
by revealed truth; his motives are to be transfigured by super- 
natural sanction. 

While the Church demands and secures the development of 
the natural virtues as a pre-requisite and as a means to the se- 
curing of her own specific aims in the supernatural order, the 
State’s aim does not reach beyond the natural. The virtues of 
faith, and hope, and charity, of disinterestedness, obedience, and 
self-conquest, as taught in the State school, neither presuppose 
nor secure the development of the corresponding supernatural 
virtues, and for this reason the teaching in the State school is, 
and must remain, inadequate in the eyes of the Church. Nor can 
the Church consent to such a division of the work of education 
as would commit to the State schools the development of the 
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natural virtues and reserve to the Catholic school the develop- 
ment of the supernatural virtues. The unitary character of life 
and the inseparable relations of nature and grace, demand that 
the natural and the supernatural unfold in the child mind simul- 
taneously and in their true relations. The natural and the super- 
natural in the virtues which she inculcates must function as one 
and inseparable vital entity. The supernatural must ever 
strengthen and invigorate the natural. It must supply to the 
natural virtue an enriched source, a wider vision, and a more 
efficient sanction. 

Experience has abundantly shown that moral qualities cannot 
be taught after the manner in which the ordinary branches of 
the curriculum, such as mathematics, or physics, or literature, are 
taught. Moral qualities are not begotten of mere knowledge. 
Their absence may coexist with the widest knowledge and they 
may be present in a preeminent degree where knowledge is 
meager. Moral qualities are vital entities and their production 
is subject to the law of homogenesis. Like begets like. Virtue 
is lit at the lamp of virtue in the natural and in the supernatural 
order. “Learn of Me for I am meek and humble of heart.” “Be 
ye imitators of me as I also am an imitator of Christ.” 

The force of example remains potent throughout life, but the 
younger the child is the more completely is he controlled by 
imitation. This principle secures for him the beginnings of 
knowledge. It leads him into an understanding of many things 
and it is to it that the child is chiefly indebted for the moral 
qualities which determine its character. It is for this reason 
that such care is exercised in securing teachers for our schools 
of irreproachable conduct and attractive personality. 

Since our main reliance in the production of these moral 
virtues in the children is the possession of them in a preeminent 
degree by the teacher, it will be necessary to examine the prin- 
ciple on which teachers are selected for the public schools and 
for our Catholic schools, and it will also be necessary to examine 
what each of these two systems offers for the maintenance and 
development of these virtues in the candidates whom they are 
training for the profession of teaching, and in the body of 
teachers who are actually carrying on the work of education. 
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While the public school in its search for teachers rejects all 
who fail to measure up to a reasonable standard of excellence in 
character and in morals, her only means of attracting men or 
women to the teaching profession is the salary paid. If the 
supply is insufficient, an increase in salary is offered. If higher 
qualifications are demanded, again an increase of salary is the 
only means at the disposal of the State for securing recruits for 
the ranks of her teachers. She desires for her teaching profes- 
sion men and women who possess to a preeminent degree the 
quality of disinterestedness so that they may impart this quality 
to the future citizens of the Republic, yet the only means at her 
disposal is to offer a personal reward. The motive of self- 
aggrandizement is thus proposed in order to attract teachers 
possessing the opposite quality of disinterestedness in a pre- 
eminent degree. 

The converse of this procedure may be observed in the re- 
cruiting of the teaching force of our Catholic schools. The 
Church invites none to the ranks of her teaching communities 
who do not possess the quality of disinterestedness to such a 
degree as to enable the individual to renounce all temporal posses- 
sions, home, family, wealth, and to devote himself unreservedly 
to the good of others without personal earthly reward of any 
kind. Moreover, this attitude must not be a transient one in 
her teachers, for they are required to take a vow of poverty 
and to maintain it throughout life. In order to secure a proper 
attitude towards law, the candidate for the teaching profession 
must not only be willing to obey the laws of the land and the 
commandments of the Church, but he must make a vow of 
obedience whereby he obliges himself throughout life to follow 
the counsel of perfection, the rule of his order, and the com- 
mands of his superior. Again, she welcomes to the ranks of 
her teaching communities only those who possess control over 
their own passions to a preeminent degree, only such men and 
women as are willing and able to curb not only illegitimate and 
vicious impulses, but who are willing to renounce the highest 
privileges of life and to control the great and sacred impulses 
which lead to marriage and to parentage... Her candidates must, 
before entering the ranks of her teaching communities, make 
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vows of poverty, obedience and chastity, and demonstrate by 
their conduct their ability to keep them. 

The Church is not content with the possession by the can- 
didates for the teaching profession of the moral virtues which 
constitute citizenship. She devotes the wisdom and experience 
of centuries to the training of these candidates for two or more 
years in the religious novitiate in the practices which are best 
calculated to develop and render permanent the virtues in ques- 
tion, and after the novice makes his profession and takes his 
place in the ranks of her teachers, she throws around him every 
protection and employs every means for the continued cultiva- 
tion and enhancement of these virtues. 

The State trains the candidates for her teaching profession 
in normal schools and teachers’ colleges, but she possesses no 
means comparable to the religious novitiate for the development 
of the virtues of faith, hope and charity, of disinterestedness, 
obedience and self-conquest. The State, through its superintend- 
ents and school boards, puts forth earnest efforts to keep alive 
a professional spirit in the ranks of her teachers, but, in spite 
of this, the average teaching life of a woman in the public 
schools of the United States is approximately four and a half 
years. The great majority of the teaching force in the public 
schools consist of men and women who teach for a brief period 
in order to earn the salary offered, whereas the teachers in our 
Catholic schools are men and women to whom teaching is a 
lifework and whose motives lift them beyond all earthly pos- 
sessions or the desire thereof. 

In so far as these moral virtues, therefore, are normally in- 
culcated under the law of imitation, our schools should be far> 
more efficient than the public schools in educating for citizenship. 
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The subject that has been assigned to me, The State, is one 
that may, with peculiar appropriateness, be treated in the land 
of the Calverts and the Carrolls. Here on the soil of Maryland, 
we cannot forget that Catholics established the first government 
in this country conducted according to those principles of civil 
and religious liberty which are now universally cherished as the 
essence of true Americanism. And here, in the shadow of this 
Cathedral, begun by John Carroll, within which he sleeps, we 
remember the part taken by him and his family in the estab- 
lishment of the American republic. We remember especially the 
high appreciation which he who had lived in the days of per- 
secution always manifested for the liberty guaranteed by our 
Constitution, the lofty conception which he entertained of the 
function of the State, the genuine patriotism which he exem- 
plified as well as preached, and the beautiful prayer for the civil 
authorities bequeathed by him to the American Church. John 
Carroll had the mind of a statesman as well as the mind and 
heart of a churchman. He realized that the State, as the 
guardian of law and order, is essential to the welfare of the 
Church; that an unjust and persecuting State can tie the hands 
of religion, and a feeble State make its ministrations impossible. 
The spirit of Carroll has descended upon his successors, and the 
see of Baltimore has always been distinguished by the enlightened 
and large-minded patriotism of its Archbishops. Well then, in 
this sanctuary of liberty and religion may we treat of the work 
of the State. 

I 


I have, however, found it impossible to treat the whole sub- 
ject of the State in this paper, and have confined myself to the 
(63) 
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question which to us, as members of the Catholic Educational 
Association, is the most interesting and the most important — 
the question of the State and education. We may or may not 
agree in our speculative opinions in regard to the respective 
rights of parents, the Church and the State, in the matter of 
education; but if differences exist at present they are of slight 
importance. Most happily we are all one in our practical atti- 
tude towards the educational problem; we are one in our convic- 
tion regarding the necessity of Catholic education in all its 
stages, and in our determination to preserve, and, if need should 
arise, to fight for that liberty in education which the laws and 
spirit of our country have hitherto guaranteed to us. Where, 
in any land, can we find a nearer approach to unanimity that 
exists to-day among the Catholics of America? In this union 
lies our strength and our hopes for the future of Catholicism 
in America. May it always be preserved inviolable. 

Now, the relations of the State to education are so many and 
various that it is possible to treat in this paper of only a few. 
I have selected three which seem to me the most important. I 
propose to speak, then, first, of the need of education in the 
modern State; secondly, of State monopoly of education; and 
thirdly, of State education in relation to religion. 

First, it will hardly be denied that modern conditions make 
the education of the people and the cultivation of science not 
only something useful but something really essential to the well- 
being and even to the preservation of the State. The State to- 
day, and for many decades past, has had a heavier burden upon 
it than ever before in the history of the world. If the State, 
throughout the whole civilized world to-day, has taken the same 
general attitude towards education, this is not due to an accident; 
it is due to a necessity which we must clearly perceive in order 
to understand the modern educational problem. It has not come 
about by concert but by force of prevailing~conditions. Two 
causes have made popular education a necessity; one’is the 
rise of democracy, the other, and more powerful cause, is the 
rise. of industrialism. When kings and nobles did all the political 
thinking and all the ruling in a country, the people did not need 
to know much; knowledge, in fact, might be dangerous; it was 
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not the people’s part to reason why, it was theirs to submit and 
obey and work for their masters, who were born, they believed, 
with the sacred right of consuming the fruits of others’ labors. 
Again, when agriculture was the chief and almost the only source 
of wealth, and when the methods of agriculture were traditional 
and unchanging, there was small need of “book learnin’.” The 
only agricultural colleges were located alongside the plow and 
the scythe, where the professors of the science demonstrated it 
to their sons. Each country produced almost all its own neces- 
sites, and, though political rivalries were intense, there was 
nothing like the commercial rivalry that characterizes our day. 

But these simple and primitive conditions have passed away 
forever. Industrialism has changed the face of the earth and, 
together with democracy, has made education a necessity, — 
first, for economic reasons; secondly, for military reasons; and 
thirdly, for political reasons. ° 

Every modern State feels that it is engaged in a struggle for 
its very existence. Here in this country the pressure of rivalry 
is less acutely felt than anywhere else; for we are the most highly 
favored of all nations under heaven, having vast terrtiory and 
almost unlimited resources still largely undeveloped, and no 
neighbors to fear. In Europe the rivalry among nations has been 
most acute; and it is the general opinion that the present titanic 
conflict is at bottom a war of commerce. Nearly every country | 
of Europe has on its hands the very difficult and acute problem 
of finding the means of subsistence for a population too numerous 
for its agricultural resources. The only solution of the problem 
is through a thriving commerce and the chief exports must be 
the products of industrialism. Now, industrialism depends on 
the application of science to manufacture; and the application 
of science to manufacture on a grand scale, especially on a 
national scale, depends upon the cooperation of a large corps of 
highly trained specialists and a great multitude of intelligent and 
skilled workmen. Evidently this can be brought about only by 
the general diffusion of education among the people and the 
intense cultivation of science in the higher institutes of learning. 
lf the modern State would flourish, both popular and higher 
education are essential. 
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This conviction rules the leaders of all nations, certainly of 
all progressive nations. When, a little over a century ago, Prus- 
sia was trampled upon by the armies of Napoleon, its liberties 
gone and its future dark, if not hopeless, two men, the one the 
founder of idealistic philosophy, the other a great statesman, 
longing for the regeneration of their country and the preserva- 
tion of their race and civilization, became convinced that salva- 
tion could be found only in one earthly source — in the educa- 
tion of the people. Prussia had a poor soil and scant mineral 
resources ; it was compassed about with enemies. Its one hope 
of safety and of strength lay in the training sof its Citizens in 
intelligence, character and patriotism, and in directing them to 
the development of industry. Fichte and von Stein, therefore, 
planned the system of national education under which several 
generations of Germans have been trained. Not only in Prussia, 
but throughout the German empire which has since arisen, 
illiteracy was blotted out. And if Germany achieved the position 
of the most powerful and most efficient State in. Europe, no 
one can doubt that this would have been impossible without the 
discipline of its schools, the awakening of popular intelligence, 
and the spread of knowledge. Science and education, grafted 
upon the German character, made Germany what it was in July, 
1914. 

Take one of the smallest countries of Europe and the most 
densely populated, Belgium. It might seem impossible to sup- 
port her teeming millions; and as they continued to multiply, 
would her sons and daughters be forced to exile themselves? 
Must she give up the hope of giving them sustenance? No, they 
must be taught to use their brains and their hands; the excel- 
lence of their intelligence and their skill must compensate for 
the lack of territory. Here again, science and popular education 
solved the difficulty. Without them, Belgium’s population, either 
through emigration or unnatural birth-control, would be far less 
numerous, and the nation never would have reached the flourish- 
ing condition if enjoyed two years ago. 

If we turn to the Orient, we have the examples of China and 
Japan, the wonderful contrast between a vast empire with enor- 
mous resources and countless millions of people, and a group 
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of islands feeble in resources and over-populated. Yet China 
with all its wealth and its people, is exploited by Japan; and 
Japan, so little favored by nature, has become one of the most 
powerful nations in the world. The chief cause is known to all. 
While China. was indifferent to science and education, Japan 
has pursued them with eagerness, and learned from all the na- 
tions of the globe. 

Survey the condition of the world before the war. There was 
an evident proportion between the extent and excellence of 
education and the prosperity of the State. In proportion as a 
nation rises in the educational scale, it rises in industry, Both 
flourish together or languish together. Illiteracy and intellectual 
stagnation brood over the countries where industry languishes ; 
while the strong nations, and the small but flourishing States, are 
characterized by a strong and flourishing educational system. It 
is impossib'e for an illiterate population to compete industrially 
with a well-trained and educated people. An educational revolu- 
tion will have to take place in Russia before it can compete in- 
dustrially with Germany. 

Considerations such as these have convinced the teiadhaies in 
all civilized countries that general popular education is nothing 
short of an economic necessity ; without it a nation cannot procure 
its livelihood, the natural increase of the people is impossible, 
and the State is either dominated or absorbed by a powerful 
neighbor. 

Like considerations, in the second place, make science and 
general education a military necessity. Industry is the mother 
of wealth and wealth is the sinews of war. The tremendous 
cost of modern warfare makes it evident that no nation can de- 
fend itself, even for a short period, unless it is wealthy; but 
wealth would not avail without the resources of ‘science and a 
well-trained so'diery. All modern implements of war are the 
inventions of recent science. The fortresses of Liége, Namur 
and Maubeuge were battered down by some squint-eyed scien- 
tist whom we never heard of. The nation that has the most 
inventive genius and labors most industriously to apply that 
genius to the purposes of warfare has, other things being equal, 
the better chance of success. If Germany has had such aston- 
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ishing successes in the present war, the credit is ultimately due 
and, in no small measure, to its universities; and if France has 
astonished the world by its superb defense, this also is owing 
no less to its cultivation of science and its inventive genius. But 
the man counts as well as the gun. Who believes. that an equal 
number of Russians would have been able to hold Verdun as the 
French have? It is not only the unconquerable heart of the 
French, but their quick and resourceful brain, that has enabled 
them to withstand the most terrific siege in history. No soldiery 
made up of sodden peasants could defend France, but only an 
intelligent, well-trained, educated democracy. 

Who knows if Holland had, at the outbreak of the war, been 
inhabited by a poor and illiterate people, whether in despair 
they would not have felt obliged to allow the Zuyder Zee to 
overflow its dikes and the principal inhabitants of Holland to-day 
would not be Dutch herrings? Wealth, science and popular 
education are, therefore, regarded by statesmen as essential to 
the national defense; and a highly developed system of national 
education is thus not only an economic but a military necessity. 

Education, in a modern democracy, is also a political neces- 
sity. This may be proved by one word— Mexico. That un- 
happy land has been unable to maintain a stable government, 
principally because it has no large middle-class, no substantial 
body of intelligent, well-educated, prosperous citizens -who feel 
the need of security and have the intelligence and power to keep 
the reins of government out of the hands of military dictators. No 
Mexican blanket is large enough to shelter two such bedfellows 
as liberty and illiteracy ; before morning one or the other is sure 
to find himself out in the cold, and I fear it will always be poor 
liberty. No illiterate populace can be a democracy; it can be 
ruled over only by an oligarchy or a despot. Every democracy, 
on the other hand,.as soon as it became conscious of its power, 
has felt the necessity of popular education to preserve its liberties 
and to equip its citizens for the proper fulfilment of their duties. 

This has always been the deep conviction of America, from the 
earliest colonial times down to the present day. Every citizenry 
feels the need of enlightenment to vote on national and local ques- 
tions, and depends for enlightment on the public press. It is 
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incapable, of course, of judging intelligently of all political ques- 
tions — few of us, I fancy, would pass a brilliant examination 
on the merits of the Federal Reserve Bank Act — but it does 
feel competent to decide which party at any period can best 
manage the affairs of the nation. Men may doubt that democ- 
racy is the best form of government, because no form is the 
best; it may not suit Hayti or San Domingo; we may hazard 
a doubt as to whether it would prove workable by the head- 
hunters of the Philippine Islands or even by the Filipinos them- 
selves; but one thing is sure, that democracy can only work 
among an enlightened and well-educated people. In other words, 
education is a political necessity for the modern State. 

I have confined myself to the lower if most essential purposes 
of national education; but economic prosperity, military strength 
and political efficiency do not sum up the desires of a nation. 
It.longs to cultivate and express its deeper soul and mind. The 
best men of every nation know that when a people inimerses 
itself in materialistic pursuits, it loses or fails to develop its finer 
qualities, gives itself up to comfort, luxury and pleasure and 
ultimately, perhaps even in a short time, becomes the prey of 
corruption. So a people cannot be content, and surely it ought 
not be content, with a merely utilitarian education. It must look 
to the higher ends of education. When Fichte would preserve 
German nationality, his first aim was to rouse the soul of the 
German people. He appealed to the deepest and best elements 
within them, conscious that if they felt the stirrings of a noble 
national ambition, they themselves could find the means of ful- 
filling their national destiny. To-day’s newspapers contain a call 
from a great American to spiritual as well as to military pre- 
paredness. Not by bread alone does a nation live, nor by the 
sword. It desires to win renown for things of the spirit. It 
craves to be esteemed as a people of high character, of lofty soul, 
and of noble achievements in the arts and sciences. It aspires, 
in the words of the great poet who sleeps in a little churchyard 
nearby, and whose fame is cherished by this city, —it aspires 


To the glory that was Greece 
And the grandeur that was Rome. 
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These are the ambitions that ennoble a people and bring to it 
that glory which is among its most precious possessions. 

I have been endeavoring at some length, at undue length, I fear 
to give the statesman’s view of education, because it is nece. 
sary for all of us to see his point of view clearly. The statesman 
is prone to consider the churchman and the religious educator 
narrow, wrapt up in petty, sectarian or private interests, and 
forgetful of the really vital interests of the nation. Realizing 
better than others that his nation is engaged in a struggle for 
its very existence, he is impatient, and likely to be intolerant to- 
wards those who, he thinks, concern themselves but little with 
the interests he deems most important, and who view the national 
life from a very different angle. We cannot, therefore, afford 
to be behind the statesman in recognizing the necessary and vital 
interests of the State in education and science. 

If such is the necessity of education to the State, it becomes 
the duty of the State to promote, if need be, its spread and ad- 
vancement. Nothing does more honor to modern society than 
the willingness or rather the eagerness of the people, in all civil- 
ized countries, to give their children a good education. It is only 
ignorant or negligent parents, or those who desire to profit by 
the few pennies their children may earn, who now need the goad 
of the law of compulsory education, which all nations have felt 
themselves obliged to enact. Happy the State where little com- 
pulsion is needed! 

But who is to provide the education which a whole nation 
needs? Can it be done by private agencies alone? No one for 
a moment would think it possible. Is the Church, alone and 
unaided, equal to the task? It is scarcely possible and has no- 
where been accomplished, for the Church lacks two things essen- 
tial to success, sufficient money and the power of coercion. And 
so, wherever education is universal, either the Church and the 
State cooperated, or one supplemented or competed with the 
other, or the State assumed the monopoly of education. The large 
share that the State has taken in the work of education during 
the past century is no accident; it is the necessary result of the 
need of education in the modern State, and the inability to sup- 
ply that need without general taxation. And it is but just that, 
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as the benefits of education go chiefly to the State, the expense 
of it also should be borne by the State. 


II 


The practical monoply of education by the State is an idea 
not very familiar in this land of liberty. Freedom in the matter 
of education seems to us normal and natural; it appears the 
necessary corollary of the liberty of the individual, of the liberty 
of association and of the liberty of the Church to carry on her 
mission. When it is right to prevent the peaceful meetings of 
citizens, to forbid the unions of workmen, to stifle political debate 
in Congress, to gag the organs of public opinion, and to regulate 
the preaching of the Gospel, then, but not till then, will it be right 
for the State to assume a monopoly of education. This was, and 
I feel certain still is, the common view and sentiment of Ameri- 
cans. It is also our common practice. Everywhere throughout 
this land, any person or any group of persons may open any kind 
of a school, from a kindergarten to a university. A clergyman 
of my acquaintance, who was pastor of a colored congregation, 
told me that one of the ladies of his parish used to point with 
pride and delight to a diploma hanging on her wall, as proof 
that she was a college graduate. The diploma was granted by 
the Atlantic City Summer School of Mesmerism. ‘Well, if this 
liberty is sometimes abused, it does no great harm; the frauds 
and the incompetent are quickly discovered and die out, while 
the good schools and colleges live and flourish. It was our com- 
plete liberty of education which gave the first impulse in 
America to popular and higher education, and which has dotted 
this land, from one end to the other, with schools, academies, 
colleges and universities, and provided education for hundreds 
of thousands whom the State would never have been able to 
reach. What would be the educational facilities of Baltimore 
without Johns Hopkins University, St. Mary’s Seminary, Loyola 
College, Notre Dame, Goucher College and Calvert Hall, all 
private institutions? In the olden days all the education was 
given by private academies and colleges: from them issued most 
of the men who have made America what it is. No wonder, 
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then, that liberty of education seems to Americans the normal 
state of affairs. 

Nevertheless, if we look at the history of education through- 
out the world, we see that liberty of education is the exception, 
State monopoly the normal. In this respect, as in others, we do 
not realize how happy is our lot. Liberty is as normal to us as 
the breath of our nostrils ; but the story of government is, for the 
most part, a tale of despotism. In Egypt, all education was in the 
hands of the priests, who were ministers of the State; in China, 
the State for thousands of years has had the monopoly of educa- 
tion: in both instances to the great detriment and almost com- 
plete destruction of originality and freedom of thought. We 
might expect more freedom in Greece, but this was checked by 
the idea of State omnipotence. At Sparta, a father had no rights 
at all over the education of his child; at Athens, all teachers were 
chosen by the State, because, as Plato said, the children belonged 
to the State rather than to their parents. Socrates died a martyr 
to liberty of education. Though Plato and Aristotle had liberty 
of teaching neither reached the conception of an education un- 
controlled by the State. Aristotle gave the reason which has 
guided all advocates of the State monopoly. The chief end of 
the State, he taught, was the acquisition of force to defend it- 
self and subdue its rivals; for this end, national unity is re- 
quired and this is best secured by uniform teaching, given by ~ 
the State. Quite different from Aristotle, the Stoic philosophy, 
which was the first in paganism to reach an exalted idea of the 
value of human personality and of the inviolable rights of hu- 
man reason and conscience, taught the world that no State has 
a right to control entirely the education of the young. 

Among the Romans, education developed in the opposite direc- 
tion, from entire freedom to State monopoly. The early Romans 
had a lofty conception of the rights of the father; hence, educa- 
tion was given under his direction. It is instructive to note the 
development that took place; the duty of education was passed 
on from the family to the municipality and from the municipality 
to the Imperial authorities. The Empire undertook to educate 
the world on the philosophy that man was born for the State 
and should receive his beliefs and ideas from the State. There 
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seemed to be no limit to the Imperial power; but let us remem- 
ber for our encouragement, that though the Roman Empire, in 
its efforts to mould the minds and hearts of its citizens, mar- 
shalled all the resources of the State, all the schools, all the 
literature, all the public monuments, all the arts, all the authority 
of the majestic law of Rome, all the power of the sword, all 
the glory of Roman history and all the force of living traditions 
and habits,— though all these combined to procure unity of 
thought and to perpetuate pagan religion and the worship of the 
State, they all crumbled to dust before the enduring forces of 
Christian truth and love. 


During the middle ages, education was mostly in the hands 
of the clergy; but the Church recognized, both in practice and 
- in principle, that it had no right to a monopoly of education. It 
did indeed oppose the teaching of heresy; but in regard to the 
teaching of the arts and sciences all was left free, and anyone 
who was competent might open a school. 

The old pagan idea of the omnipotence of the State was 
brought back to the world again by the Renaissance and the 
Protestant reformation. The two spheres, the religious and the 
civil, which Catholicism had separated, were again confounded. 
Religion became chiefly an affair of State; wherever a Protestant 
sect prevailed, it identified itself with the State and soon came 
to be dominated by the State. Then vanished before long the 
liberty of education. 

For us Americans, the most instructive history of State 
monopoly of education is that of France. Under the old regime, 
in spite of its absolutism, education was left free; the philosophy 
of the State, as formulated by Richelieu in his political testa- 
ment, was that the cause of education was best promoted: by 
competition and rivalry. The French Revolutionists, tyrannical 
in other respects, were driven by their doctrine of the Rights of 
‘ Man to favor liberty of education. Even the Minister of Educa- 
tion under the First Consul declared that education was.the right 
of everyone and that monopoly of education would become, in 
the hands of the government, the first instrument of enslavement. 
What the minister feared is the very thing that his master, 
Napoleon, desired and planned. He conceived the vast plan of 
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unifying and controlling all the education given in France, from 
the primary schools to the universities, of appointing professors 
and teachers to propagate his ideas, of eliminating all who 
would contradict them, and thus of training the rising gen- 
eration in the way he would have it to go. In a few years all 
the minds of France would belong to him. He has himself 
avowed his aim. “In establishing a teaching body,” said the 
candid despot, “my principal aim is to have the means of directing 
political and moral opinion.” Napoleon was but logical in sup- 
pressing the liberty of the press and exercising the most rigorous 
censorship over books. All lovers of liberty ought to ponder 
very deeply this example of the real menace hidden in the State 
monopoly of education. It is surely the most powerful machinery 
ever invented for the destruction of liberty. 

Napoleon had no sooner fallen, than the Catholics of France 
began a gallant fight for liberty of education. They were as- 
sisted by some sincere liberals who saw that the State monopoly 
was the death of liberty. They had to win ground step by step. 
First, they gained the right of primary education, in 1833; then 
the right of secondary education, in 1850; and finally, in 1875, 
the right of higher education and, under certain restrictions, the 
recognition of their work by academic degrees. The siege of 
Verdun has lasted only a few months; this siege of the French 
Catholics lasted for sixty years, but no sooner were the heights 
won than they began to be lost. The Radicals knew that in a 
free competition between the Catholic and State schools the vic- 
tory would surely go to the Catholic schools, owing to the 
predilection for them which the French people have always felt. 
They avowed it themselves, crying out that in a few years they 
would all be Jesuits. Gambetta, whose audacity and verve we 
have to admire though he was surely aided by a legion of devils, 
raised the cry, “Clericalism is the enemy.” In the name of 
liberty, he proclaimed that all the children of France should be 
trained to think and believe, by himself and his friends. “Na- 
tional sovereignty,” he declared, “must be the sole mistress of 
education. Without State monopoly there is no security.” This 
monopoly is true liberty, La liberté, c’ est ’Etat. Since his day 
the Catholics of France have been divested of most of their 
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rights of education. The graduates of their higher institutions 
were deprived of the crown of academic degrees. The religious 
were driven out of the colleges and even out of the primary 
schools. The State went further still, and closed certain of the 
liberal careers to all but graduates of the State schools. Such 
things are done in the name of liberty and the safety of the 
republic. 

The moral is obvious: monopoly and liberty are incompatible. 
Monopoly is a tyranny of the worst kind, which deprives the very 
best parents of the right of bringing up their children as they 
deem best. It is the re-establishment of the Spartan State. It 
hands over the child to be moulded according to the wishes Of 
the Minister of Education and his assistants. A nation sur- 
renders the formation of its children to a little clique of poli- 
ticians — for it is always a few who rule—to men who per- 
haps were never heard of and whose ideas and spirit may be 
unknown. Was ever such enormous power so blindly surren- 
dered? It is the reappearance upon earth of State worship. 
The State has become a god. The nation says: “Thou art our 
maker. We are clay ‘in thy hands. Fashion us as thou wilt.” 
Any man who respects the rights of conscience, any man who 
has a drop of liberty-loving blood in his veins, must reprobate 
this system. Long ago, John Stuart Mill declared: 


“One thing must be strenuously insisted on — that the govern- 
ment must claim no monopoly for its education either in its higher 
or lower branches, must exert neither authority nor influence to 
induce the people to resort to its teachers in preference to others, 
and must confer no peculiar advantages on those who have been 
instructed by them. * * * It is not endurable that a govern- 
ment should either in law or in fact, have a complete control 
over the education of the people. To possess such a control and 
actually exert it, is to be despotic. A government which can 
mould the opinion and sentiments of the people from their youth 
upwards can do with them whatever it pleases.” 


This is obvious. Under a State monopoly of education, many 
liberties may exist, but not liberty. The German government, 
for instance, which has a monopoly of university education, is 
very careful not to select its own enemies for university profes- 
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sorships; very naturally indeed. It allows its professors perfect 
freedom to utter what blasphemies they will against God and 
Christ, if only they speak well of the Kaiser. 

It is not only liberty that is endangered by the State monopoly 
of education, but originality and fecundity of thought. A na- 
tional system of education tends to uniformity or effects it; and 
uniformity tends to become stereotyped and in the long run can 
with difficulty escape it. A uniform system of education brings 
with it many advantages and at first accomplishes wonders; but 
give it time, and the influence of system and bureaucracy becomes 
deadening. The most striking example of a monopoly of educa- 
tion on a grand. scale and for a long time is China. Some months 
ago we heard a great deal about the efforts of the pacifists to 
Chinafy America; but if they succeed, their success would be 
harmless in comparison with the effects of Chinafying our educa- 
tional system. Of course no Western nation, with its leaven of 
Christianity and science and philosophy, can easily sink to the 
dead level of China; but stagnation is almost the inevitable goal 
of uniformity. A big system becomes unwieldy; a bureaucracy 
becomes conservative and even hide-bound; old methods linger 
long after their usefulness is past. Change and progress start 
from a single man who has freedom, or from a small group. 
Suppose Maryland had a sacroscant system of education when 
Dr. Gilman organized Johns Hopkins University in 1876. In 
the first place, the Brahmins of State education never would have 
allowed the foundation of the university ; and in the second place, 
they would have opposed the daring, revolutionary and sub- 
versive methods he advocated. And Baltimore would have been 
deprived of its chief glory in the scientific world: Who would 
want to see Johns Hopkins Medical School brought under State 
control, and its policies directed by wiseacres of the Educational 
Department? But excellent university as Johns Hopkins is, no 
wise man would want to see all studious youth trained under 
such a system. There is a call, too, for Harvard and Yale and 
Princeton and the rest, which give a very different stamp; and 
there is certainly a call also for the training of our Catholic col- 
leges and universities. The greater liberty and variety in our 
higher education, provided it is conducted by well-trained and 
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earnest men, the richer and deeper will our national life be. We 
aim to produce men, not machines. 

Although the State monopoly of education is against all our 
American traditions, and although private institutions flourish all 
over the land; and although there is no apparent danger of 
abridgement of the liberty of education, still we cannot deny 
that the State is more and more extending its educational ac- 
tivities and reaching out for more and more power. It is a 
trend in the direction of State monopoly, and it is urged on par- 
ticularly by educators, by men who have a hankering for uni- 
formity, who cannot.bear to see other educators following ideas 
and methods different from their own, and especially to see them 
succeed. There is clearly discernible in this country a certain de- 
cay in the spirit of liberty, of self-reliance and of respect for natu- 
ral rights, and a corresponding increase in State worship and in 
the habit of looking to the State as an earthly providence, an ever 
present help in time of need. There are many who take the 
educational systems of France and Germany as models. If ever 
they are adopted, it is the end. of American libertiés. We can 
never afford to forget that eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty. 

Meanwhile let us remember that the general history of State 
control of education has been summed up in three steps. First, 
the State takes the right of inspection and control in many minor 
matters, sometimes rightly, sometimes wrongly; secondly, it sub- 
sidizes private schools; and thirdly, it absorbs them into the 
State system. Our schools have now complete liberty and 
independence; we are better situated than Catholics in most 
countries of Europe, although we suffer from a double:tax. The 
essential thing for us is the complete preservation of the liberty 
and independence of our Catholic education. We must above all 
things, then, hold to this essential of liberty and independence, 
and not barter it for a mess of State pottage. 


III 


The third and last point we propose to treat is the attitude of 
the State in regard to education and religion. This question is 
many-sided and important and at the same time very complex and 
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difficult. A complete treatment of it is impossible on this occa- 
sion ; so let us go at once to its centre, The heart of the question, 
for us, is the menace of secularism in State education. By secu 
larism I mean the ignoring of God and religion in education, or, 
what is worse, hostility to them under the mask of neutrality. 

The most ominous fact of modern times is the triumph ot 
secularism in State education throughout the Christian world. 
The triumph is not complete, but it is already unmistakable. 
Never before in the history of the world has the experiment been 
tried of educating the nations without religion ; of putting religion 
aside as a factor of no importance or even-as an enemy of the 
State. Nevertheless, in spite of their inexperience, or rather 
because of it, secularists have an arrogant contempt for the ad- 
vocates of religious education: and they have a confidence in 
the beneficent results of a secular education which could only 
be justified by centuries of experience. Time is the only test 
of an educational system; and secularist education, which has 
triumphed only in our day, has not yet had sufficient time in 
which to display fully its real tendencies and produce its matured 
fruits. A little modesty, then, would well become the secularist 
educator, with his new and untried system; but modesty is the 
last grace we find adorning his mind or characterizing his utter- 
ances. He lives in the light, if he did not create it; while dark- 
ness broods over the face of religious education. 

Experience, nevertheless, ought to confute his confidence. 
Though secularist education on a national scale has never been 
tried for a long-period, the principles of secularism, of living 
without God and without religion, have been followed by enough 
individuals in all ages and countries to demonstrate the natural 
and inevitable results. The voice of humanity is the voice of ~ 
experience; and it is not mistaken in proclaiming that there is, 
in spite of illustrious exceptions, a natural alliance between irre- 
ligion and immorality. If there is no eternal will to command 
him, every man becomes a law unto himself; conscience no 
longer has a meaning, for it has lost both the power to command 
and the authority it wields as the final arbiter of right and 
wrong. Conscience, when religion is banished, abdicates its 
throne, and self-interest or expediency grasps the sceptre. 
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There can be no real conscientiousness unless there be an in- 
violable conscience, the prophet and king of eternal law. Surely 
this is a truth writ in flaming letters on all the battle-scarred fields 
of Europe: that there is, and, if civilization is to endure, there 
must be, a supreme, inviolable moral law, absolutely binding 
upon nations and their rulers, upon parliaments and upon armies. 
Without this one guiding and controlling principle the world 
would be headed straight for anarchy and chaos. 

Men may grant, however, and even champion the necessity 
of religious instruction, and yet deny that it is an essential ele- 
ment of school education. We know that the Church has re- 
sources in the inherent force of truth and grace, as well as in the 
zeal and devotion of her children, to teach and transmit religion, 
and she is able, even without the school, to carry on her divine 
mission; but we hold that a school education in which religion 
has not a part and a prominent part, is at best a very defective 
education. If religions true, if moral ideals and character come 
first in our estimate of human worth, then the teaching of re- 
ligion and morality, and the training of character, are incom- 
parably the most important elements. of education. 

Not only are religion and morality the most essential parts 
of instruction, but they have a necessary relation to other sub- 
jects of instruction, both by shedding light upon them, and by 
enlisting their aid in the inculcation of moral and religious prin- 
ciples. To banish religion and morality from education is, there- 
fore, not only to eliminate its most important element, it is to 
deprive it of its guiding principle and motive power. Education 
without religion is not only defective but inevitably false in 
certain respects. It fails to emphasize the importance of re- 
ligion and morality and inevitably, even if unintentionally, lays 
the chief stress on secular subjects and secular views, giving them 
a disproportionate importance; and — unless it becomes frankly 
materialistic — it lacks a unifying principle or view of the world, 
and therefore cannot honestly pretend to give a satisfactory 
education. 

To us these views appear transparently true; we cannot see 
how they should not be as evident to all religious minds. They 
are the views of Protestants and even of Jews, in other lands. 
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The Lutherans of Germany insist as strongly as Catholics on 
the necessity of religious instruction as an essential and large 
element of the daily curriculum; and all Protestants in Great 
Britain make the same demand, although dissenters favor the 
so-called undenominational Christianity. In our country too, 
they used to be the views of all American Protestants. The 
Fathers of this country recognized the moral character of the 
people as the main support of our future greatness, and a re- 
ligious education as the chief force that upbuilds character. 
Washington was but giving the general view of his generation 
when he declared that the teaching of morality was the most 
important element of education, afid that this was impossible 
without the teaching of religion. “Let us with caution indulge 
the supposition,” he solemnly warned us in his Farewell Address, 
“that morality can be maintained without religion. Whatever 
may be conceded to the influence of refined education on minds 
of peculiar structure, reason and experience both forbid us to 
expect that national morality can prevail in exclusion of religious 
principle.” Thus spoke the sober and wise thought of his gen- 
eration. If later our country came to reagard the teaching of 
religion as undesirable in the public schools, this resulted not 
so much from any deliberate hostility to religion, but rather 
from the extreme difficulty of finding a satisfactory solution 
of the problem regarding the relation of education to religion. 
It was easy in Germany, for instance, where the population was 
split into two main religious denominations, to devise a system 
fairly satisfactory to both; but in the United States, with its 
numberless sects, the problem was given up in despair and the 
country just drifted into neutrality and secularism. 

We have learned something of the difficulties of sioateess 
to stand in a neutral position is like balancing an egg on end. 
To be neutral between God and no-God, between religion and no 
religion, is a-very hard feat, or rather an impossible feat. The 
American schools incline to the side of God because teachers 
and pupils believe in God and a respect for religion is a 
national characteristic; the French schools, very often at least, 
incline to no-God, because the teachers, regarding themselves 
as the functionaries of an actively anti-Christian government, 
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understand what is expected of them by the officials who give 
advancement. So far, the harm done by the American system > 
has come from its negative and defective character; but if re- 
ligion decays in America, and the day ever dawns when the 
heads of our educational system are suffered to become, as in 
France, the apostles of irreligion, they would turn our system 
into an engine of destruction for the annihilation of Christians. 
Especially would this be the case if the State monopoly of educa- 
tion would ever prevail among us. This monopoly and secularism 
are not necessarily allies, for a State that exercises a monopoly 
in education, as the German Empire, may impart or permit a 
religious element in education; but when a State assumes the 
monopoly of education and entirely banishes religion from its 
schools, and especially when this policy has the real approval 
of public opinion; then no limit can be set to the possibilities 
of harm. 

Such a desperate situation, thank God! is still far off; but it 
is indeed strange that a practical and level-headed people like 
the Americans can fail to see that religion and morality are the 
foundation of abiding national security and prosperity, or, see- 
ing this, can believe that religion and morality can be vital ele- 
ments of our national life if they are excluded from our schools. 
Especially is it remarkable that religious people can fail to see 
the importance of religious education. Is it not as evident as 
the sun in the heavens that one weighty reason, at least, why 
Protestant churches in this couritry are empty and the mass of 
the Protestant people are churchless, is that so little religious 
instruction and training are imparted to Protestant children? 
And, conversely, that Catholicism is strong, partly, at least, be- 
cause its children are well instructed and trained? It is not we 
who face the prospect of gradual extinction; we have found the 
remedy by the establishment of schools in which a complete 
education, religious and moral as well as intellectual and physical, 
is given to our children. We are not usking or craving State 
aid for our schools; we are above all jealous of our liberty and 
independence and rejoice in the success of our schools; but we 
grieve over the rapid decay of religion in our country and de- 
plore the blindness that will not see in the lack of religious 
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education one of ‘the chief causes of this decay. We desire to 
see a more enlightened public opinion which will recognize that 
you cannot gather the harvest unless you first sow the seed; nor 
reap wheat unless you sow wheat; that you cannot have a strong 
morality in public and private life unless you train the children 
in morality; and that you cannot train them in morality unless 
you implant in their hearts the love and fear of the Eternal Law- 
giver and Judge. We desire, also, to have an historical truth 
recognized ;— namely, that we Catholics have preserved the 
true, original American principle of education, professed by 
Puritan, Cavalier, and Catholic, and by the fathers of our coun- 
try, which maintained that the chief and most important element 
in education is the training of the young in religious and moral 
principles. It is not we who have left the channel of true Ameri- 
canism and are willing to drift recklessly on an uncharted sea: 
it is those men who do not fear the experiment of training a 
whole nation without the knowledge and fear of God. 





EDUCATING TO CITIZENSHIP, OR PATRIOTISM IN 
EDUCATION 


REVEREND CHARLES B. CARROLL, S. S. J., EPIPHANY APOSTOLIC 
COLLEGE, WALBROOK, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Catholic schools, colleges and Catholic educational institutions 
in general, ought to produce the ideal American citizens. It is 
not sufficient that we Catholics are convinced that we are pro- 
viding our country with its best citizens. We shall do our duty 
as Catholics. and educators only when leaving nothing undone 
to convince all non-Catholics that Catholic education is not only 
safe and sane, but that it is the best, and that system of edica- 
tion most needed by this nation. We shall not have done our 
duty, nor shall the Church succeed in her divine mission in 
proper measure, nor our educational system have honor, if we 
hide our light. We must be not only good Catholics first 
and always, but good Americans first and always, and we 
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can never make it too clear to all America that we are not good 
Catholics unless we are good Americans. “Catholics are un- 
American, disloyal, unpatriotic!” This is a slander that has 
been openly and secretly told of us, since the foundation of the 
American Republic — even since the beginning of Christianity. 
The falsehood is important to us American Catholics when it 
brings God’s Church under suspicion, and puts a serious obstacle 
in the way of the work of the Church in America. 

No one acquainted with our past history, and with present 
events, will deny that Catholics in America have been, and are 
grossly misrepresented and misunderstood in the matter of their 
loyalty, as in other matters. What should be the attitude of 
Catholics toward this slander of un-Americanism? Is it enough 
to shrug our shoulders, and piously sigh, that “the Church will 
always be persecuted?” It is not enough. We are bound to 
clear away all false ideas about God’s Church, as far as we can. 
As there is a widespread false idea about our patriotism, or lack 
of it, we are bound to show that we have patriotism and that it is 
the genuine kind. It is not necessary to have war to do this. 
When Jesus Christ was accused of disloyalty and unpatriotism, 
did He remain silent? He did not. He commanded loyalty to 
constituted authority. He showed His love for His own land 
even to tears, and to death. 

If time permitted to delve into the history of Rome during 
the Christian persecutions, of Italy during unification, of England 
threatened by Spanish invasion, of Germany under the Kultur- 
kampf, of France and the Associations Law, of China durifig the 
Boxer uprising, of Mexico at the present time, and of our own 
‘United States in the Revolution, in Know-Nothing and A. P. A. 
times, it would be evident that Catholic loyalty has been put to 
the test in all these instances. On the foreign missions, mis- 
sionaries have been cast into prison on the ground that they were 
foreigners teaching a foreign religion, and spreading a foreign 
influence, and that they had no sympathy with the nation which 
they sought to convert. We all know that there has long been too 
widespread a feeling of the same nature against us here in the 
United States. The prejudice and misunderstanding concern our 
parish schools and institutions more than anything else. The 
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“Little Red School House” has been declared the impregnable 
fortress of true Americanism, whilst the Catholic school has been 
described as the “School of Scandal” for breeding unpatriotism, 
un-Americanism, disloyalty. 

How far are some Catholic schools and Catholic educational 
institutions to blame for so false an impression? We Catholics 
know that there is no disloyalty, un-Americanism nor un- 
patriotism in our schools. How much have our Catholic institu- 
tions done, that could and ought reasonably to be done, to make 
them patriotic, American, loyal? Have we patriotism by merely 
thinking that we have it? Have we virtue by merely thinking 
that we have it, or is it not to be expressed by acts? Is patriot- 
ism merely a negative thing, or is it to be expressed by acts? 

What is patriotism? 

Patriotism is not Chauvimism, that excessive so-called patriotism 
which exalts love of country above love of God, glorifies it into 
a religion, and puts the flag where the cross of the Redeemer 
ought to be. 

Patriotism is not Jingoism, that race hatred which stirs up 
unnecessary wars. 

Patriotism is not Hyphenism, which disrupts a nation in- 
ternally, poisons a nation’s blood, gnaws at its heart, and. kills a 
nation’s very soul. 

Patriotism is not that Nationalism which holds that we have 
a divine mission from Heaven to bring the world to our Ameri- 
can way of thinking in all things, and that no American should 
think-otherwise. 

Patriotism is not that /nternationalism which holds that the 
national aspirations, national ideals, national institutions, customs, 
and preferences, of all nations, must be destroyed, to build upon 
their ruins a universal socialism. 

Patriotism is defined as “The love of one’s country.” The 
true love of one’s country is properly expressed neither by the 
vociferous fanaticism of some, nor by the lethargic indifference 
of others. Love is expressed and measured by feelings, by 
words, by deeds. Patriotism is not a mere sentiment which a 
citizen may adopt or ignore according to his wish or taste or 
fancy. It is a solemn obligation which binds correspondingly in 
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civil life, as divine faith binds in the religious sphere. The duty 
of patriotism is implied in the privilege of citizenship. Right rea- 
son, the present order of the world, and the virtue of justice, dic- 
tate that every man should be a citizen of some one country, and 
help to share its burdens as well as its benefits. Asa citizen, every- 
one shares a personal responsibility of safeguarding the integrity, 
the life, and the happiness of the nation’ of which he is a part. 
It is no more the duty of the patriotic to suffer or die for the 
protection of the unpatriotic, than it is the privilege of the latter 
to preserve their life and property at the expense of the blood 
and suffering of the former. It is the clear duty of all to foster 
and to preserve by thought, by word and by deed, a lofty civic 
and national spirit, which finds its expression in what we call 
patriotism. 

As the Church of God condemns those who say that it is suf- 
ficient to worship God in spirit, without any outward words or 
acts, so a nation condemns those who have no feeeling, no word, 
no deed, to show their love for their country. There is some- 
thing warm, attractive, noble, and constructive, in the man or 
woman of patriotic heart; it is the inspiration of Heaven. 
There is something cold, repulsive, mean, and destructive in the 
man or woman of unpatriotic heart ; it is the inspiration of Satan. 
The man who has no patriotism has something else in its place — 
it is hate. Between the disloyalty of such man and the disloyalty 
of Satan, there is a painful similarity. To the unpatriotic man, 
the celebration of a national holiday is what the anointing of 
Jesus was to Judas, “so much waste.’ One of the signs of the 
unpatriotic and the disloyal is a constant spirit of carping and 
bitter criticism of those high in authority, whilst praise and 
sympathy are reserved for our country’s enemies. 

It is pertinent and necessary to state that certain journals and 
individuals furnish us with undoubted examples of unpatriotism 
and disloyalty. How far a too great readiness to criticize the 
civil authorities is compatible with liberty and with a professed 
loyalty, is too broad a question to treat here. With regard to a 
Catholic attitude: it seems to have been the ‘teaching of the 
Saviour, and the policy of His Church, the greatest Popes, and 
the wisest churchmen, that it is much better to suffer small 
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wrongs at the hands of those in power, than to bring upon God’s 
Church the charge of disloyalty by constant acrimonious criti- 
cism. Those who know the mind of His Eminence, Cardinal 
Gibbons, are impressed with his firm and hearty loyalty. No 
man in America has enjoyed the confidence and friendship of 
sc many Presidents and statesmen as he. Cardinal Gibbons has 
won the American people and respect for God’s Church, more 
by his truly American loyalty than many carping critics ever 
could do. 

The alien and sedition laws of earlier American history show 
how far criticism had gone in those times ,and we have recently 
seen strong tendencies in the same direction. It would not 
surprise us to see those laws reenacted. It must be admitted 
that ordinarily criticisny of a government in a democracy is a 
sign of health, not of disease. But there is a time for, and a 
limit to all things. Constant and bitter criticism of the President 
when the country faces the grave crisis of war, smacks of dis- 
loyalty. Certain dangers can compass the death of a nation’s 
patriotism. Some of these are: Exaggeration of the idea of 
liberty ; the disappearance of a nation’s ideals; an overgrowth of 
the commercial spirit; and a glut of the melting-pot, making it 
unable to change foreigners into good Americans.. In facing 
these dangers, the schools must be the nation’s hope. The young 
must be trained to cherish the nation’s ideals, trained to the 
realization of the necessity and duty of defending their country, 
trained to an ardent patriotic love for the flag and the lofty 
principles for which it stands. 


Sacred Scripture, reason, and experience approve of patriot- 
ism. The Church encourages it. We Catholics know that the 
Catholic Church, because of her universal mission to all the na- 
tions, can never be a merely national Church. We know ‘that 
the Pope, as the Vicar of Christ, is no foreigner, since, like 
Christ, Whom he represents, he is the teacher for all the world, 
and is not a subject of any foreign nation. American history 
amply proves that American Catholics are not foreigners. The 
Catholic Church fits herself divinely to every nation. She 
teaches patriotism in its grandest form. She commands Catholics 
to be loyal to their country. She bids them honor and obey 
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constituted authorities as having their power from God. The 
Church would tell American Catholic youth that it is their duty 
to be patriotic; that they should be fearless to defend the flag; 
that if they lose their lives in defense of their country, they will 
gain eternal life with a just God. 

American Catholic patriotism has always been of the genuine 
kind. It has never sought to deprive other American citizens of 


‘their rights merely because of their religion. Some Catholics 


seeing bigotry and fanaticism masquerade under the name of 
patriotism, may have become disgusted with the very word 
patriotism. This furnishes us an additional reason why we 
should profess and practice the real patriotism, the more ardently 
and publicly. Catholics are conservative in public matters by 
conviction, by natural modesty, and by the experience of perse- 
cution. Yet for the sake of truth, and for the honor of God’s 
Church, we should not hide our light. “Our Lord commands 
us to “let our light shine before men.” If Catholic patriotic 
societies are needed to foster genuine Catholic patriotism, let 
us have them. If these truly patriotic societies furnish but a 
contrast. to the bigoted unpatriotic societies, let us have them. 
But let them be truly American and never foster antagonisms. 
The glory of God’s Church, fidelity to its mission, and the 
preservation of the original principles of the American Republic, 
demand that the citizens which the Catholic school and college 
produce shall set the highest standard of Americanism. 

The public schools and secular colleges are wide awake, and 
striving for a sound patriotism. Our Catholic schools and col- 
leges must not lag behind in so noble a cause. It is our sacred 
duty to teach Catholic school children to be patriotic. As an 
easy and natural means of teaching patriotism to Catholic youth, 
let there be no Catholic school or college without its American 
flag on building or grounds; in all parades or processions not 
peculiarly religious, let the American flag have the honored place 
to the exclusion of other national flags; let there be a brief and 
simple flag-drill of salute to the flag, at stated times, once a day, 
or once a week; let the school and college auditorium display the 
flag at all entertainments. The national anthem should be made a 
part of the school curriculum, to be memorized and sung by 
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the pupils. American national holidays should always be ob- 
served with appropriate celebrations. The Chicago Catholic 
School Board is reported in the press as about to act against “the 
hyphen” in the Catholic schools. When we consider that there 
is a very large foreign element in the Chicago schools we can 
not but regard the action of the Catholic School Board as a 
wise one. The purpose of this Catholic School Board, according 
to its own announcement, is to thoroughly Americanize the 
Catholic school system of Chicago. 

In making a passing reference to this point, it must be ad- 
mitted that where there is no necessity to use a hyphen to properly 
designate place of birth, it is well to drop it. Where the hyphen 
is used'to signify a divided loyalty, it is an undeniable evil, and 
the Chicago Catholic School Board does well to expunge it. 
There will be an effort made to introduce into the public schools 
a new booklet entitled Catechism and Patriotism, by Alice 
Louise Thompson. The little book has much in it that would be 
useful in teaching patriotism to Catholic children, as well as to 
those of the public schools. 

We have a catechism at present which is the most important 
that can be conceived, the catechism of Christian Doctrine. It 
may be questioned by some as to whether it is wise to put into 
the hands of Catholic children another book called a catechism, 
which may beget in the child mind an idea that this new cate- 
chism is of equal importance with the catechism of Christian 
Doctrine, or the idea may arise that the new catechism is 
to supplant the old catechism ; there is no limit to the child fancy. 
I am so fully and ardently in sympathy with the purpose and 
contents of the Catechism of Patriotism, that, except for: this 
question as to the fitness of its first word of title, I have only 
words of praise and best wishes for it. As it seems to fill a need 
in the school and college curriculum, I suggest that it be examined 
by this honorable body of American educators, the Catholic Edu- 
cational Association, and that it be recommended for use in 
Catholic schools and colleges. If objection be made to its title, a 
“catechism”, or to the irrelevancy of part of its contents, a similar 
book could be used with more satisfactory title or contents as: 
“A Primer of Patriotism,” or “Principles of Patriotism,” or 
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“Text-Book on Citizenship.” If objection be made that our 
school and college curriculum are already over-congested with 
text-books, then a compromise could be made by adding the 
essentials of such book as a separate chapter to the text-book of 
American history, or to the text-book of civil government. 


The Catholic Boy Scout- Movement deserves encouragement. 
Besides fostering the patriotic aspirations of Catholic boys, under 
Catholic auspices, boys are taught woodcraft, manliness, self- 
reliance, and useful facts of outdoor life. In Italy the Catholic 
Boy Scouts are found to be necessary, because the National Boy 
Scouts have drawn away from Catholic influences. In Rome, 
the center of Catholicity, a zealous prelate with a view to giving 
the Boy Scouts of the National Corps a chance to fulfill their 
obligation of hearing Mass on Sundays, which their horarium 
and exercises did not favor, celebrated the Holy Sacrifice a half- 
hour before the boys met, and in a church a half-minute’s walk 
from their quarters. How many of these Italian National Boy 
Scouts attended Holy Mass? Only one out of every hundred! 
One per cent. A Catholic Boy Scouts’ horarium would provide 
for the boys’ attendance at Mass. 

As soon as the public schools are opened next fall the Daugh- 
ters of the Revolution in this city will set about the work of 
establishing the Loyal League in the public schools. Per- 
mission to establish the League among the school children has 
been given by the School Board. The meetings of the Public 
School Loyal League are to be held after school hours, and the 
attendance will be voluntary. The Loyal League will work par- 
ticularly among the children of foreign-born residents. The 
object of the League is to encourage a love for the American flag, 
and for American ideals. 

Such organizations can accomplish much good, when guided 
by proper principles, and experience teaches us that people are 
determined to have organizations. 

It was to answer the natural craving for patriotic organization, 
and for several other strong reasons, that the writer of this 
paper founded about the end of 1915 “The Catholic American 
Flag Association.” Its principles were made soundly Catholic 
and entirely American. It has avoided all aggressiveness and 
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has no secrets. The primary purpose of the Catholic American 
Flag Association was to express Catholic love for, and loyalty to, 
the American flag. A second purpose was to train all the chil- 
dren of Catholic schools to an external as well as internal respect 
for the flag. A third purpose was to mark a charitable contrast 
between this Catholic, truly American, and genuinely patriotic, 
non-secret, non-bigoted flag association, and those patriotic 
societies whose purpose seems to centre upon enmity to the 
Catholic Church. 

The Catholic Church is, we know, the world’s great master- 
piece of organization. This is the age of organization. We 
Catholics are trained to the idea, and know it to be useful and 
necessary. Catholics will do well, therefore, to consider the 
many efforts made by our non-Catholic fellow-citizens to or- 
ganize for the fostering of a better patrotism. That such efforts 
are very much needed is plainly evident from the recent alatm- 
ing failure of our War Department to raise a few thousand 
recruits for the late threatened war with Mexico. When patriot- 
ism dies, the nation itself is dead. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE COLLEGE DEPARTMENT 


FIRST SESSION 
TuEspDAY, JUNE 27, 1916, 2 P. M. 


The College Department held its first session in the Knights 
of Columbus’ Hall, at 2:00 P. M., Tuesday, June 27th. After 
the usual prayer, the President, Rev. Matthew Schumacher, 
C. S. C., opened the thirteenth annual meeting. The minutes of 
the previous meeting were adopted as printed in the twelfth 
Annual Report. It was then announced that there would be no 
departure from the printed program. Before beginning his ad- 
dress, the President read a letter which, in accordance with the 
instructions of the Executive Committee of the College Depart- 
ment, he had sent to-the presidents of colleges and the superiors 
of religious orders immediately after the executive meeting in 
November. This letter asked for an expression of opinion on 
the advisability of enforcing the college standards adopted at 
the last annual convention. This letter and the replies received 
formed the basis of the President’s address: 


ADDRESS OF REVEREND MATTHEW SCHUMACHER, C. S. C. 


On May 9, 1916, the following letter was sent to Presidents 
of Catholic Colleges: 


The College Department of the Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion has been working during the past few years on the standard- 
ization of the Catholic College. At the meeting held in St. Paul, 
1915, a number of requirements that were considered essential 
to the standard college were unanimously adopted by the College 
Department. The next point up for consideration, and one of 
consequence, is, Should we apply a sanction for the standard that 

(91) 
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we have adopted ? and if so, how can we make this standard effec- 
tive? Everyone realizes that the delicacy of this question is 
equaled only by its importance. Frequently there are requests 
from different organizations or institutions for a list of accredited 
Catholic colleges. It is presumed that the Association has such 
a list and these institutions would be willing to give full rating 
to schools included in that list. I think it is clear we cannot make 
out such a list unless we have a standard such as was adopted at 
our last meeting. -It is likewise clear, I believe, that all our 
Catholic colleges have not attained the same level of efficiency, 
nor the same high standard, hence, it would be hardly fair to 
include them all in one list. The question now arises, How should 
we proceed in formulating such a list? 

We hope to discuss that question at the coming convention 
in Baltimore. For this reason, as the President of the College 
Department, I would like to urge you in the interest of Catholic 
Colleges, to be present yourself at this meeting, or to have a rep- 
resentative present. If it is impossible for yourself or a repre- 
sentative to attend the meeting, may we not hope that you will 
send, in writing, your opinion regarding the advisability of apply- 
ing a sanction, and the method of this application? 

With every good wish for the success of your work, and trust- 
ing you will find time to be with the College Department at its 
next convention, 

Respectfully yours, 
MatTTrHew SCHUMACHER, C. S. C., 
President College Department, C. E. A. 


There has been a steady and encouraging growth in the solu- 
tion of the big problem of the College Department of the C. E. A. 
There has been an earnestness and a devotion to the work that 
has carried us to desirable conclusions. No step was hastily 
taken, no resolution of moment ill-advised. The question of the 
number of units to be required for entrance to college was settled 
by declaring that the number of units shall be sixteen (16). The 
number of semester hours for graduation was fixed at one hun- 
dred and twenty-eight (128). The conditions that a Standard 
College should meet were next carefully gone over and the 
minimum requirements for the Standard College were adopted. 
We have then gone on record in reference to these important 
elements affecting the college; the question now arises, have we 
completed our task? If not, whatis next? 

I think a little thought will make it clear that entrance require- ° 
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ments, semester hours for graduation, the requisites of a Stand- 
ard College, are not complete entities in themselves, they are 
only preliminary to another step that will unify them and give 
them meaning. Shall we take that step, shall we give a sanction 
to our labors, or are we content to make our efforts up to date 
merely a record in the printed proceedings with the obvious query 
attached to them, Why so far and not to the end? Can we 
logically, even if the reasons for going on were not so abundant, 
halt at the present stage in our work? Let me read you again a 
resume of legislation adopted in reference to the Standard Col- 
lege by the College Department at its meeting in St. Paul in 1915: 

(1) The Standard College should require sixteen units for 
entrance. (Adopted at the Chicago Convention, 1911.) 

(2) The Standard College should require one hundred and 
twenty-eight semester hours as a minimum for graduation. 
(Adopted at the New Orleans Convention, 1913.) 

(3) The Standard College should have at least seven depart- 
ments with seven professors giving their entire time to college 
work. The departments of English, History, Language and 
Philosophy should be represented among these seven departments. 

(4) The professors of the Standard College should have a 
college degree or its equivalent; they should instruct in that de- 
partment for which they have had special preparation. 

(5) The library of the Standard College should contain at 
least 5,000 volumes. 

(6) The laboratory equipment of the Standard College 
should be sufficient to carry on work in Physics, Chemistry and 
General Science. The equipment should represent at least 
$5,000.00. 

(7) The number of hours of work a student should be re- 
quired to carry a week in the Standard College should be at least 
sixteen ; ordinarily not more than twenty. 

(8) The Standard College should require no professor to 
carry ordinarily more than sixteen hours of teaching a week. 


Does not the question naturally arise, Are there any Catholic 
colleges that meet this standard? If so, which ones? We have 
committed ourselves to a standard; are we prepared to abide 
by it? In considering the advisability of giving a sanction to our 
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labors in the shape of a list of standard colleges, it is well to 
remember that there are different classes of institutions. We 
might group them under three headings : 

1. Those institutions that at present meet fully the conditions 
of the Standard College as accepted by the College Department. 

2. Those institutions that are not fully in line at present but 
are rapidly improving and in a short time will be in Class 1. 

3. Those institutions that are not in line at present and have 
no desire to improve so as to reach the standard. 


The institutions of the first class need not fear the effects of a 
sanction; they would rather find it an advantage. The institu- 
tions of the-second class will find that a sanction has the force of 
hastening their advancement, and they should be given every help 
to improve. The institutions of the third class are like the barren 
fig tree — why should they encumber the ground? 

There are reasons, of expediency at least, that seem to urge 
us to formulate a list of colleges for which the College Depart- 
ment will vouch. The present age is statistic-mad, and the power 
of the printed page has lost none of its attraction for the ordinary 
man. The absence of a school from a list where some think it 
ought to be found does not help that school in the estimation of 
those who simply read statistics or who have a more practical 
interest. There is unfortunately a presumption against the 
standard of Catholic colleges, and however unjust we may con- 
sider this situation, the fact remains. We are now dealing with 
facts, not with ideals. When efficiency has taken such hold of the 
public point of view, we can ill afford to court those methods that 
a priori brand us as inefficient. Again a fact. We must prove 
our position, and we must prove it in a way that can be grasped 
by the ordinary man. He can understand a list of standard col- 
leges though he may know nothing of educational standards. He 
can understand a rating, though he be ignorant of the nature of 
the test that determined the rating. To his mind a list of stand- 
ard colleges means that all the schools in that list are capable of 
doing the work that a college is supposed to do, and that any 
school in that list to that extent at least is worthy of patronage. 
The absence of any school from that list is a serious handicap to 
the claims of that school. 
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The standardizing of schools of all kinds has become so wide- 
spread that there are agencies all over the country engaged in 
this work. Some are voluntary in character. Their membership 
is made up of schools that have applied for admission and whose 
standards have been found sufficient. Some are under the con- 
trol of a State, and all the schools within the State are made to 
conform to a given standard. This activity has had the effect of 
making the people acquainted in a general way with the work 
being done, and has made them judge of schools pretty largely 
according to the valuation put upon them by these agencies. 
They know that every association represents a certain definite 
aim, they know that educational associations are concerned with 
educational matters and they look to these associations for light 
on school questions. They are aware of the existence of the 
Catholic Educational Association, and naturally, when consulting 
the proceedings of our association they expect to find the same 
kind of information that they look for and find in the proceedings 
of other educational associations. Can we disappoint them and 
hope to keep their confidence? 

We often complain that a great number of Catholic students 
do not come to Catholic colleges for their collegiate work. We 
are anxious to have them with us. There are reasons why some 
of them go to other schools, reasons that in no way reflect on the 
Catholic college. There are a great many, however, that we feel 
we ought to have, but does it not occur to us that we must be 
ready to give what they have a right to expect before we can 
seriously hope to bring them to our doors? This means simply 
that we must have a Standard College, we must be able to take 
graduates, whether from the Catholic high school or the public® 
high school, and give them a regular college training. If we are 
ready to do this, we are a Standard College, and if we are a Stand- 
ard College why not declare this fact in such a way that those who 
are interested may know,? Those who are not coming to us now 
will hardly turn in our direction unless they are convinced that 
in externals we are at least up to the ordinary college, and they 
will seek this information in the easiest way, that is, they will 
consult lists of standard colleges. This may insure a hearing; 
any other method means almost certain disregard on the part of 
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prospective students. Nor can we justly appeal to the support 
of high schools, either Catholic or public, if we cannot assure 
them that their pupils will be properly taken care of. The high 
school owes it to their pupils to direct them, if not to the best, 
at least to the satisfactory. All this means the maintenance of 
standards, and those who maintain standards owe it to them- 
selves and to the cause of Catholic education to let their light be 
seen. There has been a decided increase in attendance at Catholic 
colleges. Gratifying as this is we are still only receiving one-half 
the number of Catholic students who attend college. The actual 
figures will be found in the “Report on the attendance at Catholic 
Colleges and Universities in the United States,” gathered by 
Rev. James A. Burns, C. S. C., for the present Convention. 
Why should we not bring out our own list of Standard Col- 
leges? Some Catholic colleges belong to educational associations, 
and to be admitted they had to reach a certain standard. When 
the State demands registration and the attaining and maintaining 
of a certain standard, Catholic colleges meet the standard. In the 
one case it is voluntary, in the other there is no choice. Is it not 
just a bit odd that we are willing to appear on lists of Standard 
Colleges, whether non-Catholic or State, and that we find it so 
difficult to make up a list of our own? Why should we not 
formulate a list that we can offer the world and claim the same 
recognition for it that the lists of other associations are accorded? 
Are we not holding our position too lightly, and are we not losing 
a magnificent opportunity ? 
Whether we like it or not our status can be learned by those 
interested, and made known. It is made known negatively by the 
& omission of our names from documents where the colleges of the 
country are given, an absence that does us no good. It is made 
known positively by those writers who are studying conditions 
of education along certain lines or in certain sections. Our cata- 
ogues are public documents. Writers on standardization will 
consult these if they cannot get information directly, and will 
rate us according to the printed matter we issue regarding our 
institutions. The classification may not be flattering; it may not 
be entirely true; but it will have its effect on those who read 
about the standards maintained by the various schools referred 
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to in publications of this kind. Such publications in the hands 
of the public will outweigh any indignation, suppressed or even 
expressed, by those who have been evaluated from their own 
printed catalogues. This is actually being done, and we may look 
for more of it. I might instance a recent bulletin of the Bureau 
of Education, “The Various Types of Southern Colleges for 
Women,” by Elizabeth Avery Colton. In this publication the 
author divides the colleges she is considering into six classes, 
with plain statements regarding each class; then after naming 
the schools that refused to give information, though repeatedly 
requested, judgment is passed upon these institutions. This again 
is a condition that is actual and may be realized more frequently 
in the future. If we are to be judged, if we are to be classified, 
if we are to be standardized, should not this be done by sympa- 
thetic minds, should not it be done by ourselves, by the College 
Department of the Catholic Educational Association? 

*A standard without a sanction is an anomaly. As an associa- 
tion of Catholic colleges we assume a certain responsibility before 
the public in the matter of Catholic education. While we are 
made up of individual colleges our responsibility is more than 
individual. The public looks to us for an expression of prin- 
ciple, and for a declaration of standard, effective standard. Does 
not the Church expect the same? The vital agencies within the 
Church, the forces that arise to help her in her work, are justly 
valued by the kind of service they render; the Church likes to 
point to them as active powers doing credit to her approbation 
and giving her among men the good report she so richly deserves. 
But if the standard-bearers fail, it is not a private misfortune but 
a public grief. Are we going to let the opportunity for real 
service go by? Shall we allow the whole body of Catholic col- 
lege education to languish, yea perish, because of incurable afflic- 
tion in one or other member, particularly when that affliction, if 
not self-induced, is at least self-perpetuated? We owe a duty 
to ourselves, we owe a duty to Catholic education whose spokes- 
men we now are, we owe a duty to that Church which has always 
held education as the apple of her eye, and which now looks to 
us to represent her fairly, if not generously. 
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There can be no question, it seems to me, about the advisability 
of a sanction; the only questions would seem to be: 

1. Are we ready to apply a sanction? If so, how should we 
proceed in carrying it out? 

2. If we are not ready, what is lacking? 

We should hesitate no longer to handle these questions. 


Immediately after his address the President appointed the 
Thursday morning session as the time for the general discussion 
of the question which he emphasized so strongly in his address. 

The Chair was then empowered to name the following com- 
mittees : 

On Nominations: Brother Thomas, F. S. C., Chairman; Very 
Rev. Humphrey Moynihan; Rev. D. J. McHugh, C. M.; Rev. 
D. A. Casey, O. P.; Rev. J. A. O’Connor. 

On Resolutions: Very Rev. B. P. O’Reilly, S. M., Chairman; 
Very Rev. M. A. Hehir, C. S. Sp.; Rev. I. Wagner, C. PP. S:; 
Rev. J. W. R. Maguire, C. S. V.; Brother James, C. F. X. 

Then the Rev. J. W. R. Maguire, C. S. V., read 4 paper on 
“Why Sociology Should Be Taught in’ Our Colleges.” This 
paper was discussed by Rev. P. McDermott, C. S. Sp., Rev. 
Brother Bernardine, F. S. C., and Rev. M. Schumacher, C. S. C. 

The meeting then adjourned to allow the representatives of 
the Colleges for Women to meet and discuss the advisability of 
organizing a separate section to deal with questions peculiar to 
their colleges. 


MEETING OF THE REPRESENTATIVES OF COLLEGES 
FOR WOMEN 

This meeting took place at 4:30 P. M., in the Knights of Co- 
lumbus’ Hall. The President of the College Department, the 
Rev. M. Schumacher, C. S. C., occupied the Chair, and the Sec- 
retary of the College Department, the Very Rev. J. P. 
O’Mahoney, C. S. V., acted as Secretary of the meeting. There 
were thirty-two representatives present. Dr. Schumacher read a 
copy. of the letter which was sent out during the year to notify 
the Women’s Colleges of the action which was taken at the St. 
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Paul convention. Certain misconceptions were cleared away 
when it was explained by the Chair that the Catholic Educational 
Association consists of three distinct departments, the College 
Department, the Parish School Department, and the Seminary 
Department,— each enjoying autonomy. Consequently there 
was no question of organizing another department as this would 
require a constitutional amendment of the Association. The or- 
ganization in question is to be a section of the College Depart- 
ment, subject to that Department and on a par with the three 
Sections already existing. Its object is to deal with the special 
questions pertaining to Women’s Colleges. After a thorough 
discussion in which members from all the colleges represented 
took part, it was deemed advisable to organize a permanent Sec- 
tion for the Women’s Colleges. It was then moved and carried 
that the work of organization be deferred until the next day. 
At 2:00 P. M., Wednesday, the meeting was resumed and during 
the course of a very interesting discussion, the following motions 
were made, seconded and carried unanimously : 

1. That the section recommended last year at St. Paul and 
recognized to-day, be made a permanent section of the College 
Department ; 

2. That this section be known as The Section of Catholic 
Colleges for Women, and be understood as explained by the 
Chair ; 

3. That the President and Secretary of the College Depart- 
ment act as chairman and secretary, respectively, of the Section 
of Catholic Colleges for Women during the next two years; 

4. That suggestions be sent in to the President before Janu- 
ary the first each year regarding papers for this section; and that 
the President of the College Department select the topic to be 
discussed at the annual convention and appoint one to ‘write a 
paper on this discussion, and also to appoint those who are to 
discuss the paper formally. 

The motion that only schools of collegiate rank be included in 
this section, was withdrawn after a long discussion, as it was 
feared that this motion might be unconstitutional. Consequently 
this section, like the College Department, embraces both institu- 
tions of collegiate and of high school standing. 
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SECOND SESSION 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 28, 1916, 9:00 A. M. 

The second session opened Wednesday, 9:00 A. M., with 
prayer. This session was devoted to the sectional meetings. 
Papers from the Mathematics and Science Section occupied the 
first part. These were followed by papers from the Languages 
and Literature Section and the session was brought to a close 
in the afternoon with papers from the Philosophy and History 
Section. The Rev. Ignatius Wagner, C. PP. S., of St. Joseph’s 
College Collegeville, Ind., read a paper on “The Place of Gen- 
eral Science in the Curriculum.” This was followed by a paper 
on “Astronomy —A Plea for a Lost Study,” by Brother Po- 
tamian, F. C. S., Sc. D., Manhattan College, New York. The 
third paper by the Rev. James B. Craney, Dubuque College, 
Dubuque, Ia., was on the subject, “When Shall We Teach ‘Elim- 
inated’ Matter in Mathematics ?” 


These papers were discussed by Brother Thomas, F. S. C., 
Rev. J. W. R. Maguire, C. S. V., and Rev. M. Schumacher, 


fee. 

After a recess of ten minutes, the Languages and Literature 
Section opened the discussion: “The Study of the Author in Our 
Schools.” This discussion began with a paper on “How Much 
and How Shall We Study the History of Literature with the 
Author?” by Miss Mary Aloysia Malloy, Ph. D., St. Teresa Col- 
lege, Winona, Minn. ~ 

Mr. Patrick J. Downing, Ph. D., Canterbury School, New 
Milford, Conn., read a paper on “How Much and How Shall We 
Study the Style of the Author?” Brother Pius, F. S. C., Presi- 
dent Calvert Hall College, Baltimore, Md., read the final paper 
of the. discussion, “How Much and How Shall We Study the 
Subject-Matter of the Author ?” . 

The Rev. Francis P. Donnelly, S. J., Chairman of the Lan- 
guages and Literature Section, summarized the discussion. 

The meeting then adjourned to allow the members to go to 
Calvert Hall to be present at the address delivered by His Excel- 
lency, the Apostolic Delegate, Most Reverend John Bonzano, 
D. D. 
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The session was resumed at 3:00 P. M. The Rev. Claude 
Pernin, S. J., Campion College, Prairie du Chien, Wis., read a 
paper on “Scholasticism and Pedagogy.” The discussion of this 
paper was opened by the Rev. John J. Toohey, S. J., Georgetown 
College, Washington, D. C. Very Rev. Humphrey Moynihan, 
St. Thomas College, St. Paul, Minn., and Rev. M. Schumacher, 
C. S. C., Notre Dame, Ind., also entered into the discussion. 
Brother Denis Edward, F. S. C., President La Salle College, 
Philadelphia, Pa., read a paper on “The Scope and Value of 
History in Catholic Colleges.” This paper was formally dis- 
cussed by the Rev. Joseph J. Hickey, O. S. A., J. C. D., Villanova 
College, Pa., and by Brother Alphonse, C. F. X., Charlesburg, 
W. Va. The meeting adjourned to allow the various sections 
to meet for the discussion of matters of special interest to each 
section and for the elections. At 4:30, at a special meeting of the 
Philosophy and History Section, Brother Bernardine, F. S. C., 
Christian Brothers College, St. Louis, Mo., read a paper on 
“The Basic Principle of the Philosophy of History.” 


THIRD SESSION 


THuRsSDAY, JUNE, 29, 1916, 9:30 A. M. 

The members assembled for the final session at 9:30 A. M., in 
Knights of Columbus’ Hall. The proposed question of Standard- 
ization which was to be discussed at this meeting brought a very 
large attendance. After hearing the reports of officers from the 
various sections, Dr. Schumacher introduced the question which 
formed the subject of his address at the opening session, namely, 
Would it be desirable to have a list of colleges that meet the 
requirements drawn up and adopted at previous meetings of the 
Catholic Educational Association? The Rev. J. W. R. Maguire, 
C. S. V., moved that it is the sense of this gathering that we 
should have a list of colleges that meet the requirements of the 
Standard College, the definition of which was adopted at the St. 
Paul convention. The Rev. D. J. McHugh, C. M., seconded this 
motion. The Rev. J. J. Jepson, S. S., objected to the motion on 
the grounds that we should first decide whether it were possible 
to get such a list. The Rev. B. P. O’Reilly, S. M., asked for a 
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liberal interpretation of the terms of. the Standard College and 
read a report from the Association of Ohio Catholic Colleges as 
bearing on this subject. President Schumacher explained that 
the present standard was drawn up with a view to flexibility. A 
very spirited discussion on this subject lasted during the entire 
morning session, in which the following took part: Rev. M. 
Schumacher, C. S. C., Rev. J. W. R. Maguire, C. S. V., Rev. D. J. 
McHugh, C. M., Rev. J. B. Craney, Rev. Brother Thomas, 
F. S. C., Rev. J. P. MeNichols, S. J., Rev. Brother Edward, F. 
S. C., Rev. B. P. O’Reilly, S. M., V. Rev. H. Moynihan, Rev. 
F, P. Donnelly, S. J., Rev. A. Muntsch, S..J., Rev. E. G. Dohan, 
O.S. A., V. Rev. M. A. Hehir, C. S. Sp., Rev. J. P. O’Mahoney, 
C. S. V., Rev. I. Wagner, C. PP. S., Rev. A. C. O’Neil, O. P., 
and Rev. J. A. O’Connor. 

In his discussion of his subject, Very Rev. B. P. O’Reilly, 
S. M., president St. Mary College, Dayton, O., read the following 
report : 

FATHER O’REILLY’S REPORT 


At the meeting of the Conference of Ohio Catholic Colleges 
held May 9, 1916, the representatives of the Catholic Colleges of Ohio 
found the following objections to the proposed system of standardizing 
Catholic Colleges : 

1. In regard to the number of teachers, it is not deemed necessary to 
have seven distinct departments controlled by seven different teachers in 
colleges where the number of students is comparatively small. In such 
institutions, the work might be better done than in larger institutions 
where the number of distinct departments and teachers is not propor- 
tionate to the needs of the large number of students. 

2. The Conference fails to understand why College teachers should 
not be allowed to teach some studies in the academic department. 

3. We believe in the four years’ college course for the student of 
average intelligence, but are of the opinion that the more intelligent should 
be permitted to complete the college course in three years. As a matter of 
fact, Ohio State University, Harvard and other institutions, admit to 
their University Departments after three years of college work and confer 
the B. A. degree after the first year of professional work. 

4. In our Catholic institutions, particularly our boarding colleges, little 
time is given by the students to social affairs. Students who exclude social 
activities from their curriculum ought to be allowed to devote such time 
to their studies. The following is a schedule of a student taking 15 hours 
of college work at a well-known University of Ohio, belonging to the 
Ohio College Association and to the North Central Association of Col- 
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leges and Universities. (It is well to remark that in addition to the 15 
class hours, there are 5 hours of gymnasium and 3 of chapel service a 
week, making 23 hours instead of 15 of actual presence in the class 
room.) 

Six day schedule of a student taking 15 hours of college work at a 
University of Ohio: 


The above report indicates that a student at this university has at 
his disposal 5 hours every day for six days and the entire Sunday. 
This, time is employed by some in earning their way through school, 
while others squander it. Should students not be encouraged to take 
an extra study and thereby shorten their college course by one year, 
especially if they are intelligent and capable of doing more work than 
the ordinary student? 

5. The professors in our Catholic Colleges are as a rule either priests 
or Brothers. They have no family to look after, no social duties to per- 
form. Is it not possible for them to teach more class periods than a 
professor in a university, who in addition to his teaching hours, has the 
cares of raising a family and social duties and is perhaps connected with 
industrial concerns? 

6. The Catholic Educational Association is a national organization, 
embracing in its membership institutions in the East, South, North and 
Middle West. It is a well-known fact that the educational standards 
are higher in the East than in the Middle West, and that the educational 
standards in the South are lower than in the Middle West. We fail to 
see why the standards of the North Central Association should be 
adopted for an organization national in its scope. 

About the same time that this meeting of the Ohio Catholic College 
Conference was held, there appeared an open letter in the St. Louis 
Republic, written by President Edmund H. Sears of Mary Institute, St. 
Louis, an institution founded in 1859 by the Board of Washington Uni- 
versity. In this letter, the purpose of which is to inform the public 
why Mary Institute is no longer accredited by the North Central Associa- 
tion, President Sears makes the following remarks in regard to the re- 
quirements of the North Central Association: 


“These regulations deal with the size of the classes, the training of 
the teachers, the length of the recitation periods, the number of weeks 
in the school year, the amount of work required for graduation, the 
ampleness of equipment and the condition of the school building as to 
sanitation, light and completeness of educational opportunity. 

“Made by experienced educators, these regulations might reasonably 
be expected to be essentially sound. That they have been of benefit to 
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many schools belonging to the North Central Association, few, I am 
sure, would question, for they have surely helped to do away with ill- 
ventilated classrooms, crowded classes, incompetent teachers, and feeble 
and inadequate instruction. 

“And yet, it is in this one matter of securing instruction of first rate 
quality that they fail. This is certainly the supremely important end of 
education. But the tendency of the Association’s (North Central’s) 
rules is to sacrifice efficiency to machinery. A school may be a very poor 
school and secure a place on the Association’s accredited list by con- 
forming to all its published requirements. A school may be a very 
good school and fail to be accredited because it refuses to live up to 
some rule which it considers petty and belittling. In particular, the 
Association does not recognize the value of individual power, of very 
small classes, and of successful experience in teaching. 

“Consequently, the heads of many colleges in the North Central As- 
sociation have found its regulations not only vexing, but an actual hin- 
drance to efficiency. I am one of those who have so regarded them. 
Ever since Mary Institute joined the North Central Association, I have 
been subjected to a scrutiny and surveillance, which, if I had submitted 
to it, should have destroyed my freedom in appointing teachers and 
would thereby have lowered the Mary Institute standard of instruction. 

“But I did not submit. I never have submitted. To make my posi- 
tion clear, I published my views in a pamphlet, Power vs. Formalism, 
which I had widely circulated and which brought me many approving 
letters. They came from college presidents and professors, as well as 
from the heads of schools, and they showed that the standardization 
so rigorously insisted on by the North Central Association has made 
critics in highly influential quarters.” 


The members of the Ohio Catholic College Conference are in favor 
of some standardization, but they do not think that the rigid standard 
of the North Central Association of Colleges should be followed. 

We should have a standard of our own, based upon a principle that 
can be applied more universally than the principle of standardization 
followed by the North Central Association. It might be wise to begin by 
standardizing the elementary school and then the high school. There 
is a movement at the present time in the Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion and the National Educational Association to reduce the elementary 
system to a period of six years. This would evidently bring a change in 
the high school curriculum and would influence the curriculum of the 
college. Would it not be advisable for us to wait until the elementary 
and high schools are definitely standardized before attempting definitely 
to standardize the college? 


Finally Mr. W. J. McAuliffe moved that the question be laid 
on the table until next year. Before taking a vote on this motion 
the Chair ruled that as this question concerned the colleges ex- 
clusively, only one vote could be cast for each college. A rising 
vote was taken and the count stood twenty-two against tabling 
the motion and twenty-one in favor, but as there was some con- 
fusion in taking the vote the Chair decided that each delegate 
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would in voting name the college he represented. The final vote 
stood twenty-four in favor of tabling the motion and twenty-two 
against. 

Rev. I. Wagner, C. PP. S., proposed that the Association 
should give recognition to the Junior College, and Rev. J. J. 
Jepson, S. S., suggested the advisability of establishing a special 
department for such institutions. These questions were not fur- 
ther discussed for lack of time. The Rev. M. A. Hehir, C. S. Sp., 
suggested that a committee be appointed by the Chair to draw 
up a list of all the institutions of the College Department and 
to give a detailed statement of the work done by each. The Rev. 
J. W. R. Maguire, C. S. V., spoke on this suggestion and offered 
a few amendments to it. It was then moved and carried 
unanimously that a committee be appointed by the Chair to 
gather statistics of the various Catholic institutions from the 
high school upwards and to present them at the next annual con- 
vention. 

The Committee on Nominations then reported and it was 
moved that the Secretary be instructed to cast a ballot for all 
the officers nominated. The officers are as follows: 

President, Very Rev. J. P. O’Mahoney, C. S. V., Bourbonnais, 
Ill.; Vice President, Rev. Brother Thomas, F. S. C., Buffalo, 
N. Y.; Secretary, Very Rev. B. P. O’Reilly, S. M., Dayton, O. 

Members of the General Executive Committee: Rev. M. 
Schumacher, C. S. C., Notre Dame, Ind.; Rev. F. P. Donnelly, 
S. J., Washington, D. C. 

Members of the Department Executive Committee: Very Rev. 
J. F. Green, O. S. A., Chicago; Rev. D. J. McHugh, C. M., 
Chicago; Very Rev. D. M. Gorman, LL. D., Dubuque, Ia.; Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. B. J. Bradley, LL. D., Emmitsburg, Md., Rev. 
Brother Edward, F. S. C., New York; Rev. Ignatius Wagner, 
C. PP. S., Collegeville, Ind.; Rev. Brother James, C. F. X., 
Louisville, Ky.; Very Rev. R. H. Smith, S. M., Jefferson College, 
La.; Rev. D. A. Casey, O. P., Columbus, O.; Very Rev. Hum- 
phrey Moynihan, St. Paul, Minn.; Rev. P. Cummins, O. S. B., 
Conception, Mo.; Rev. Joseph A. O’Connor, New York; Very 
Rev. M. A. Hehir, C. S. Sp., LL. D., Pittsburg, Pa.; Rev. J. P. 
M. Doyle, T. O. R., Loretto, Pa. 
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Languages and Literature Section: Rev. F. P. Donnelly, 
S. J., Chairman, Washington, D. C.; Brother Julian, Secretary, 
Louisville, Ky.; Rev. J. L. Carrico, C. S. C., Notre Dame, Ind.; 
Rev. Albert Muntsch, S. J., St. Louis, Mo.; Brother Bernardine, 
F. S. C., St. Louis, Mo. 


Mathematics and Science Section: Brother Thomas, F. S. C 
Chairman, Buffalo, N. Y.; Rev. D. J. McHugh, C. M., Chicago, 
Ill.; Rev. J. B. Craney, Dubuque, Ia.; Brother Peter, C. F. X., 
Pidanes. Md.; Mr. W. J. McAuliffe, Cathedral College, New 
York. 


Philosophy and History Section: Rev. R. H. Tierney, S. J., 
Chairman, New York City; Rev. H. J. McDermott, C. S. Sp., 
Vice Chairman, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Rev. Lawrence Yeske, S. M., 
Secretary, Dayton, O.; Brother Chrysostom, F. S. C., New York. 


The Committee on Resolutions reported and the resolutions 
were adopted as read. ; 


RESOLUTIONS 


The College Department of the Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation views with great satisfaction the efforts that are being 
made by State conferences of Catholic College representatives for 
the purpose of studying their particular needs and for the pur- 
pose of acquainting State legislators with the educational efforts 
of Catholic institutions and impressing them with the importance 
and rights of these institutions. We hope that these efforts will 
be imitated in other States. 

We desire again to express our wish that boys who intend 
to enter upon the studies of the classical course should begin their 
secondary education after the satisfactory completion of the sixth 
grade. 

Since at the present time, few Catholic colleges, members 
of this Association include in their curricula regular courses in 
sociology, economics, and other social sciences, and the require- 
ments of the time necessitate the special study of social questions, 
we urge that the College Department recommend all Catholic 
colleges to initiate courses in these subjects. 

The. College Department desires to express its sense of 
deepest loss in the death of its first President, the Rev. John 
Conway, S. J. 
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The College Department expresses its gratitude to the Knights 
of Columbus of Baltimore for the use of their hall during this 
Convention. 


After the reading of the Resolutions the meeting adjourned. 


J. P. O’Manoney, C. S. V., 
Secretary. 


MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE SECTION 


Following the proposal of the Chairman of this section at our 
1915 meeting the character of the papers set and read this year 
treated of the subjects proposed from a pedagogical and 
methodological viewpoint, and they were therefore the more in- 
teresting to the many teachers present. 

Wednesday morning was devoted by the College Department 
to papers by members of this section. Suggestive and instructive 
topics were treated by Rev. Ignatius Wagner, C. PP. S., on “The 
Place of General Science in the Curriculum”; by Rev. Brother 
Potamian, F. S. C., on “Astronomy a: Neglected Study,” and by 
Rev. James B. Craney, “When Shall We Teach ‘Eliminated’ 
Matter in Mathematics.” The discussion of these papers was led 
by the Chairman of the section. 

An informal business meeting of the Section was held on 
Thursday afternoon. 

The Chairman again expresses the hope that the section will, 
in the near future, take up the study of the content of the sci- 
ence and mathematics programs for our schools of secondary and 
college grade, looking towards the working out of an acceptable 
scheme for the standardization of these courses. 

BrotHer Tuomas, F. S. C., 
Chairman. 











PAPERS AND DISCUSSIONS 


WHY SOCIOLOGY SHOULD BE TAUGHT IN OUR 
CATHOLIC COLLEGES 


REVEREND J. W. MAGUIRE, C. S. V., PROFESSOR OF SOCIOLOGY, ST. 
VIATOR COLLEGE, BOURBONNAIS, ILL. 


Anyone who is even superficially acquainted with movements 
and tendencies in the educational world is aware of the fact that 
sociology is a subject to be found in the curricula of nearly all 
secular colleges and universities, and he is also aware that, sav- 
ing a few notable exceptions, it is conspicuous by its absence 
from the curricula of Catholic colleges and universities. It is 
not the province of this paper to go into the various reasons why 
we seem up to the present to have neglected this science as a 
special study. I shall merely try to set forth some reasons why 
this omission in the program of studies of our colleges should 
be supplied. 

It will be admitted by all of us that the ‘only reason why we, 
as Catholics, enter the field of education is for the good of re- 
ligion. We maintain schools and colleges at a tremendous ex- 
pense, both in money and energy, for no other reason but that 
the religion of Jesus Christ may flourish in the hearts and minds 
of men. We are not indifferent to the importance of profane 
studies in themselves, but this importance becomes all the greater 
in our eyes when such studies can be made to serve the cause 
of religion. It, therefore, seems to me that we should be more 
vitally concerned with those subjects which border on faith and 
morals, than with other subjects which are more or less remote 
therefrom. For example, it does not make very much difference 
who teaches arithmetic or algebra, but it does make a great deal 
of difference who teaches philosophy and theology. We would 
have no great objection to a Mohammedan, for example, teach- 
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ing algebra, providing he was a good mathematician, but the 
Catholic Church has always been jealous to retain to herself 
the teaching of those subjects which can be turned into direct 
apologetic value. In our Catholic colleges we teach mathe- 
matics and natural sciences, all of which are taught perhaps 
just as well in the secular colleges, and we do so in 
order to secure students whom we can teach the vital truths 
concerning God and religion, for in mathematics and natural 
sciences as such we, as Catholic educators, are not primarily in- 
terested, but we are directly interested in philosophy, theology, 
and history, and we should be directly interested in economics, 
political science, and sociology. The reason is that these subjects, 
like philosophy and certain portions of history, border closely 
upon the field of religion, and if we do not study and teach social 
sciences from a Christian point of view, we shall find that this 
fruitful field of human investigation will shortly be thoroughly 
paganized. We cannot be indifferent about the science of society, 
and though it is true that much that falls now within the field 
of this science is taught in our ordinary courses of philosophy, 
yet the modern complexity of society requires that we should 
study it in a more special manner than we have ever done in 
the past. 

I am aware that many are suspicious of sociology, do not re- 
gard it as a science, but only as a silly modern fad; but here we 
are facing not a theory but a fact. It is a fact that sociology has 
been taught in most of the secular universities of this country 
from about the year 1889, and in some few from even an earlier 
date; and now sociology has a recognized and honorable place 
in the curricula of most of these colleges and universities. It 
is also a fact that much radical and erroneous teaching has 
emanated within the last twenty-five years from the chairs of 
sociology in our large universities, and is it not, therefore, of 
vital importance that we equip our young men to meet these new- 
fangled errors and ideas? We cannot do this except by teach- 
ing sociology, based upon the eternal principles of truth, a 
sociology which, like philosophy, shall be made the handmaid of 
theology. 
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To those who doubt that sociology is a science, it may well 
be retorted: Why the life, growth, development, forces, struc- 
ture and nature of the social groups and society, should not be 
as much the object of science as the stones we spurn with our 
feet? Why should not the vast multitude of the human race 
be as well worthy of the inquiring, searching gaze of science, as 
the myriad hosts of the stars? Why should astronomy be ac- 
corded a throne in the courts of science, and sociology be refused 
standing room within the door? Why should we say that 
chemistry, which investigates the composition of material sub- 
stances, is worthy of the study of the human intellect, but 
sociology, which investigates the composition of society, is a 
useless, newfangled fad? Outside of prejudice, the answer is 
not easy to find. But it may be urged that sociology is compara- 
tively new; that the world managed to worry along for many 
centuries without it and can continue to do so. This is very true, 
but it should be borne in mind that no science has come into being 
accidentally and arbitrarily. All sciences have arisen from neces- 
sity. When a field of one science was becoming unwieldy, then 
part of this field was divided off and apportioned to a new 
science. This was done from necessity and the need for greater 
efficiency. No man can say, let us go to, and invent a new 
science when there is no necessity for such a science, but the 
fact is that sociology, as a distinct science, has existed for nearly 
three-quarters of a century, and, therefore, may appeal to a cer- 
tain extent to the right of prescription in defense of its title to 
science. I grant that sociology, as a distinct science, is com- 
paratively new, but this does not prove it is not a science, and 
the fact that certain sociologists have made grave errors, is no 
more an argument against sociology, than that biologists and 
chemists have made grave mistakes is an argument against 
biology and chemistry. It is rather pitiful to read in a leading 
Catholic journal the statement that modern sociology and Cath- 
olicity are absolutely irreconcilable. To those who know the 
meaning of terms, such a statement is nothing short of arrant 
nonsense. Catholicity and no science are irreconcilable, because 
both teach the truth. It would be true to say that Catholicity 
and certain modern sociologists are irreconcilable, but we must 
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not judge a science by some of its would-be teachers, any more 


- than we must judge a religion by some of its would-be followers. 


Furthermore, is not the very fact that erroneous teachings are 


‘proceeding from certain professors of sociology the very reason 


why we should take this science to ourselves and make it serve 
the cause of religion? May not the beautiful words of Francis 
Thompson concerning poetry be applied here to this modern 
science: “Suffer the Muse (of Poetry) to wanton, if she only 
play around the Foot of the Cross.” May we not say: “Suffer 
sociology to be, if she only serve the cause of God and religion.” 

The necessity of sociology as a distinct science has arisen 
from the complexity of modern social life. The individual is 
no longer closely confined to the smaller groups of his neighbor- 
hood, but, owing to the ease of communication and travel, enjoys 
a wider existence. Modern industrial requirements have neces- 
sitated the massing of population in various centers, inducing 
problems which require very special study. Sociology aims to 
discover the facts of social life, to formulate the laws governing 
social action from these facts. Sociology, as such, is not ethics, 
political science, nor economics; nor is it metaphysics, or phi- 
losophy. It is an empirical science, the findings of which will be 
of use to the moralist, to the student of political science, to the 
economist and to the philosopher. Needless to say, the line of 
demarcation between these various sciences is not clear-cut and 
rigidly divided. Their fields will often be found to overlap. 
The sociologists may sometimes trespass on the field of the 
moralist or economist, but this is due to the fact that the science 
is still young and not as fully developed as it will be in time 
to come. A science may be certain without being exact. 
Sociology is in the course of development, and surely we who 
know the eternal verities, who have before us the bright shining 
pole-star of truth, should be the very ones to develop this young 
science and to make it a modern champion of God in an unbe- 
lieving world. The enemies of religion have ever been keen to 
seize the best opportunity to arm themselves with the strongest 
and mightiest weapons, and if we do not use these weapons in 
the cause of God, be sure they will be used in the cause of 
infidelity. This is an age of social thinking; thousands of social 
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problems are pressing for solution on every side. Society has 
developed more within the last one hundred years than it did 
during the previous five hundred years; hence, our numerous 
problems. We have the struggle between labor and capital; 
housing problems, juvenile and domestic courts, and social 
reforms of a thousand kinds. Social service has become a profes- 
sion, and trained social workers are in great demand. Can we 
Catholic educators afford not to turn these great forces to the 
cause of religion? 

Furthermore, let us be perfectly honest with ourselves. Are 
not portions of ethics and moral theology as taught in our col- 
leges and seminaries to-day wooden because we have not a suf- 
ficiently intimate knowledge of modern social facts? Principles 
never change, but conditions do change and, as Dr. Kerby has 
so often said to his classes in sociology at the Catholic University, 
“Principles must be scourged into line with modern conditions.” 
We cannot be indifferent about the welfare of society, and each 
one of us knows full well that no reform can benefit society 
which is not based upon the immutable law of God; but we must 
acquire an intimate and accurate knowledge of social facts and 
conditions before we can apply the principles thereto. Every 
Catholic college of the country should be a center of social study, 
a center where known and proven facts regarding society should 
be taught and where new facts and conditions should be investi- 
gated. Again, would not complete courses in social sciences 
tend to draw students to our Catholic colleges? The schools 
of sociology and economics are frequently the best attended in 
the secular colleges, and if we offered similar courses to our 
Catholic young men and women, would we not have an additional 
argument for inducing them to come to Catholic colleges and 
remain away from secular colleges? In the field of social service 
we need more trained Catholic workers, and why should not our 
Catholic colleges supply this crying need? We cannot do this 
unless we give the special knowledge requisite for the labor in 
this field, and we can supply this knowledge only by courses in 
economics and sociology and political science. 

Many more arguments might be urged in answer to the ques- 
tion at the head of this paper, but the limits of time imposed 
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upon me prevent further discussion of this very important sub- 
ject. If it is not presumptuous on my part, may I recommend 
that this Department of the Catholic Educational Association 
urge upon all our Catholic colleges to institute courses in 
social sciences, for if the Catholic Church in America is going 
to cope with our multitudinous problems successfully, she must 
have priests and laymen who understand them and who are ready 
to offer sound solutions. No good is to be attained by ignorant 
suspicion or contemptuous ridicule of sociology, for sociology has 
come to stay whether we approve of it or not, and it is our duty 
to see that sociology is the vehicle and handmaid of truth and 
not of error. 
DISCUSSION 


Rev. P. A. McDermort, C. S. Sp., Ph. D., Duquesne University, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.: I have certainly been struck with one particular statement 
expressed by Father Maguire in his timely paper just read, and although 
I should like to verify its extent, nevertheless I accept it fully from the 
authority of Father Maguire; namely, that there is a marked contrast 
between the curricula of secular colleges and those of our Catholic 
institutions, in regard to the subject-matter of sociology. 

We have all been impressed by the very pointed and categorical state- 
ments made along the same lines by the zealous and competent sociologist, 
Rev. Paul Blakely, sometime during the past year in America, to the 
same effect, namely, that sociology is practically conspicuous by its 
absence in the curricula of our Catholic colleges and universities. 

I have often asked myself the cause, or the ratio sufficiens, that will 
explain or justify this phenomenon, and, in connection with this question, 
I have often wondered at the almost bewildering array of works and 
pamphlets upon this and kindred subjects, to be found in the libraries, 
or on the reading-tables of clergymen. But what strikes me most at 
the present moment, after listening to Father Maguire’s interesting 
paper—and when I look back upon my past experience in regard to these 
books to which I allude—is that most of them bear for their titles, or 
have embodied therein, the word socialism, rather than sociology. Per- 
haps, in too many cases, even on the part of our Catholic writers, there 
is more of a tendency to the refutation of error, than to the exposition 
of the truth, more of an attempt at polemic controversy than at con- 
structive and systematic development. 

We have, it is true, been forced into the combat, and, being thus put 
on the defensive, we have not, at all times, been free to choose either 
our arms or our positions, nor to proceed upon the line of a campaign 
laid out a priori, as by the general staff of the war college experts. 
Evidently there has resulted from all this not only a great deal of 
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dissatisfaction with our method, a great loss of efficiency and power in 
our arguments, in other words, a great loss of ammunition, but what is 
still worse, a great deal of confusion in the terminology used both by 
ourselves and our opponents—chiefly resulting from the endless variety 
of principles and postulates admitted or laid down by those who are 
called or call themselves “socialists.” Scarcely a half-dozen socialist 
writers or speakers are thoroughly agreed upon the fundamental tenets of 
their creed or system. No wonder, therefore, we ourselves are at sea. 
No wonder there is such a woeful lack of uniformity among Catholic 
writers either in the choice of their arguments, or in the method of their 
presentation. Consequently we should, I think, welcome as most timely 
a paper like this, which suggests plainly and presents squarely one of the 
real, fundamental remedies demanded by the situation, namely, that we 
treat the whole matter in the old way—in the only genuine way—in the 
scientific fashion. Yes, I think it is timely to insist, at least more ex- 
plicitly, upon considering this entire subject-matter as a real science, 
necessarily, indeed, not an exact one, but none the less freighted with 
certitude, as becomes its specific character. 

Nor is it enough that we should be content to relegate the positive 
solution of sociological problems to the class of ethics, and to the 
chapter “De Humana Soctetate’—but it is becoming more and more 
essential “that we should study it in a more special manner than we 
have ever done in the past.” Already, as far back as 1879, when the 
glorious Pontiff, Leo XIII, was preoccupied with the labor difficulties 
that were distracting the modern world, not only did he deem it worthy 
of his supreme solicitude, at the very outset of his reign, to select the 
treatment of this question as the keynote of his pontifical policy, by 
making it the subject-matter of his first great Encyclical, on the Condi- 
tion of Labor, but even in imposing upon Catholic philosophy the 
guidance and the method of St. Thomas, he distinctly marked out as a 
leading department to which the principles of St. Thomas, in other words, 
of scholastic philosophy, should be scientifically applied, the department 
of sociology. Listen to his exact words in this respect, as forming an 
extensive paragraph of the great Encyclical Aeterni Patris, (Aug. 4, 
1879), in which he points out lucidly and unmistakably the true course to 
be followed by modern Catholic and scholastic philosophers. You will, I 
feel sure, conclude from those plain words that, for the birth or inaugu- 
ration of sociology as a science, just as truly and as specifically as of 
psychology, we must go back to this immortal Encyclical. I quote as 
follows: 





3. Besides, domestic and civil society, which, to the certain knowledge 
of us all, is so sadly imperiled by the curse of pernicious opinions, would 
subsist much more securely and peacefully if the doctrines inculcated in 
the academies and schools were sounder and more accordant with the 
authoritative teaching of the Church, such as the works of St. Thomas 
contain. For the opinions of St. Thomas respecting the true nature of 
liberty now running into license, respecting the divine origin of every 
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form of authority, respecting laws and their binding force, respecting 
the paternal and just dominion of sovereigns, respecting obedience to the 
higher powers, and mutual charity to all, have very great and indeed 
irresistible power for the overthrowing of those novel principles of 
legislation which are plainly seen to be perilous to a peaceful state of 
things, and to the public weal. 

4, Finally, all human sciences may well entertain the hope of advance- 
ment and confidently expect a strong support from the reinstating of 
philosophic studies which we propose. For, from philosophy as from a 
wise governess, the liberal arts are accustomed to borrow, and to drink 
in vital force as from a common source of life. It is proved by results 
and by constant experience that the liberal arts especially flourished 
when philosophy was in undisputed honor and its wise decisions were 
respected. But they were neglected and were almost blotted out of ex- 
istence, when philosophy decayed and became entangled with errors and 
absurdities. 


{t is time, therefore, to correct the regrettable confusion and mistake 
alluded to in the paper just read, a mistake that surely is, among Cath- 
olic writers, rare, and ought to be henceforth impossible—namely, the 
statement, “that modern sociology and Catholicity are absolutely irrecon- 
cilable.” Evidently it is socialism, not sociology that was here meant. 

Not to trespass, therefore, at greater length, upon the field covered 
so ably and in such timely fashion by the author of this paper, I would 
suggest to those Catholic philosophers who are particularly equipped for 
the handling of this subject, to specify, to map out clearly and determine, 
as early as possible, while this science is still young, and while we have 
not only the opportunity but even the distinct mission to do so, the exact 
boundaries of this scientific field. We can afford to be clear-cut, and 
courageously or uncompromisingly explicit upon this task, just as we are 
upon psychology and ethics,—because we have the guide, we have the 
principles, we have the methods. And let it be well understood that 
although we may, in the long run, fall back upon theology, that is, upon 
the supernatural principles of Christianity, to furnish ultimately the 
working solution of social problems in the conduct of the individual man, 
nevertheless, we can afford to draw the !ine satisfactorily, as St. Thomas 
does, between the two spheres of reasoning; and we can bring to the 
discussion of sociology, as a distinct science, the use of arguments and 
methods that are genuinely rational and truly independent of the domain 
of theology, so that we can meet our opponents squarely on their own 
ground, with their own weapons exclusively rational, and thoroughly 
scientific. 

Though not abandoning, by any means, what was effective in the 
conduct of past campaigns, and in the delivery of scattered assaults or 
separate “drives” against those of our opponents who are inclined, in 
one direction or another to be on the offensive, nevertheless, let us build 
up positively our own campaign—not in the sense of a purely theoretical 
and a priori system, but in such a way as to take into account—and to 
foresee, for subsequent application of our principles thereto—the num- 
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berless and increasingly complex situations in which social service is 
demanded. 

In thus establishing and elaborating a positive corps of sociological 
science, and giving it not only a solid foundation, but the methods of 
procedure, the unity of structure, the logical coherence of parts, that 
contribute so powerfully to clearness and efficiency, we shall be render- 
ing, even to non-Catholic sociologists, a more real and lasting service 
than by the spasmodic, even though successful repulse of their assaults 
upon our entrenchments; we shall be rendering service to the entire body 
of our Catholic laymen who are seeking for guidance along those lines 
especially ; we shall be rendering service to the Church at large, and we 
shall be entering fully into the spirit of Christian reform inaugurated 
* by the great Pontiff, Leo XIII, for the lasting benefit and weal of 
human society. 





THE PLACE OF GENERAL SCIENCE IN THE 
CURRICULUM 


REVEREND IGNATIUS A. WAGNER, C. PP. S., PH. D., 
ST. JOSEPH’S COLLEGE, COLLEGEVILLE, IND. 


In this paper the writer lays no claim to originality nor to com- 
pleteness of treatment, but wishes merely to summarize certain 
tendencies towards the adoption of a new science subject as a 
possible solution of the science problem in the attainment of the 
economy of time in the high school curriculum. This new course 
is known in the preliminary discussions that have taken place as, 
general science, introductory science, elementary science, first 
year science, fundamental science, and preparatory science. It 
is to be a one year course, as generally accepted, and is to cover 
the fundamental definitions and principles of all the science sub- 
jects as now taught in either the high school or the college. Gen- 
eral science is therefore a high school subject, by its very 
nature a beginner’s course, but with an important bearing 
on the future science teaching of both the high school and the 
college. The Chairman of the Science Section of the College 
Department intimated in last year’s report that the time is here 
for the preparation of a definite science curriculum. When that 
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is done I believe general science ought to have some consid- 
eration. 

Along with the movement of the National Education Associa- 
tion towards the simplification of the high school courses for the 
purposes of economizing time, has come the revision of the science 
curriculum, if the sequence of subjects proposed by the Com- 
mittee of Ten in 1894 may be called a curriculum at all. What 
has been said in the recent report of the National Council of 
Education on the “Economy of Time in Education,” under the 
caption “The High School Problem,” may well serve as an indi- 
cator of the purposes intended: “More than anything else 
teachers require the courage to leave things undone. The school 
need not complete a man’s education. The school should 
divide its attention between acquiring thoroughly some funda- 
mental thing, and developing interests in the unmastered domains 
along with the power to attack those fields where the grown 
man faces them in his adult life. What does it matter if the 
child does not know everything, if the school will make him wish 
to do so and give him the power of independent thought and 
study?” 

There is furthermore a plea “for more thoroughness and less 
quantity” ; also “that fewer sciences ought to be taught and these 
as types of scientific method”. “It is not necessary for a child 
to take all the sciences in the high school’, is another statement 
in the same vein. 

This desire to economize time, the growing feeling that too 
much time is spent on science as divided into special subjects; 
that too much is attempted in the high school curriculum; that 
the present methods of science teaching are faulty in so far as 
the life has been sapped out of them by the requirements of 
technical schools and their syllabi of definite experiments; that 
the technical schools in turn do not in reality recognize the science 
work of the high school but make the student repeat his work 
fundamentally ; — (See the address of Prof. Alex. Smith at the 
dedication of the Chemistry Building at the University of Illinois 
in May, 1916,) —all these considerations led to the renewal of 
the discussion in the National Education Association, the North 
Central Association, and the Illinois High School Conference as 
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to the advisability of introducing general science as a solution 
of the science problem. 


A summary of the preliminary discussions was made by Prof. 
John F. Woodhull of Columbia, published in School Science and 
Mathematics in October, 1914. The following statements from 
the paper are charactertistic: “Young people desire information 
from the whole field of science, especially from astronomy”. 
“The problems of real life are not differentiated after the man- 
ner of specialized science”. “The public needs unmistakably re- 
quire a new organization of science instruction according to 
projects’. “The greatest need and likewise the greatest demand, 
among even the highly educated, is for information rather than 
training in science”. “All workers and students require training 
in their specialty but in other fields they want knowledge in 
simple form and by the most direct method”. “Attention is too 
sharply focused on teaching ‘subjects’ in science as against teach- 
ing students those things which are important for them to 
know”. 

Dr. Hanna, Supervisor of High Schools for Illinois, states the 
situation in this manner: “That a beginner led by the hand of his 
instructor over the great divide into the marvelous new world of 
‘science’, should be compelled, immediately, from the beginning, 
and persistently for a year, to confine his attention to ‘phys- 
iograpy’ (which by this time had come to be an equivalent for 
‘an intensified study of the processes and results of erosion’), or 
to ‘botany’ (which similarly had come to be an equivalent for 
‘an intensified study of cell structure and arrangement’), or to 
‘physiology’ (which more or less completely had come to be an 
equivalent for ‘an intensified study of anatomical phenomena’ or 
possibly of ‘bacteria and their work’ or the like)—such an intro- 
duction is wholly inadequate, unfair and dulls the edge of in- 
terest”. 

“Surely the youth on the borderland of the new world, stand- 
ing on the pinnacle of his fresh enthusiasm, has the right to a 
look over the field, a general survey before he takes up chain 
and transit for a detailed survey; has the right to a ‘bird’s-eye 
view’ before he begins confining his attention to a ‘toad’s-eye 
view’ in some particular section of the garden of nature”. 
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Another phase of the dissatisfaction with the present cur- 
riculum and methods is given by Prof. Hessler of James Milli- 
ken University: “There is a conviction that is rapidly becoming 
general that the first science of the high school should be funda- 
mental to the entire field of science and should not be any one of 
the general sciences. It is hard to see how physiography, phys- 
iology, or any of the usual subjects of the early high school 
years, can be satisfactorily taught unless the pupil has previously 
acquired the elementary physical and chemical conceptions which 
underlie physiography, physiology and biology. A proof of this 
need is felt in the fact that many teachers of first year science 
no matter what their subjects may be called, find themselves 
obliged to give a large part of their class time to the presentation 
of fundamental physical and chemical ideas”’. 

The Biological Committee on the revision of the high school 
curriculum (N. E. A.), submitted their preliminary report at the 
close of May of the present year. The committee consisted of 
nine high school instructors, three college and university pro- 
fessors, and one physician. It recommended the following: “It 
is our hope that in the near future all the Science Committees of 
the National Education Association will unite and contribute of 
their best thought in constructing a course in elementary science 
so full of promise that no school can afford to omit the teaching 
of its universal principles”. 

This committee also recommends that the course begin in the 
eighth grade of the junior high school and continue through the 
ninth, or, where the junior high school is not in operation, suf- 
ficient time should be given the subject to make up one thorough 
year’s work. 

The definition of the course by the Biological Committee is 
essentially the same as that adopted by the Illinois High School 
Conference last November: “The aim of the elementary science 
course should be: 

“1. To acquaint the pupil with those facts and principles of 
natural science, primarily through the use of environmental ma- 
terials to the end that he may understand and appreciate the 
objects and forces with which he comes in direct and frequent 
contact ; 
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2. It should acquaint the pupil with those facts and prin- 
ciples of natural science that have outstanding value either be- 
cause of their wide application to the problems of daily life 
or because of the important role that they have played in the 
development of civilization and consequently significant part that 
they play in the thought and action of this generation and of 
future generations; 

“3. It should utilize among other methods of teaching that 
method which emphasizes the solution of problems and the carry- 
ing through of unified projects, to the end that the pupil may be 
led to appreciate the value of scientific knowledge as an instru- 
ment in the solution of human problems, and to the end espe- 
cially that the pupil may gain through actual practice some initial 
skill in scientific method, and a keen appreciation of the value of 
this method; 

“4. It should serve as an introduction to the more intensive 
study of the special sciences ; 

“s. It should be organized and administered with the distinct 
recognition that it will be the only course in the natural sciences, 
as such, that a large proportion of the pupils will pursue; con- 
sequently it should represent, especially in content the types of 
educative outcomes that are peculiar to the natural sciences, and 
which, in the well-rounded education of any individual, are es- 
sential to complement the outcomes which are sought in other 
subjects.” 

The aim of the course is also well expressed in the preface 
of one of the texts on the subject published last year. “This 
book deals with the large and concrete things which surround 
boys and girls and in which they are naturally interested. There 
is little abstract theory, the effort being to call attention to things 
that can be seen and appreciated. Practical things, and facts 
which their other studies have made familiar, are always used 
for illustration”. 

A survey of the high schools of California and Iowa was 
made by a writer for School Science and Mathematics and 
published in that journal in May, 1916. California and Iowa 
high schools began the introduction of general science in 1910 
and the number of adoptions has increased steadily since. Of 
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the total of 453 high schools which reported, 132 offered the 
course. The following statements were made in the reports: 
“The subject is fine for those who take no other science, because 
it lays a good foundation and makes the pupils familiar with 
scientific method”. “It gives valuable information”. -“It stimu- 
lates the desire to know more science’. “It holds the interest 
of the pupils’. “It is practical and adaptable to local needs”. 
“It causes pupils to observe and to think”. “Explains the com- 
mon phenomena without too much detail”. “It holds the in- 
terest of the boys better than any other subject”. 


Contrary opinions were offered by only 13: “The course is 
too general”. “It is a smattering of everything”. “Physiog- 
raphy is more definite”. 


if there is need for the economy of time in the public high 
school there is certainly need of it in the Catholic high school- 
college unit. We must teach religion in addition to the other 
studies, we have an ever present shortage of space for large 
classes, lack of staff, and frequently lack of funds. We are 
supposed to teach a boy everything and are expected to do a 
great part of it within the short time of six years — especially 
so when the candidate for the holy priesthood is in question. 
We are furthermore called upon to strengthen Latin; we have 
heard pleas for more history and more science. I believe we 
should have the courage to “leave some things undone”; and 
that some things can be left undone in high school science, if 
general science is introduced for the purpose of giving the 
student the broad knowledge of common physical phenomena 
that an educated gentleman ought to have. General science, if, 
introduced in the first year of high school, or even in the second 
where local needs make it advisable will, in the hands of a man 
who knows what to omit and what to retain, meet the general 
contention that the finished student “ought to know this” and 
“ought to know that”. It is understood that this funda- 
mental course is to be followed by more thorough courses 
in the remaining years of high school and college, but it will 
not be necessary for the student to take a science subject every 
year—two or three subjects for the arts course ought to be suf- 
ficient. If these two or three subjects are taught well, with 
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proper laboratory facilities, I believe we shall succeed better than 
if we try to teach all subjects and overcrowd the science 
curriculum. It has been stated in a previous discussion of the 
science curriculum, by Father Ahern, that pupils of the high 
school are not mature enough, nor serious enough for a thorough, 
or really scientific study of the “subjects” of science. The Sem- 
inary Department has repeatedly suggested the study of zoology, 
chemistry, and biology alongside the study of philosophy. I be- 
lieve also that the student will derive more real value from the 
‘study of the major biological sciences and from the study of 
geology, if these are taken up immediately previous to the study 
of philosophy or along with it—Jin the college proper, there- 
fore. Cannot the student who is preparing for the college arts 
course limit his high school science work to a good course in 
general science followed by physics or chemistry? 





ASTRONOMY —A PLEA FOR A NEGLECTED STUDY 


REVEREND BROTHER POTAMIAN, F. S. C., SC. D., PROFESSOR OF 
ASTRONOMY, MANHATTAN COLLEGE, NEW YORK CITY 


It will readily be conceded that subjects are taught in colleges 
for a threefold purpose: (1) For the development of the facul- 
ties of the student; or, as usually expressed, for the training of 
the mind; (2) For the sake of the information which they im- 
part; and, (3) For the impressions on the mind, the will, and 
character which they make or tend to make. The first is forma- 
tive and educational; the second is instructive and to some ex- 
tent also vocational; and the third is the ethical value of the 
study. For all three reasons, a demand is here made for the 
introduction or the maintenance of astronomy in the prescribed 
courses of our high schools and colleges. 

A little reflection will show that astronomy awakens the facul- 
ties of the mind and keeps them in a state of alertness and healthy 
activity; the memory, for instance, is constantly exercised; the 
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reasoning power is called upon in the adjustment of statements, 
in the discussion of observations and in the correlation of facts; 
the judgment, in accepting, modifying or rejecting conclusions ; 
and lastly the imagination, in picturing the law and order of the 
material creation, the movement going on in celestial spaces and 
the splendors of the starry universe. By-the precision of its 
measurements, astronomy begets habits of exactness, a valuable 
asset in all walks of life; by the very character of its discussions, 
it tends to correct a certain vagueness of ideas and looseness of 
expression that one is apt to acquire from studies of a purely 
literary character. 

Writers on education lay great stress on the value of interest 
as a means not only of class-discipline but also of mental develop- 
ment. Get the student interested in his work, they say, and you 
have done with drudgery. Now what is better fitted to awaken 
this interest than the study of such phenomena as the succession 
of day and night, the seasons of the year, the phases of the moon, 
the flow and ebb of the tides, and the glories of the winter 
constellations? Interest becomes intense when we take the stu- 
dents out of an evening for a survey of the heavens at a time 
when nature makes a solemn appeal to the soul, and show them 
the planets that are visible as well as the stars and star-groups 
on which from the days of Eden succeeding generations have 
looked with wonder and admiration. Work of this kind, even 
when carried out at unfrequent intervals, gives actuality to the 
teaching of the classroom; it pleases while it informs.and informs 
while it pleases. 

It will often happen, too, that the young observer will have 
occasion to describe to others what he may have seen, say a sun- 
spot, an eclipse, a meteor, a conjunction of heavenly bodies. 
Such descriptive exercises will serve to bring out his powers of 
expression, of reasoning and accurate thinking. No doubt, in- 
terruptions and discussions will occur; and in these, the partici- 
pants will have opportunities for practising self-control and 
acquiring that courtesy of manner which should always char- 
acterize the disputes of the student as well as the controversies 
of the scholar. Of great formative value also for both mind and 
character will be references to the life and work of illustrious 
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astronomers which will be made by the instructor as circum- 
stances require. Their sustained application to a line of study, 
the inconveniences willingly endured, their disappointments and 
failures, the simple life which they led, must necessarily make a 
strong and favorable impression, mental and moral, on the re- 
ceptive student. The perseverance of Hipparchus, for instance, 
in determining the length of the year; the travels of Copernicus 
in quest of knowledge and the thirty-six years which he spent in 
preparing his great work on the revolution of the heavenly 
bodies ; the infinite patience of Kepler in going through the mass 
of observations left him by Tycho Brahe, his master and patron; 
Newton’s discovery and verification of the law of universal grav- 
itation, are all examples that will command the admiration of the 
student, while showing him, at the same time, the grand triumphs 
that came as the reward of diligence, self-restraint and concen- 
trated thought. 


II 


The second end of study is the acquisition of knowledge; in 
our case, the knowledge of the earth as a planetary body, the 
knowledge of celestial phenomena, and the knowledge of the 
laws that govern them. 

A mathematical outfit of no great burden will suffice to enable 
the college student to follow and follow with ever-increasing in- 
terest, the instruction which he will receive in such matters as 
the determination of place and time on land and sea; the hour of 
sunrise, the duration of twilight in different latitudes, as well as 
problems connected with gravitation and the laws of planetary 
motion. Information will grow apace when the instructor takes 
‘ his class out on the campus and explains the use of the sun-dial 
in finding apparent time and of a vertical rod in locating the 
meridian-line and determining the magnetic declination of the 
place. But it is when the telescope, a portable telescope, is 
brought into action, that a world of information is revealed to the 
enthusiastic observer at the eye-piece: the surface of the moon, 
the phases of Venus, the rings of Saturn, double stars, binaries 
and clusters, will give first-hand information regarding the solar 
system to which his own little globe belongs, as well as of the 
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mighty suns so plentifully distributed throughout the depths of 
space. 

Naturally the spectroscope will be used in the laboratory and 
its resolving power shewn by analyzing sunlight as well as the 
light emitted by incandescent solids and by glowing gases. Such 
experimental illustrations will reveal still another world of in- 
formation to the student, showing him how it is possible for us 
on this planet to acquire reliable knowledge of the constitution 
of the sun, the stars, and other self-luminous bodies wherever 
situated in the universe. 

With knowledge acquired in this way from a live instructor, 
our young undergraduate will be interested by day and by night 
with what he sees immediately around him as well as with the 
wonders of the skies above. Not only will he be interested, but 
he will be able to speak intelligently and confidently on a great 
many subjects that will be talked of in the family circle, in clubs 
or at social gatherings; and his conversation will enlighten and 
interest his hearers and perhaps make some of them regret that 
no course in astronomy was offered by the college which they 
attended in their academical years. 


III 


We now reach the ethical value of study; its influence on the 
chara¢tter, conscience and disposition of the student; on his views 
of life, present and future; on his standards of right and wrong. 

In the dimensions and distances with which astronomy deals, 
as well as in the splendors and mysteries of the star-depths, the 
mind is expanded, the soul uplifted; the smallness of things 
earthly and their narrowing and oftentimes depressing influences 
are forgotten for the nonce in the contemplation of the wide 
expanse of the heavens; in the meteors that come and go silently 
and swiftly ; in the stars that twinkle and in the planets that send 
us a broad and steady beam. Wherever he looks, the observer 
finds order and movement, power and majesty, and is necessarily 
led to think of the Author of this movement, energy and majesty. 
Wherever he looks, he recognizes the supremacy of law, the law 
of mutual attraction, and reflects that this property was im- 
pressed upon matter in the beginning of time by the fiat of the 
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Creator. He is indeed led away from parochial surroundings 
and belittling thoughts when he learns how the masses of the 
planets have been determined; the recurrence of eclipses cal- 
culated; the remoteness of stars expre$sed in light-years, and 
the astounding velocity with which some of them are speeding 
along the great highways of the universe. 

While pondering over such and kindred facts of the knowable 
universe, the student cannot but vividly realize the insignificance 
of the globe on which he lives, his individuality and responsibility, 
the limitations of his intellectual powers and the all-pervading 
evidence that the material universe is the handiwork of an 
omnisctent and omnipotent Creator. He will see how true the 
saying is that “the undevout astronomer is mad”, and will duly 
appreciate the declaration of Kant who said: “Two things fill me 
with astonishment and awe; the starry heavens above and the 
moral law within.” Yes, every chapter of astronomy that he 
reads is a sursum corda compelling him to rise from the seen to 
the unseen, from nature to nature’s God. 

As another source of encouragement, uplift and inspiration, 
the student will be told that the leaders in astronomical discovery 
never found in their noble science any element or any influence 
tending to weaken their belief in the truths of revelation. He 
will learn that the greatest intellectual revolution ever accom- 
plished was effected by a Polish ecclesiastic, Copernicus of 
Thorn ; that the satellites of Jupiter and the rings of Saturn were 
first seen by Galileo, a devoted son of the Church all through 
life; that the first of the minor planets was detected by Padre 
Piazzi in his observatory at Palermo; and that the remotest mem- 
bef of our family was discovered by Leverrier, not indeed by 
sweeping the heavens with a telescope, but by calculations made 
at his desk, which calculations were frequently interrupted by 
the astronomer himself, who sought a few moments rest at the 
foot of the crucifix which was erected by his order in the 
Imperial observatory. 

IV 


The student will also be asked to notice that the Church never 
took sides on purely scientific questions such as: Is the earth 
flat or round; does it rotate on an axis or not; does it revolve 
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around the sun or does it remain fixed and immovable in space? 
Some of her members during the centuries held to one or more 
of these statements; others to all of them. As neither faith nor 
morals appeared to be involved, these questions were left entirely 
to the knowledge and common sense of the scholars to whom 
they directly appealed. ; 

He will be requested to note as pertinent and significant facts 
that before recrossing the Alps on his homeward journey, 
Copernicus spent some time in Rome where he lectured before 
university men and dignitaries of. the Church; and that when, 
at last, he yielded to the importunity of influential friends and 
gave out for publication the manuscript of his great work on the 
solar system, the dedication of this Magnum Opus was accepted 
by Pope Paul III. and further that a German Cardinal offered 
to bear the expenses of publication. He will also learn that 
for seventy years and during the reign of twelve Popes, the 
modern system was taught side by side with that of Ptolemy; 
and that it was only when the Bible was brought into the con- 
troversy that a Roman congregation rendered the decision that 
there was no evidence to justify the teaching of a doctrine which 
seemed to be in direct opposition to the literal and accepted inter- 
pretation of the Biblical narrative. 

The teacher has here a splendid opportunity of showing that 
the arguments advanced by Galileo in support of the Copernican 
theory were neither direct nor conclusive; and he should use 
the opportunity to add that the astronomers and mathematicians, 
not to say philosophers of the time, rejected the theory as un- 
proven. Tycho Brahe, the father of observational astronomy, 
was of the number, as were Francis Bacon, the philosophic chan- 
cellor of Queen Elizabeth, Kircher, the Jesuit, and Luther, the 
apostate Augustinian. Nor should the opportunity be allowed to 
pass without reference to Giordano Bruno, the unfrocked Do- 
minican, who was condemned to the stake not because he defended 
the Copernican theory of the universe but, because of his numer- 
ous heresies, blasphemies, and anti-Christian doctrines. 

The undergraduate who has listened to instruction of this kind 
on matters connected with his astronomical studies will be able to 
meet glib-tongued adversaries on even ground and without appre- 
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hension, trusting to the goodly ammunition stored up in the 
citadel of his mind; and he will know, too, what to say when 
the names of John W. Draper and Andrew D. White are quoted 
as authorities on what they call the “conflict” or “warfare” be- 
tween science and religion. 


V 


What has been said gives some idea of the variety, value and 
bewildering grandeur of the subjects that will naturally call for 
recognition and treatment in a‘college course of astronomy. They 
are, moreover, subjects on which the students of a Catholic col- 
lege need full and accurate information to enable them to meet 
and refute the erroneous and sometimes vilifying statements 
which they may hear in public lectures, or read of in magazines 
or the daily press. 

From the statements made and the reasons given in this paper, 
the threefold value of astronomy as a subject of study follows, 
it seems to me, as corollary follows theorem. I, therefore, submit 


1. That the study of astronomy —a lost or much neglected 
subject to-day—be introduced or reintroduced into the 
college curriculum ; . 

That the course be given in the junior year when its cultural 
and informational value will be best appreciated; and 
That, as to its scope, it be co-extensive with Young’s Manual 
of Astronomy. 


I make bold to say in conclusion that, given a fair acquaintance 
with the subjects treated in the pages of this Manual and others 
which the instructor will be sure to add, the student cannot and 
will not fail to realize and to be deeply impressed as he realizes 
that “The heavens declare the glory of God and the firmament 
showeth the work of His hands.” 





THE QUESTION OF “ELIMINATED” MATTER IN 
MATHEMATICS 


REVEREND JAMES B. CRANEY, DUBUQUE COLLEGE, DUBUQUE, IA. 


Teachers of mathematics in high schools have noted that quite 
a number of pupils are advanced from the grades with a very 
slight knowledge of some of the fundamental operations on which 
high school mathematics depends. This deficiency seems to arise 
in large measure from the ultra-utilitarian trend of the times 
and from the movement to abolish all cultural and disciplinary 
studies from the grammar grades. We are told that “American 
education is to-day in the midst of a fundamental reconstruction 
looking toward greater concreteness and immediate efficiency as 
the aim;” that “the practical idealism characteristic of the pres- 
ent trend of thought in this country rejects such traditional terms 
as polish, culture, or discipline as adequate fully to express the 
present educational purpose,* in which statement it is assumed 
that these traditional terms did adequately express the educational 
purpose of the past. We are reminded that education time is 
short and that no time is to be wasted studying useless material. 
This is true enough, but there is a difference of opinion as to 
what constitutes useless material. The advocates of the present 
trend of thought regard as useless material all that does not tend 
directly to the acquisition of a livelihood or the increase of 
wealth; in other words, whatever cannot be turned into dollars 
and cents is of little or no value. They tell us, too, that “the 
dogma of formal discipline’ has dictated a large proportion of 
the subject-matter of the elementary school as well as of the 
high school for the past two hundred years. 

Urged on by these considerations, namely, that too much time 
is being wasted on cultural subjects and that this time should be 
devoted to more “practical” subjects, committees have been in- 





*Report of the Committee on Elimination of Subject-Matter, Iowa State 
Teachers’ Association. 1915. 
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trusted with the work of revising the subject-matter of instruc- 
tion in the elementary schools in some of the States, with the re- 
sult that practically all of the matter recognized by these  coni- 
mittees as purely cultural is to be eliminated as useless. 

This action against cultural studies seems to be based on the 
assumption that mental operations follow the same rules and 
laws that investigators have chosen to assign to physical opera- 
tions, viz., that these operdtions move as it were in parallel lines, 
that operations in one branch of study have little or no relation 
to operations in another branch. To illustrate: Athletic directors 
tell us that the training necessary to make a good football player 
does not help toward the development of a good baseball player, 
and vice versa; that the results of the training for these two 
sports run in parallel lines, having relation to each -other onl) 
through the general good health of the subject, which good health 
may be in great measure the result of either or both systems of 
training, provided the training has not been overdone. Likewise. 
in the intellectual order, the impression is abroad that operations 
in one branch of study, as for example, language, or mathematics, 
do not tend to fit the mind for better operations in other branches. 
Nevertheless, just as the physical training has as a result the 
strengthening of the body, so is there a corresponding relation 
between the operations of the mind and the strengthening of the 
mind. Whatever exercises the reason, bringing it into action, 
strengthens it for future operations, and that not, only in the 
particular subject that may be under consideration but in other — 
subjects as well. 

In this program of elimination, elementary mathematics comes 
in for its share, the percentage of eliminated matter in the ordi- 
nary text-book ranging from 16 to 20 per cent. Some of this 
matter is principally cultural, as e. g., what are called “puzzle” 
examples. These puzzle examples, however, are useful in arous- 
ing interest and stimulating the mind to action, exercising the 
reason in a marked degree. A sample follows: ‘The head of a 
fish is eight inches long. The tail is as long as the head and half 
the body, and the body is as long as the head and tail. How long 
is the fish?” Complex fractions, too, are to be eliminate, with 
some parts of percentage, though they are very useful in mental 
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development. The act of simplifying the numerator and the 
denominator of a complex fraction and the realization of the 
relation existing between the two, or the solving of an involved 
problem in percentage, develops the reasoning faculty and trains 
it in order and exactness. Such problems may not be often met 
with in actual life; nevertheless, they help to make the mind more 
fit to solve the problems of life, to grasp and understand the 
questions of the day, and they tend and help to lift one above a 
merely commercial existence. 

Regarding the rest of the eliminated matter, some of it is in- 
formational rather than cultural, such as Troy weight, apothe- 
caries’ weight, and tables of foreign money; the remainder, cube 
root, compound proportion, and the metric system, are needed in 
algebra, geometry and physics. Square root, which is not among 
the subjects to be eliminated, often seems to be eliminated in 
practice. If no knowledge of these has been acquired in the 
grades, more time will be required when these matters are taken 
up in the high school. 

This question takes on a special importance when viewed from 
the standpoint of secondary education, for we are told that 
statistics indicate that there are more withdrawals from the high 
school and more failures in the high school on account of mathe- 
matics than on account of any other study, and hence the need 
of more thorough preparation. We should not lower our 
standard, but should rather strive to raise our product to meet 
the standard, and this can be done not by the elimination of use- 
ful matter but by constant and persevering application. So that if 
these topics are to be omitted from elementary mathematics we 
shall have to remedy the deficiency by a more extended treat- 
ment when they are met with in algebra, geometry and higher 
arithmetic. Arithmetical cube root (and square root, too) must 
be taken up when the chapter on “Powers and Roots” is reached in 
algebra; and it must be made plain then geometrically as well as 
by processes of arithmetic and algebra. It will take extra time, 
but it must be done. 

In many high schools algebra, up to quadratics, is taught in 
the first year, and plane geometry in the second year, with a third 
semester of algebra, including quadratics, proportion, progres- 
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sions, etc., and one semester of higher arithmetic, for the third 
year. Under ruling conditions, however, at least in our section 
of the country, it would seem better, if not quite necessary, to 
take the third semester of algebra and higher arithmetic in the 
second year of the high school, and plane geometry in the third. 
As the study of physics is usually taken up in the third or fourth 
year, and should be deferred until then, the matter of the metric 
system, a thorough understanding of which is so necessary to 
physics, will have been duly attended to in higher arithmetic. 

It is not a pleasant thing to note that the amount of mathe- 
matics required in high schools and colleges in general is decreas- 
ing as time goes on. The reason, we fear, is not far to seek. In 
these days of modern convenience and government by the chil- 
dren, in these days of the moving picture, our young folks must 
have some one else do their hard thinking for them. They wish 
to see and hear and feel, but not to think or reason. Mathematics, 
except what must be taken, is too hard; so all the hard parts that 
cannot be commercialized must be omitted, and what is left will 
be taken if it cannot be avoided. Algebra and geometry, as well 
as these eliminated topics of arithmetic, are regarded as worthless 
unless one is going on to the study of higher mathematics. Yet 
the study of algebra and géometry, merely for the mental develop- 
ment, the training of the mind, the searching after the reason 
why, is invaluable. It stimulates, strengthens, orders and regu- 
lates; and far from being a waste of time it is time well spent. 

We need strong thinkers now as much as at any time in the 
world’s history, not only in responsible positions but among the 
common people as well; and devotion to commerce does not de- 
velop strong thinkers. 

We hope that the better class of high schools and academies 
will not lower their standard to meet this movement, but for the 
good of education, and for the good of our country, whose future 
depends in large measure on the quality of education available 
to its citizens, will make up for any omission by an intensified 
application in these matters under consideration. 
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HOW MUCH AND HOW SHALL WE STUDY THE 
HISTORY OF LITERATURE WITH THE AUTHOR? 


MARY ALOYSIA MOLLOY, PH. D., DEAN OF THE COLLEGE OF SAINT 
TERESA, WINONA, MINN. 


Because English and Latin are the languages most widely 
studied, I shall draw my illustrations both for criticism and for 
suggestive practice from them. As the limits of my paper will 
not admit a comprehensive treatment of my subject from the 
standpoint of secondary school and college practice, I shall 
stress with major emphasis the problem as it finds application in 
the high school course. 

In both high school and college, courses in literature are given 
with the same objective end in view, namely, for the purpose of 
affording the student the information a cultured person is sup- 
posed to possess ; and secondly, to develop in the student, as far as 
is possible, the critical acumen to measure and judge literary 
productions in the light of sound canons of art criticism. In the 
high school, the major emphasis must of necessity be placed upon 
the acquisition of knowledge with such training of the literary 
judgment of the pupils as their stage of intellectual advancement 
will admit. In college the major emphasis should be placed upon 
the development of the critical faculty. Unfortunately, however, 
we find too frequently college freshmen, sophomores and even 
juniors, with so meagre a background in literature that the col- 
lege professor must of necessity give over his time to supplying 
the foundation, instead of completing the superstructure of a 
literary training. For the time spent upon it, I will say without 
fear of contradiction, that the results of English literary training 
in the high school and college are less satisfactory than are the 
results obtained in the teaching of any other subject in the 
curriculum. If the high school English were effectively taught 
we might be encouraged at times by the presence in our college 
classes of a student or two in whom we could cultivate an ex- 
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quisite sense for the correct use of words, and a feeling for 
adequate expression as the necessary complement to lucid and 
lofty thought. 

Twenty years ago the subject of English literature as presented 
in the secondary schools and even in the colleges, was literary 
biography set over against a very sketchy background of general 
history. The lives of major and minor writers supplemented by 
a masterpiece or two, made up the course. Pupils were taught 
facts about an author; they gained comparatively few facts rela- 
tive to the author from the author himself. If the writer hap- 
pened to be a master of style, the pupil learned several catch- 
words of criticism by which to characterize the master’s pro- 
ductions; but of actual experience in applying the canons of 
criticism, there was little. Few indeed were those who knew the 
stylist so well from close study of his technique, that by imitation 
of his stylistic graces they were able to improve their own gift 
for expression. 

Times changed. Labeled with the derisive epithet of the 
“Vestibule Method,” literary biography was superseded by what 
was called the “Direct Method in Literature.” Instead of learn- 
ing all that was to be known of an author with scant reference 
to the prime source of his self-revelation, his writings, students 
were set to work upon the author’s productions directly. They 
now no longer hesitate in the ante-chamber but they advance 
holdly into the sacred presence of the author’s soul. High school 
pupils now read Chaucer and Bacon, and glowing themes are 
written by fourth year pupils on the “Psychology of the Emo- 
tions as Revealed in Macbeth.” A junior or senior in college 
after having passed successfully through the required courses in 
logic, psychology and ethics, might well hesitate before attempt- 
ing the exposition of a theme of this kind. But festina lente 
is not the watchword of the modern secondary school, The 
citadels of literature must totter and their sentinels capitulate 
in the mighty onrush to the college entrance examination. . The 
number of teachers of English and of students of English is 
steadily on the increase; but literary taste is more than steadily 
seeking lower levels. Nothing seems to be carried from the 
classroom into the reading of the leisure hour. 
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This is a serious problem that demands serious attention. 

Without the historical background, the study of any author 
loses half its interest, and more than half its value. A past age 
looks upon life from the standpoint of that age. Without sym- 
pathy with the author’s time and without knowledge of his 
literary traditions, direct study of his writings can be nothing 
but a superficial performance that effects little good if it pro- 
duces any lasting effect whatever. The literature of a people 
is a reflex of their history. The history of the literature of a 
people has slight significance if it is not informed with a knowl- 
edge of the political events and economic changes that shaped 
its destiny. History and literature stand side by side in the march 
of the humanities. They hold their places side by side in the 
curriculum; or, as history is withdrawn in part or wholly, litera- 
ture suffers a partial or a total eclipse. 

Let us pause for a moment for data to bear out this assertion. 

The three supreme poets of all time are admittedly Homer, 
Dante and Shakespeare. Greek has fallen out of the secondary 
school. How does it fare in the college? This present year in 
one of the greater universities, an institution with an enrollment 
of six thousand students, there were three students in sophomore 
Greek; — three out of six thousand reading a line of Homer. 
Italian was never introduced into the secondary school. As a 
college elective it is hardly more popular than Greek. In another 
of the greater universities, an institution with an enrollment ap- 
proximating seven thousand, an institution, moreover, possessing 
the richest Dante and Petrarch collection in America, the Italian 
department has often been without a single student registered in 
the Dante course. Shakespeare alone of the triumvirate receives 
marked attention. Is it a mere coincidence that college students 
no longer elect the “History of Greece and Rome” and the “Rise 
and Development of the City States of Italy,” or the “Survey of 
the Later Middle Ages?” May it not be an illustration of cause 
and effect that these courses, the companions of Homer and 
Dante, are superseded by the “History of Russia and the Far 
East,” the “South American Republics,” “Industrial Revolutions” 
and the “Rise and Development of Socialism?” 

Greek has fallen out of the secondary school. Latin seems 
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likely to follow. ‘Greek and. Latin are being steadily pushed into 
the background in the colleges. And now the question arises 
why Greek and Latin found place in the curriculum originally. 
Not because the final expression of splendid thought is found in 
these languages alone. We find splendid thought in splendid 
dress in every language, living or dead. It is wholly a matter 
of historical accident. Were it not for the disadvantageous loca- 
tion of Hannibal’s Celtic reserves Rome might not have been the 
mistress of the ancient world, and Punic or Celtic might have 
been conned through the centuries instead of Latin. Literature 
rises or falls with the history of the people whose aspirations 
it enshrines. 
The “Direct Method in Literature,” while it was proposed as 
a corrective for the “Vestibule Method,” has not produced the 
results its advocates have promised. Perhaps the ideal method 
will prove to be a combination of the best features of both 
methods, supplemented by correlations that at present are poorly 
made, if attempted at all. 
And now for some practical suggestions. To begin with, 
I would not have a “special teacher of English” nor a “special 
teacher of Latin,” but I would assign combinations of English, 
Latin and history to broadly but thoroughly trained instructors. 
_ I would begin the study of the History of English Literature in 
the second year of the high school course. We would divide the 
subject into the major and minor periods into which it naturally 
falls by reason of changed conditions in government or marked 
changes in social or economic conditions. Special emphasis 
would be placed upon the writer whose genius shaped the litera- 
ture of a period or lent marked lustre to it. Minor writers 
would be given due attention, but we would always remember 
that by giving attention to too many persons or events, we run the 
risk of losing forcefulness and clarity in our presentation. In the 
mass of information the main points sometimes fail to stand out 
in bold relief. We would read no one of the required master- 
pieces until after the period of the author’s time was first studied 
in the History of Literature. As the required masterpieces are 
taken up for detailed study, as for example, any one of the 
Shakespeare plays, we would make a thorough review of the 
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history of English letters from Caedmon to Shakespeare, with 
special reference to the beginnings of the drama. 

There is always a wide margin of choice in the masterpieces 
required for study. Care should be taken to select such master- 
pieces as will correlate naturally with the work the pupil is doing 
in his other courses. For example, if a Shakespeare play is to be 
studied in the second year, it would seem advisable to choose 
Julius Caesar. The pupil is working on Caesar in his second 
year Latin, and for most second year Latin pupils the great 
Julius is not very much of a man. The veteran war corre- 
spondent and publicity artist is obscured in the trenches of his 
own subjunctives. Incidentally, the ancient history that is 
usually set for second year pupils, will unobtrusively furnish the 
background over against which Shakespeare’s masterpiece is 
thrown. 

The suggested English masterpieces for the third year fall 
usually in the class of the great orations; but how few schools 
recognize the opportunity of making not only English political 
history but Roman history as well, a background for Burke and 
Webster? If third year Latin were taught by the English in- 
structor, Cicero would cease to be a bronze bust, and Burke, a 
bore. If the great writers were known by our pupils more in- 
timately, more personally, let me say, and at the same time more 
comprehensively, and withal more naturally, I believe there would 
be less difficulty in getting these same pupils to appreciate and to 
imitate the elegance of a master’s style. Youth is imitative. Why 
should the faculty stop short at expression? 

In the fourth year the great lyric poets are studied while the 
pupils are reading Vergil. Not only should the lyric masters be 
studied in the light of the whole sweep of English literary history 
but they should be presented as the heirs of the classic tradition 
of which Vergil is a.mighty exponent. The fourth year pupil 
regards Tennyson as a mutual friend after reading his apostrophe 
to Vergil— 

Wielder of the stateliest measure, 
Ever moulded by the lips of man. 


Modern history is taught in either the third or the fourth year 
of the high school course. With the political and social back- 
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ground which it supplies for the great Elizabethans, with Milton 
standing out from the period of the Civil War, with Dryden and 
Pope set over against the Restoration, with Johnson reflecting the 
changing thought of the eighteenth century, with the many sided 
developments of the nineteenth century reflected in the widely 
divergent works of Scott and Wordsworth, Newman, Browning, 
and Tennyson, the pupil will have woven a literary texture not 
only easy to preserve but difficult to destroy. If college fresh- 
men came to us with preparation of this kind, we might find 
them as juniors and seniors not only appreciating but successfully 
imitating the vigor of Macaulay, the repose of Newman, the 
exquisite finish of Tennyson and the word-wizardry of Francis 
Thompson. . 

A single concrete illustration will bear out my recommendation. 
The following simple verses on the mechanics of book-making 
depend for their illumination upon a full and sympathetic knowl- 
edge of the patient artist scholars of the monastic schools of the 
middle ages. 

These particular lines were chosen as furnishing a forceful 
a fortiori argument. They deal so patently with externals. If 
to their reading a wealth of knowledge can be brought with profit, 
how much more do we need this knowledge when we have to 
do, not .with externals, but with the subjective aspect of things 
for an individual or for a period. 


TO A MISSAL OF THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY* 


Missal with the blazoned page, 
Whence, O Missal, hither come, 
From. what dim scriptorium? 


Whose the hand that wrought.thee thus, 
Ambrose or Theophilus, 

Bending through the waning light, 

O’er thy vellum scraped and white; 


Weaving ’twixt thy rubric lines 
Sprays and leaves and quaint designs; 
Setting round thy border scrolled 
Buds of purple and of gold? 





* Austin Dobson, 
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Ah! a wondering brotherhood, 
Doubtless, by that artist stood, 
Raising o’er his careful ways 
Little choruses of praise; 


Glad when his deft hand would paint 
Strife of Sathanas and Saint, 

Or in secret coign entwist 

Jest of cloister humorist. 


Well the worker earned his wage, 
Bending o’er the blazoned page! 
Tired the hand and tired the wit 
Ere the final Explicit! 


Not as ours the books of old — 

Things that steam can stamp and fold; 
Not as ours the books of yore — 

Rows vf type and nothing more. 


Then a book was still a Book, 

Where a wistful man might look, 
Finding something through the whole, 
Beating like a human soul. 


In that growth of day by day, 
When to labor was to pray, 
Surely something vital passed 
To the patient page at last; 


Something that one still perceives 
Vaguely present in the leaves;, 
Something from the worker leant; 
Something mute but eloquent! 


If this minor poet lover of the rare antique can lure us with a 
mute objective to uncover the treasures of the storied past, will 
the trumpet-voiced interpreters of Beauty and Goodness and 
Truth do less? Can we refuse to follow where they lead? 





HOW MUCH AND HOW SHALL WE STUDY THE 
STYLE OF THE AUTHOR IN THE CLASSROOM? 


P. J. DOWNING, PH. D., CANTERBURY SCHOOL, NEW MILFORD, CONN. 


How much and how we should study the style of the author in 
the classroom, obviously depends on just what educational value is 
to be derived from this study. It would be futile as well as . 
difficult to endeavor to estimate in terms of time allowances the 
amount of attention to be given to this phase of literary work. 
Conditions are so various as to preclude the feasibility of schedul- 
ing matters of this kind. As far as the time is concerned, that 
feature may be left to the teacher. Indeed, it will take care of 
itself, once the teacher has become convinced of the importance 
of the time and energy expended on the study of literary style. 

In the remarks that follow, the writer wishes it to be under- 
stood that he confines his discussion of this subject to the 
academic, or high school classes, as his chief interests happen to 
be focused on secondary education. 

It seems to me that the study of style is the main reason why 
we read authors in our classes of literature in the secondary 
schools. Books of which the subject-matter is the compelling 
motive of selection, are not pored over with that fond and 
lingering earnestness which is the willing tribute to the author 
who has been chosen for intensive study in the schoolroom. Very 
little thought is generally bestowed, either by teacher or pupils, 
on the rhetorical qualities of text-books on history or science 
unless these books are studied formally as literature. We do not 
make rhetorical analyses of such works. Note also that authors 
are cuften assigned for classroom perusal whose principles run 
counter to our,own cherished convictions, or whose allegations 
of historical facet are frequently erroneous and misleading. When 
we anfroach a book as literature for classroom use our view- 
point is entirely different from that which is taken when we re- 
gard it as a storehouse of facts or a mine of knowledge. What is 
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this difference? It consists chiefly in the study of style, not that 
the writer’s message is unimportant, but that it is not the most 
important consideration in a class where books are read as litera- 
ture. Literature is art, and art is an expression of beauty. We 
do not examine a statue or a painting in order to ascertain certain 
data of anatomy. Observation of grosser models will serve this 
purpose just as well. Dry books, although packed with knowl- 
edge, are not attractive in themselves, because they lack the graces 
of style and the charm of literary beauty. 


It is the aim of education to bring out the finest that is in the 
child. Now there is in the human soul a natural response to the 
appeal of beauty. The trouble is that the young need regulation 
as to what constitutes true beauty. Young persons sometimes 
remind us of certain small living creatures that delight in baser 
food which they will spurn in their more perfect stage of de- 
velopment. The study of literary style is a great means of 
drawing out and training the latent sense of beauty. If it is 
worth while having a genuine appreciation of one of the noblest 
forms of beauty, then it is incumbent on teachers to instill into 
their charges a discriminating love of the beauty that is mani- 
fested in literary style. And this duty is as urgent as the 
possession of this love is valuable. Successful handling of the 
matter of style in the classroom will eventuate in creating ap- 
preciation for literary beauty, a thing which does not come 
naturally to most pupils, as our daily experience sadly assures 
us. How often do we hear from high school graduates remarks 
tending to show that they took their doses of literature as they 
would have submitted to a potion of disagreeable medicine. 
Either these persons had not been properly taught or their hearts 
were dead to higher calls of the mind. 

It would be patently absurd to expect such as these to have 
formed the reading habit. Yet a literary education which has 
neglected the reading habit has signally failed. It is difficult to 
conceive how the boy will ever contract the reading habit who 
has never learned to be moved by that concord of sweet sounds 
and thoughts which constitute beauty of style; and by the reading 
habit, I mean the practice of reading what is worth while and 
educational in its nature. 
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_ Education is supposed to give the mind the power of living 
on its own resources. he other kind of mental existence is that 
effusio ad exteriora which the ascetical writers so vehemently 
condemn. The uneducated must depend on external influences 
for their recreation. They are slaves of their surroundings, as 
environment of a certain kind is an absolute condition of their 
happiness. The cultured man can find content in solitude with no 
company but that of his own thoughts and of those dwelling 
within the covers of immortal volumes. In this modern world of 
multitudinous distractions it would seem that teachers are im- 
peratively called upon to save their pupils from themselves and 
from the evils of their generation, by fostering in the young souls 
committed to their care an esthetic sense of the beauties of style, 
in the hope that this perfect gift and endowment, abiding with 
them in after years, may lead to a preference of the ennobling 
charms of literature to the cheap claptrap and twaddle of the 
vaudeville stage, and the dubious amusement of the pictured 
screen, which supply to so many of the graduates of some of our 
reputedly best schools the only recreation which their education, 
or lack of education, seems to have made them capable of en- 
joying. | 

There has been a great deal of talk of late about the study of 
art in the schools. Whatever may be our opinion about these 
theories, it remains a fact that very few schools can possess the 
equipment necessary for the conducting of extensive art courses. 
But when we turn our minds to literary style we meet, with op- 
portunities innumerable to teach one of the oldest, noblest and 
most serviceable of the arts, that of oral or written expression. 
No art has done more for man than that one by which all his 
knowledge is communicated to his fellows, the art which makes 
it possible for one century to begin where the last left off and 
add by gradual enlargement to the sum total of human informa- 
tion, wisdom and treasures of beauty. If “the proper study of 
mankind is man,” surely no time can be better spent in an educa- 
tional way than that which trains the minds of the young to 
visualize the glories of bygone days, to catch inspiration from 
the burning words of orators whose resonant periods have 
brought down the thunders of wrath on the-heads of tyrants, or 
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to hear the calm wisdom of sages who have ruled the destinies 
of empires; to listen to the songs of poets who have made vocal 
the tenderest and loftiest of human emotions; to find in literature 
a talisman more potent than the magic carpet of the Arabian 
Nights endowed with the power of transporting the spirit any- 
where over the earth’s surface and back and forth through the 
ages; to witness the play of the forces which have wrought in 
the upbuilding and downfall of nations, guided by. eternal law 
under the Providence of God; to see in all epochs the wonderful 
works of men, 


Men, our brothers, men the workers ever reaping something new, 
That which they have done but earnest of the things that they shall do. 


I think it will be agreed that what ought to claim most of our 
time in the study of an author is that element wherein resides 
the most important literary content, and this is undoubtedly style. 
To become convinced of the relative value of style in literature, 
it is but necessary to remember that only those authors survive 
who achieve distinction in style. Varro was more learned than 
Vergil, but who reads Varro now? The subject-matter of 
Vergil’s poems has not added much to the world’s knowledge. 
We could get along very well without his Romanized Hellenic 
mythology ; but the beauty of Vergil’s style will not succumb to 
time while there are cultured men on this planet. His philosophy 
and mythology are relegated to the limbo of the fabulous, but his 
beauty lives on and does not pale in the fierce light of modern 
criticism. 

If the study of language were only a matter of learning the 
meaning of words, the dictionary would be the best book to read 
in class. But literary training implies more than a search after 
the knowledge of words, and as such a higher pursuit it should 
be presented to students. The young especially are keenly alive 
to the human element in literature. Ask a boy to read a book 
containing long descriptions of scenery, not enlivened by the 
presence of human characters, his verdict, as every person of the 
proper experience can testify, will be prompt and decisive in its 
condemnation of the work. Moving picture shows, despite their 
powerful appeal to the eye, fail to rivet the attention of the young 
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for any considerable time unless they tell a story involving the 
happiness or misery of human beings. If the study of style is 
taken up in the spirit of one who finds nothing human foreign to 
his sympathies, students can be induced to enter upon the reading 
of a piece of literature as of a human document in which may 
be brought to light the revelation of an uncommonly interesting 
personality. It can be shown to students that the way in which 
a man expresses his ideas may grip the attention as strongly as 
the story of his life. Else why are we so interested in the style 
and cut of a man’s clothes? Boys generally address themselves 
to literature with the notion that the story interest is the main 
thing in a book, and that books without this attraction are to be 
rated tiresome. And since it is quite true that the reading of 
stories is one of the best means of enticing boys into the field 
of literature where they may in due time develop a taste for 
reading things better and more cultural than the mere following 
out of the intricate complications and revolutions of a plot, the 
skilful teacher will know how to use this lure to lead his pupils 
farther into the domain of letters on excursions which may give 
them that insight into the nature of style which will reveal it as 
shedding the rays of human interest about books and passages 
in books which to the youthful mind seem “dull, flat, stale and 
unprofitable,” for all the beauty that the teacher may aver to be 
found therein. 

Why is it that so many young persons are proof against the 
beauties of style in literature? Why is it that they are not fas- 
cinated by the voice of the charmer, charm he never so wisely? 
This in many cases is the fault of the teacher who does not know 
how to arouse the interest which the style of a great author is 
capable of creating. 

There are two ways of starting boys in on an author; — the 
right way, and the wrong way. A teacher that tells his boys 
to open the pages of an author, allows them to drone through a 
chapter to two, and as they proceed, occasionally rattles the dry 
bones of technical discussion, certainly has discovered a method of 
strangling interest at the outset, which will help perpetuate the 
ordinary schoolboy prejudices against the best and most beautiful 
in literature. There is another way of initiating boys into the 
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mysteries of the cryptic beauties of literature. “Boys,” says the 
wide-awake teacher, “we are going to read a wonderful story in 
this class. Who can tell me what that story will be?” Up go 
the hands of those who are ready to give the title of the work 
which they have lying on their desks. Say it is Macaulay’s Essay 
on Milton. An objection is raised by a bright boy, who says that 
he does not understand what the teacher means by telling them 
that they are about to read a story. He always thought that 
Macaulay’s Milton was an essay. “An essay it is, to be sure,” 
says the teacher, “but nevertheless it is going to be a story for 
us.” This announcement produces a great deal of curiosity, as 
the teacher intends that it should. Questions are asked of the 
teacher, who replies in Yankee fashion by asking other questions. 
For instance: “Would you like to have seen Lord Macaulay?” 
A chorus of voices answers in the affirmative. “Why would you 
like to have seen him?” “Because he was a great man.” “Is 
there anything interesting about great men?” “Oh, yes, we like 
to see men who have done and thought great things.” “Suppose 
that Lord Macaulay were alive and should visit you in this class- 
room, would you take any particular notice of how he should be 
dressed, of how he should speak and walk and act, would you not 
be eager to note his every word and movement? Well, then, 
you are interested in him, interested in him as a man, because 
you consider him an extraordinary man, one who wrote things 
that are worthy to be studied in school. And your interest is 
not concerned merely with what he has done or written but with 
what he is, with the personality to which all that he has done 
or written is due, the force that has energized the productive 
activities whose manifestation stamps him as a man of ex- 
ceptional ability and note. 
“If the outward appearance of an extraordinary man is a mat- 
ter of interest to you, if the recital of the things he has accom- 
plished and of the career he has followed would compel your 
attention, how absorbing must be the study of his mental life, 
which is peculiarly revealed in his style of writing. ‘Style is 
the man,’ someone has said. If Macaulay wrote as the average 
man writes, if he put down commonplace thoughts in a common- 
place way, there would be no reason why his books should be 
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made the objects of special study on the part of students. An 
author whose works are worthy of classroom study, should be 
one of those whose style is the vehicle by which a commanding 
personality is brought within the students’ ken. Style reveals 
personality in its most engaging form, as it half reveals and.half 
conceals, adding the charm of mystery to the manifestation of 
spiritual beauty, not surfeiting the imagination, but whetting the 
taste for more.” 

Thoughts such as these, when presented to the students by a 
teacher of experience, ought to stimulate a zest for the study of 
personality in literature. They ought to make students eager to 
read the double message which the author has to deliver, the 
revelation of his thought and of his own mental life, as far as 
style can disclose “the abysmal deeps of personality.” 

The desire to express personality, being natural in every one, 
often leads the young to body forth this inborn impulse in frivo- 
lous and unworthy ways. The study of a noble style might be 
held up to the juvenile ambition as a fine and grand opportunity 
to learn to express personalityin a manner deserving of just 
praise, 

There are two reasons for which an author’s style may be 
studied,—for purposes of criticism and for purposes of imitation. 
The study of style for the sake of imitation has the advantage 
of developing the power of appreciation, which is the finest part 
of criticism. The author whose style is to be criticised need not 
be subjected to that loving intensity of analysis which should be 
devoted to the favorite model for imitation. Advanced classes, 
in which the style has already been somewhat formed, may go 
on rapidly, especially if the aim of the class is to get acquainted 
‘ with the content of literature or of any period of literature. 
Classes that are studying style in order to learn to write must 
go slowly. 

Of course, no particular, author can be assigned as the mode! 
for each individual student, and each particular student cannot 
busy himself with his model jn the classroom. ‘The intensive 
study, however, of an author in the classroom for the sake of 
imitation, will enable earnest students to find themselves and 
learn to: shift for themselves in developing their style on the 
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model of their chosen author. But we must remember that 
earnest students are few, and we must teach for the many. And 
yet a whole class may read the same author for the sake of imita- 
tion in such a way as to have the process result in the formation 
of each individual student’s peculiar style. It will be the. duty 
of the faculty to select for the several classes the authors suitable 
to the characters of the pupils. 

Before the author is read in the schoolroom the students shoulc 
be instructed to make a rapid survey of the selection as a par 
of their home work, not delaying long over very difficult passage: 
which do not yield up their meaning after a careful perusal. / 
certain time may be allotted in which this reading is to be done 
Questions on the subject-matter will make plain how faithfull: 
this task has been performed. After this preliminary reading th: 
real work of studying the model may begin. The followin; 
method has been found by the writer to possess great advantages 
Have the work read paragraph by paragraph in class. As eacl 
student finishes his paragraph he is to give a summary of it witl 
closed book. The teacher will point out to the students how t 
get the main idea of a paragraph and to build up the rest of th 
summary from the topic sentence. How the author unfolds hi. 
main idea should be matter of careful observation. This metho\ 
insures painstaking reading on the part of the pupils, as eacl 
one will desire to give a good digest of the paragraph he hai 
read. Other pupils besides the one that has read aloud may be 
called upon to give the résumé, or different pupils may be asked 
to compose the summary of the same paragraph to see if im- 
provement. can be made. The rhetorical study of the paragraph 
may begin here with questions such as these: Does the author 
confine his paragraph to one topic? Can it be condensed into one 
sentence? How does he develop the main idea? How does he 
effect his transitions from one paragraph to another? Do they 
dovetail naturally, or are the transitions abrupt and forced? 
Here the usual rhetorical apparatus for paragraph construction 
may be requisitioned. 

This reading by paragraphs may not be practicable with every 
selection, but the spirit of the method may always be followed. 
If the class is reading Ivanhoe it would take too long to go 
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through that story in this way, but some of the best chapters 
could be treated according to the manner just indicated. If the 
class is occupied with a play of Shakespeare it may be convenient 
to have the pauses for the summaries come at the end of scenes. 
Some. of the speeches in Shakespeare’s dramas well deserve 
separate consideration as rhetorical units. They should be care- 
fully examined as examples of oratory. 


The students should be encouraged to use the author’s asin: 
lary in giving their summaries. Of course, the teacher will ex- 
ercise prudence and common sense in keeping their language 
from becoming stilted, and he will also guard them against using 
poetic and obsolete words in prose discourse. Shakespeare and 
other poets, however, are a never failing source of English 
idiom good for all occasions, “a well of English undefiled.” 
Repetition of the thoughts of an author of the highest standing 
in their own words, reinforced with the diction and phrasing of 
the master writer, will do wonders for the development of the 
students’ vocabulary. We must remember that young students 
in the academic classes come to us with very little literary 
vocabulary, and bring minds almost entirely innocent of literary 
conceptions and standards. The reproduction of the ideas of a 
fertile and exalted mind will start similar trains of thought in 
the mind of the boy who is put through this discipline, and the 
use of the author’s choice turns of expression will go a great way 
towards helping him to understand the meaning of felicity of 
diction, arousing in him the desire to enrich his own verbal 
poverty by appropriating some of the wealth that lies so close 
at hand. Literary language can be learned only by meeting 
words and phrases in their context. 

As an aid to this study of words and phrases each student 
should have a commonplace book in which new words ought to 
be written down with their meanings and also such beautiful and 
idiomatic expressions as may have attracted the attention of the 
class. Students should be told that the teacher will look for 
these words and phrases in their themes and compositions. The 
great authors who have made our language what it is have 
dowered it with new words and with an abundance of new com- 
binations of words. The phrases used by our classic authors are 
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just as much a part of our linguistic inheritance as the new words 
that have been introduced into the mother speech by the men 
of might who have wrought in the language. It is not teaching 
plagiarism to tell a boy to adopt and use for himself some of the 
happy verbal associations he may discover in reading his author, 
any more than it is plagiarism to take to one’s self a new word 
found in a book. This careful review of each paragraph will 
open the minds of the young student as to. what is really inside 
the pages of the model, and from it the teacher may form an 
estimate as to how much of the subject-matter has been under- 
stood by the class. 

The study of style can be carried along with this reading by 
paragraphs, in which among other things, due attention should 
be paid to the proper use of words. Words ought to be observed 
very closely. These are the ultimate elements of the author’s 
thought. Every paragraph will present several words worthy of 
particular scrutiny. Why is this word used and not another? 
The derivation and history of the word serve as aids in answering 
this question. How does the derivation of the word justify the 
present use of it in the author? Sometimes it is advisable to 
test whether the words run true to their pedigree. Saxon words 
are supposed to be noted for their rugged strength, Latin deriva- 
tives for stateliness, Greek roots give words a quality of scientific 
precision. It can be taken for granted that very few young 
students will put- themselves to any pains about the study of 
words in their outside reading. If they are ever to learn rightly 
to evaluate the words of their language, they are to acquire this 
ability in the classroom. As the paragraph is an enlargement of 
the idea contained in the topic sentence, so the chapter is an ex- 
tension of the paragraph. The sentence and the paragraph being 
the component parts of the chapter, the study of the former 
naturally paves the way to the correct appreciation of the latter. 
Analysis of the sentence and paragraph furnish the materials on 
which to base the study of the chapter. 

Questions such as the following will be useful in giving the 
students an insight into the nature of the chapter. These ques- 
tions are not meant to be exhaustive, but are here set down merely 
to indicate the method pursued. 
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Is the chapter puffed out, or is the idea not big enough for a 
chapter? Do the paragraphs serve as props on which the chapter 
rests? Are the sentences and paragraphs really the seed of 
which the chapter is flower and fruit? It is not enough to have 
students answer these questions either affirmatively or negatively, 
as the case may require, but reasons for conclusions should be 
demanded and these reasons ought frequently to be given in 
writing. : 

Students, by the-way, should learn at the outset that great 
authors are not sacrosanct, and that they are not to go on the 
assumption that their answers must always be flattering to the 
author. ‘This belief in the tribunitial sacredness of eminent 
writers is very common with young students, and it sometimes is 
a decided hindrance to the development of the critical faculty. 

Having completed the reading of a chapter or two the class 
may be assigned a critical exercise to be written out as home 
work. For instance, there might be a paper on the rhetorical 
figures used. A written classification of the rhetorical figures 
employed in the selection might be called for, together with an 
estimate of the rhetorical effects these figures may have pro- 
duced. If the author is not fond of figures of speech, an inquiry 
might be instituted as to whether his style suffers or gains there- 
from. Some authors think so clearly and so gracefully that 
their unarrayed thought, like the lily, needs no aid from ad- 
ventitious embellishment. Others have minds cast in a more 
poetic mould, and the ideas that issue from such minds have a 
kind of poetic impress. From observations of these differences 
in authors, and the exercises which engender such observations, 
the notions of what style really is may begin to dawn on the 
class. Such matters as these questions suggest, and others that 
could be set, are to be investigated by the young student who is 
being trained in literary appreciation, the possession of which 
will be the ‘surest guide in the formation of his own style. 

The author’s use of adjectives might be made the subject of 
another exetcise. Do his adjectives render the thought clearer, 
adding to substantives qualities of the direct, picturesque and 
lively? Are his adjectives concrete or abstract in their connota- 
tions? The boy who has read a few pages of Homer soon finds 
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out that Achilles was swift-footed, but Homer is not content to 
leave him with any such general conviction as to speed of the 
Pythian hero. The Greek bard repeats the epithet hundreds of 
times, and on each occasion the boy’s image of Achilles is 
rendered less indistinct by this vivifying touch. It would be 
profitable to have students pause to realize images, to picture 
them in their minds. Thus the imagination may be strengthened 
and stored with elements that with some adaption may be utilized 
in the creation of future illustrations to the enhancement of the 
budding writer’s thought and style, for, as idea provokes idea, 
so does one mental picture serve as model and inspiration for 
another. Sometimes adjectives enrich nouns with a new sig- 
nificance, sometimes they call to mind and fix the attention on 
some well-known quality, as frequently in the poems of Homer. 
Examine whether the author’s adjectives are superfluous. Are 
they a burden to the style, or are they wings to make it fly? 

Verbs, too, should come in for their share of questioning. We 
are told by an eminent writer of the present day that transitive 
verbs are better than passive ones, as the former strike directly 
at the object, thus producing the impression of force, which with 
clearness and beauty, is one of the chief characteristics of a good 
style. Verbs can be placed in positions where they shackle the 
thought and impede its onward march, or they can speed it on 
its way as a thing of power and beauty. 

Demosthenes copied out Thucydides nine times. It was this 
preeminent orator’s opinion that the best way to become filled 
with the spirit of an author was to saturate the mind with his 
style. Dante was not satisfied with a nodding acquaintance with 
his Vergil. He went back repeatedly to the works of the master 
and lovingly “conned them o’er.”. What does Horace says? Vos 
exemplaria Graeca nocturna versate manu, versate diurna. Dr. 
Johnson lends the authority of a great name to this principle 
when, in recommending Addison to the imitation of aspiring 
writers, he says: “He who wishes to attain an English ‘style, 
familiar but not coarse, elegant; but not ostentatious, let him give 
his days and nights to the volumes of Addison.” Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch tells us that Newman’s Idea of a University “is 
so wise—so eminently wise—as to deserve being bound by the 
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young student of literature for a frontlet on his brow and a 
talisman on his writing wrist.” We cannot suppose that young 
students will read a piece of literature over and over again in 
order to be filled with its beauties. They will not drink deep 
and often of the same spring unless their taste is prompted by 
the promise of some new pleasure, which, in their unformed 
state, mere re-reading will not ordinarily supply. The elements 
of the young student’s style lie in the ore of the master’s books. 
Out of these the beginner must smelt and fuse his own style in 
the white heat of thoughtful repetition. Exercises should be 
set that will send him back time and time again to the book. 
These exercises will take away dryness from frequent perusal 
and afford opportunities for imitating the style under examina- 
tion. Papers on the following questions might be assigned: Are 
the author’s ideas stimulating? Do they make you think? I have 
heard of a certain university professor who would not particu- 
larize any subjects for special reports on the authors prescribed 
in his course. His only direction to his men was to record the 
reactions caused by their reading. Many a thought is started by 
the perusal of a truly good book. These fugitive ideas could 
be made the basis of exercises in composition. Students might 
be told to search the author for some suggestive sentence to 
write about. From a random remark one often catches inspira- 
tion on the wing. This form of composition, called the chria, is 
very useful, and is recommended by the old rhetoricians. The 
student who is searching the author for a spell with which to 
evoke a spirit from the vasty deep of his own mind, is also by 
repeated perusal becoming imbued with the literary beauties of 
the master writer and impressing them.on his memory, while at 
the same time he is putting himself in a position to form a judg- 
ment of the author’s power of suggestiveness. Timeo hominem 
unius liberi, is an ancient saying fraught with pertinence to the 
present discussion. In this quest the student will notice whether 
the author brings ideas vividly and unmistakably before the 
mind, or whether he sets his readers to hunt for them, and 
whether associations come when bidden, or whether they have 
to be groped for in the darkness of the writer’s obscurity. The 
student will also be able to tell whether the style is an open 
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sesame to riches of thought or a no-thoroughfare sign blocking 
the avenues of mental activity. 

I have endeavored to give some idea of the value of the study 
of style in connection with the author read in class, and to out- 
line roughly a method according to which this study might be 
pursued. As in all nature, we have here to consider matter and 
form; the matter is the method, the informing spirit is en- 
thusiasm. The kind and amount of enthusiasm the teacher puts 
into his work will determine its character and measure its suc- 
cess. An ounce of enthusiasm is worth 2 ton of precepts. As 
hunger is the best sauce for our meals, so enthusiasm is the best 
relish for literary diet. Enthusiasm is infectious. Let the 
teacher fill the atmosphere with enthusiasm, and the pupils will 
become inoculated with it. The way to produce an emotion in 
another is to feel it first yourself. Si vis me flere dolendum est 
primum ipsi tibi. 

In the realm of education the cry is “Back to the Senses.” 
While recognizing the relative importance of sense perception as 
ancillary to intellectual cognition, we remember also that sense 
knowledge is earthly, of the earth, and that the functions of the 
spiritual intellect are heavenly, of the soul. The love of the 
spiritual beauty of literary style, as it lifts the mind above the 
plane of sensuous delight, elevates it to a height not unfavorable 
to the catching of the sacred fire of love for the true and infinite 
Beauty of the Godhead, the contemplation of which will feed 
the happiness of the blessed “when this mortality is swallowed 
up by life.” 





HOW MUCH AND HOW SHALL WE STUDY THE 
AUTHOR’S SUBJECT-MATTER? 


REVEREND BROTHER PIUS, F. S. C., PRESIDENT OF CALVERT HALL 
COLLEGE, BALTIMORE, MD. 


“Some books are to be tasted, others to be swallowed, and 
some few to be chewed and digested—that is, some books are to 
be read only in parts; others to be read, but not curiously; and 
some few to be read wholly, and with diligence and attention.” 
Notwithstanding this excellent advice of Bacon, the study of an 
author’s subject-matter is now, as ever, a rather perplexing prob- 
lem, and teachers of literature are still engaged in their search 
for a method of literary instruction which will be more effective 
in producing results. 

Before determining just what literary matter students ought 
to master, it will be well to consider the end we hope to accom- 
plish by our teaching. Students acquire or develop by literary 
study certain powers of mind and heart which enable them to 
appreciate more thoroughly all that is sublime and beautiful in 
nature and art. In teaching the author, our effort must be to 
develop the ability to understand the historical and social condi- 
tions of the period under consideration, the strength and beauty 
of the thoughts presented, the adequacy and fitness of the em- 
bodying expression, the’ sense of. appreciation that refines the 
heart and makes art enjoyable, and the wonder and sublimity of 
the so-called commonplace about us, that our pupils may see in 
everything the grand designs of an all-wise Creator. 

The scope of this paper will permit neither the general 
discussion of all the points suggested, nor the exhaustive treat- 
ment of any in particular, but the effort may stimulate the de- 
sire to consider the subject more thoroughly and thereby aid in 
bringing about the interesting and appreciative assimilation of 
matter that will be vital in substance and beautiful in form. 

(154) 
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t is impossible to study every selection intensively; the time 
allotted is not sufficient, and the pupils, as a general rule, have 
other specialties to share their attention. Literary productions 
most deserving of it, should receive an intensive study; with 
regard to others, a more general knowledge will suffice. The 
appeal in Burke’s Conciliation is directed chiefly to the under- 
standing and exact comprehension is, therefore, indispensable. 
In the plays of Shakespeare, the appeal is chiefly to the imagina- 
tion, and a lack of definite comprehension or even a slight mis- 
apprehension of his meaning will not so seriously impair the 
impression. : 

The pupils’ attention should be primarily directed to the 
author’s subject-matter and not to what is written or said about 
it. The best work of every important author should be studied 
and analyzed; it is a reflection of the author’s life and sentiment, 
the spirit of his age and the ideals of his nation. Should time 
permit the study of only a portion of the author’s principal work, 
a thorough explanation of the entire production should precede 
the study. “A work of Art,” says Bacon, “must be understood 
as a whole.” The author’s other works may be read collaterally 
with the study of his chief work, as time and circumstances will 
permit. 

In order to show that our pupils grasp the author’s meaning 
precisely and -can state it accurately, we may require of them 
original oral or written abstracts and outlines. To expedite mat- 
ters and save time, it would be well for the teacher to explain 
the author’s important difficult passages himself or to point out 
to the student where their explanation may be found. The read- 
ing of books akin to the subject studied is really necessary toa 
thorough grasp of the author’s subject-matter, since all the great 
books of the world bear one another a close relationship. The 
author’s allusions, too, may possibly be better explained and more 
easily understood by means of collateral reading than by the 
mere explanation usually found in an ordinary encyclopedia. 

Appreciating the spirit that gives vitality and immortality to 
the author, is of greater importance than merely understanding his 
thoughts and mastering his means of expression. The primary 
purpose of literary teaching is culture, consequently the students 
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must be taught to look beyond the machinery of expression and 
be encouraged to appreciate the real tissue of the sentiment itself. 
In this matter especially, it is most important that the teacher be 
sympathetic and inspiring, keeping in mind that pupils differ 
widely one from the other, and, by the very process of life, vary 
even within themselves, and assisting them to garner from their 
study rich stores of gentleness, strength and nobility. Forcing 
students to appreciate, is a mistaken notion. Literature must be 
made attractive, and the teacher must be careful that, his seed 
falls in fertile ground. This part of the process particularly 
should not be made a matter of discipline. Literature and life 
are very closely related, consequently it is but natural that 
literary methods and devices be sufficiently elastic to meet the 
demands of shifting situations and of conditions that change with 
the normal development of the student. The author at best is 
mastered only in part. “No reaper has yet been invented for 
harvesting every grain.” 

A student’s viewpoint of life and of moral problems is naturally 
limited. The sympathetic study of a good author will afford him 
necessary knowledge in these matters without the actual experi- 
ence he must otherwise undergo in order to obtain it. Let him 
be shown the motives of religion, honor, and affection that under- 
lie the actions of the author’s heroes and heroines. Keep con- 
stantly before him the writer’s high ideals and as far as possible 
help him to realize them in himself. 

Character study is considered by some authorities the most 
vital part of the work of the teacher of literature. All traits of 
human character are to be found in each student though not 
developed to the same degree, and it is, therefore, an easy matter 
to interest the pupil in this department of author study. Viewing 
his own passions and shortcomings as manifested in others of 
whom he reads, is of unfailing interest and profit to the student. 
By means of comparisons and contrasts, he may be led to per- 
ceive fine shades of real character-tissue, and to appreciate the 
beautiful while despising the vicious in human nature. The 
teacher may give his opinion and endeavor to make the class see 
the character as he sees it, but intelligent dissent is not only 
allowable but even desirable, as it gives the pupil an opportunity 
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to express his views, and the teacher the opportunity to com- 
mend what is praiseworthy and correct what is erroneous. 

The memorizing of short passages notable for their beauty and 
power, and of selections that contain sound moral or spiritual 
principles, beautifully and earnestly expressed, should receive 
considerable attention in the literature class, but the matter ought 
to be committed to memory only after it has been thoroughly 
studied, well understood and fully appreciated. The memorizing 
process permits the thoughts and sentiments of the master-spirit 
to penetrate the student thoroughly, Poe so to speak, bone 
of his bones and flesh of his flesh. 


The works of spiritual authors should certainly occupy an 
honorable place in our literary courses. Time will permit but 
a few remarks on the subject, though it deserves serious con- 
sideration. Catholic literature is particularly rich in spiritual 
subject-matter, but Catholic students are not always taught to 
appreciate the fact. 

A book of inestimable worth is the /mitation of Christ. This 


little volume should be given a thorough and appreciative study 
by every student of literature. Possibly, the best method of 
mastering its contents is the daily reading of a few passages that 
will serve the pupil as a motive of action. In later life, especially, 
he will realize the advantage of an intimate acquaintance with 
the subject-matter of this sacred production; for what will it 
avail him to possess all kinds of profane learning in an eminent 
degree, if he increase not in the knowledge and the love of our 
Lord Jesus Christ? 

The. study of the New Testament will be found most profitable 
because it contains the ideals of Him who has “the words of 
eternal life.’ No literary selection is so beautiful in sentiment 
and so strongly sublime in moral and spiritual teaching as Christ’s 
“Sermon on the Mount” or His “Discourse at the Last Supper.” 
The Epistles also contain excellent literary and character-forma- 
tion material such as cannot be found even in the works of the 
most celebrated profane authors. Stirely of this Book more than 
of any other may we say in the words of Milton: It “is the 
precious life blood of a master-spirit embalmed and treasured up 
on purpose to a life beyond life.” 
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Such in brief are the ends that might be sought and the points 
emphasized in teaching the author’s subject-matter. The mind 
may be cultivated by a searching study of the author’s thoughts, 
the historical and social tendencies. of his times, and his ma- 
chinery of expression. The heart and moral tastes may be 
ennobled by means of a sympathetic appreciative study of the 
author’s ideals, his sentiments, his aspirations, and the action of 
his characters one on the other. Soul power may be developed 
by the recognition of the spiritual element in every author and 
by the close study of at least a few of the most prominent spiritual 
authors with the effort to realize in action their high: ideals. 
Thus will our pupils come to consider every good book “a visible 
grace by which God is pleased to comfort the sorrowful, to cheer 
the despondent, and to impart to the weak the strength to rise 
higher and higher in their aspirations to the better things of !ife.” 





SUMMARY OF DISCUSSION—PRINCIPLES GOV- 
ERNING THE STUDY OF AUTHORS IN THE 
JESUIT SYSTEM 


REVEREND FRANCIS P. DONNELLY, S. J., HOLY CROSS COLLEGE, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


I could think of no better way for summing up and closing 
this interesting discussion than by setting forth my own ex- 
perience in handling the author, and the principles which I fol- 
lowed in the classroom, principles which are embodied in the 
Ratio Studiorum of the Jesuits, and which I have ventured to 
formulate from the rules of that work. 

The education of man has from the beginning been conducted 
through the study of literature. Homer was the text-book of the 
Greeks; the Bible. was the text-book of the Hebrews, and 
Greece and Israel are the two mainsprings of. civilization. 
Isocrates was, one of the most successful teachers of all times, 
graduating a host of teachers and speakers,. He based his teach- 
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ing on the explanation and reproduction by his pupils of his 
own speeches. Latin education followed Greek lines and used 
Greek authors in addition to its own. 

When the Ratio Studiorwm of the Jesuits was formulated, 
its framers did not contemplate any new or revolutionary sys- 
tem. They took the best that history and experience offered. 
The scheme for the handling of the author in rhetoric class, now 
sophomore, differs little from the scheme given by Quintilian. 
The study of the author forms still the chief element in the 
Jesuit system for the greater part of high school and college. 
The system has been accused of being too humanistic. It was 
so partly by choice, and partly by necessity. Most of the sciences 
now taught in high school and college were then not known or 
not perfected as instruments of education. It should be remem- 
bered too that the pupil began at an earlier age in the Jesuit 
schools than he does now, and when he completed the lower 
schools with what is now sophomore, he was about sixteen and 
was ready for the university or higher schools and for any and 
every science then known. Natural sciences, mathematics and 
history have larger space now in the lower school, but the study 
of literature is and ought always to be the principal means of 
education. 

I give now the principles which govern the study of the author, 
and will conclude with a summary of the papers you have just 
heard. 

The study of the author is directed to the development of the 
art of expression. 

Latin was the language of the educated. The Jesuit system 
was intended to develop in its students the power of expressing 
themselves in speech and writing. -Expression is the instrument 
and evidence of education and the only sure test of knowledge. 
To say, “I know it but cannot express it,” is to confess to self- 
deception. Correct expression is the goal in the high school; 
elegant or interesting expression is aimed at toward the end of 
the high school and early in college; forceful expression is the 
final aim. Latin is not now the chief vehicle of learned expres- 
sion, but is used, as Greek was and is used, to help toward the 
mastery of one’s native tongue. English now occupies for us the 
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place of Latin, but the grading still remains the same, passing 
from correctness and clearness through interest to forcefulness. 

The author is the central point in ‘the class. The author is 
chosen because he exemplifies the art of expression and its rules, 
and furnishes matter and models for exercising in acquiring the 
art of speaking and writing. 

The author is not subordinated to specialization m any science. 
Everything necessary for the understanding and comprehen- 
sion of the text should be given, but the text is not made 
the means to research work in any particular science. Macbeth 
is not studied to learn Scottish history or the history of witches, 
or even to form a chapter in the science and history of English 
prosody. On the contrary, all these histories will furnish foot- 
notes to the study of Macbeth. Czsar is studied to learn the art 
of historical narration, not to learn military tactics or bridge- 
making. Horace is not to be studied with a view to writing a 
dissertation on Roman wines, but to develop imagination and 
taste. 


The author is intended to make writers and speakers. 

The study of the evolution of literature; the exemplification 
of schools of writers or of literary movements or of various 
phases of style, are all scientific in their tendencies. The authors 
in the Jesuit system are chosen to be models of style, are taken 
from the best period of the language and are studied for actual 
use outside the class. 


Artistic reproduction is the final outcome of the study. 

The student studies a letter with a view to writing a letter; 
an essay, to write an essay; a history, to learn the art of his- 
torical narrative; a speech, to write and deliver a speech. A 
practical result is always kept in view in the study of words, 
sentences, and paragraphs. The students must master the art 
of expression in its elements as well as in the types of compo- 
sition. 3 

The study of the author aims at training faculties, not simply 
at imparting facts. 

It is not a memory lesson only. |The study makes the 
student summarize the passage, focus the idea sharply, fully 
comprehend the assertion, follow out the reasoning logically, 
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visualize the metaphor, discriminate synoyms, analyze sen- 
tences, paragraphs, and whole compositions. Dr. Charles W. 
Eliot, ex-president of Harvard University, read a paper before 
the Pan-American Congress at Washington, January, 1916. His 
paper has been printed as Bulletin 10, 1916, by the U. S. Bureau 
of Education. He argues against the amount of literary studies 
in schools, and in favor of manual training. “In city schools a 
manual training should be given which should prepare a boy for 
any one of many different trades, not by familiarizing him with 
the details of actual work in any trade.” “The power of con- 
centrated attention won in carpentry, turning, forging, or farm 
work is easily transferred to work in reading, writing, and cipher- 
ing, or at a later stage, in history, literature and civics; so that 
the reduction in the so-called academic studies made to allow the 
introduction of observational studies need not result in less 
attainment in the academic studies themselves.” (p. 11). For- 
tunately, the second paper in Bulletin 10, furnishes the antidote 
to what is harmful in the paper of Dr. Eliot. Professor Ernesto 
Nelson of Argentina, while seeming to agree with Dr. Eliot, in 
reality disagrees with him profoundly by insisting upon direct 
training of intellectual and ethical faculties. “The secondary 
school should establish its curriculum on the basis of an organi- 
zation of the intellectual and moral activities, on whose develop- 
ment real education rests.” (p. 31). 

Dr. Eliot makes two assertions in the passages quoted, asser- 
tions which may not go unchallenged. He states, first, that intel- 
lectual training “follows upon’, is “easily transferred” from 
sense training, and then implies if he does not assert, that ob- 
servation is not cultivated by literary studies. Both of these 
statements are untrue. The only way to develop a faculty is to 
exercise it. The reason why the exercise of the senses seems to 
develop the intellect, is simply because there usually accompany 
the acts of the senses acts of the mind. It is not then by virtue 
of the sense training, but by virtue of the action of the mind 
accompanying it, that intellectual training “follows upon” sense 
training. If this were not so, Indians and scouts, with mar- 
velously trained sight, hearing, scent, touch, would be our in- 
tellectual giants. Again, daily experience shows that “forging, 
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turning and farming” can become and do become automatic and 
are attended with little or no mental exercise. It is precisely for 
the reason that the study of language cannot become automatic 
that, if properly conducted, it becomes the.means of perfectly 
developing the mental powers. The use of finger and eye may 
become automatic in external works and even in typewriting and 
music, but thinking does not becomé automatic. The mental 
processes already mentioned and involved in the proper study of 
the author, never become automatic and are always educational. 
That is one reason why the study of literature has always been 
prominent in school and why it always must be prominent. 

Dr. Eliot is wrong in implying that development of the 
powers of observation is the exclusive prerogative of sense train- 
ing or even of the natural sciences. The worlds of. thought and 
imagination are wider fields for observation than are those 
opened to the external senses. If students see, touch, taste and 
smell in their laboratories and abroad, they may, in studying 
their authors listen to the harmony of verse and prose, see in 
word and sentence new beauties, feel various emotions, appre- 
ciate every manifestation of wit and sublimity, taste refinements * 
of thought, open their minds’ eyes in wonder at splendid theories, 
be spell-bound at visions of orator and poet. What are all the 
books of literary criticism, what is the history of literature, but 
the result of observation? “In this short letter of Cicero”, said 
a student to me, “we find the four chief ways in which the Latins 
expressed the idea of necessity”. Is not such an observing as 
educational as observing that a flower has four petals or that a 
chemical element has four qualities? 

The study of the author is not a lecture. 

The study of the author is practical, not theoretical ; artistic, 
not scientific; directed to the mastery of writing and speaking, 
not subordinated to the acquisition of some science. The teacher 
of the author will avail himself of every science, of grammar, 
history, archeology, mathematics, astronomy, physics and all 
others, to elucidate the meaning of his text, but once the meaning 
has been grasped, he will stop. By synopsis and analysis he 
reduces literary masterpieces to their primitive elements and then 
studies their growth and development, striving to repeat the 
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process which the author went through in his original creation. 
From the marble to the statue, from paint to the picture, he 
watches the work of art come to existence and perfection. He 
beholds each truth clarify and every beauty unveil, and good and 
evil enkindling the various emotions of love and hate with all 
their progeny. ‘ 

The study of the authors of all languages its united and 
correlated. 

Latin, Greek and English are all directed to one end, the 
art of expression. They all illustrate the precepts or rules of 
style. Cicero, Demosthenes and Webster unite to exemplify and 
make speakers. Sophocles helps Shakespeare and Shakespeare 
Sophocles. Homer, Virgil and Milton illustrate the art of epic 
poetry. Plato, Cicero and Macaulay will teach the essay. 

The study of the author in class is intensive and does not 
cover a large amount. 

The Jesuit system provides for two kinds of study, one in- 
tensive and the other extensive. Letters, essays and speeches 
were studied intensively because those types of composition were 
considered essential for all. Poetry and history were read 
rapidly because not all were expected to be poets or historians, 
and there was less need of delay upon the rules of the art of 
poetry and historical narrative. To-day, with the development 
and the spread of the press, intensive study of the art of his- 
torical narrative is quite appropriate. The test-tube is used in 
chemistry ; the beam of light, in physics. So always the small 
world of the classroom necessitates the intensive study of a small 
amount, at least in classes below the university. 

These then are the principles concerning the author, deduced 
from the Ratio Studiorum. These I have followed in teaching 
and have found effective. I shall give you now the principles 
advanced in the papers read this morning. The principles do 
not differ materially from what I have given, but could not be 
naturally as comprehensive because of enforced brevity of treat- 
ment, and because of the limitation of subject. 
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SUMMARY OF DR. MOLLOY’S PAPER 
The Problem 


1. The end in view in the literary course is the imparting of 
necessary information and the development of the critical faculty ; 
the former chiefly in high school, and the latter chiefly in college. 

(Dr. Molloy, as is clear from the rest of her paper, does not 
wish to exclude composition from the purposes of a course of 
literature. In this she is quite wise. ) 

2. The study of literature has passed from the study about 
the author to a study of the author, not always as yet with the 
happiest results. ; 

Solution of the Problem 


1. Literature should be taught against its historical back- 
ground. The lack of history has brought the study of Latin and 
Italian into neglect. 

(I believe that this principle should be qualified. There is 
danger of excess in imparting historical information and of 
subordinating literature to history. I think that it was intrinsic 
excellence in addition to an accident which made Latin and Greek 
the languages of our classroom. Not always has the language of 
the vanquished yielded to the conqueror.) 

2. The study about the author and of the author should be 
combined. 

3. Have one teacher for English, Latin, and History. 

(With these two principles I am heartily in accord.) 

4. Begin the history of literature in second year high. Take 
the chief author of a period and let a study of development pre- 
cede the handling of the author. 

(I think such work is too advanced for second year and I 
would relegate discussion of development to college or even uni- 
versity). [) al 

5. Correlate the literature of English and Latin. 


(I am heartily in favor of this principle so fully and so well 
discussed in Dr. Molloy’s paper. I am sorry Greek is not in- 
cluded). 


~ 
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SUMMARY OF DR. DOWNING’S PAPER 
Purposes of Course in Literature 


1. Study of style is the main reason for reading authors. 

2. Appreciation of beauty is the fruit of studying literature. 

3. Formation of a reading habit and love of serious reading 
is another fruitful result. 

4. In the study of the author.is found the best and most 
available of art studies. 

5. The author should be studied as a story of personality. 

(I am in hearty agreement with all these views of Dr. Down- 
ing, and I would especially refer to 4 and 5. Person are 
interesting, and in the study of literature I have found that facts 
of personality surpass in attractiveness all other facts in ‘the 
history of literature). 

6. Authors are studied for criticism and imitation. 

(The study of authors with a view to imitation will produce, 
I know from experience, the best results). 


Methods 


1. The author should be read over at home rapidly but in 
his entirety. 

2. The summary and connection of paragraphs should be 
exacted, and as far as possible in the author’s words. 

3. Let students be encouraged to note in a commonplace book 
good words and phrases for their own use. 

4. Words and chapters should be analyzed as carefully as 
paragraphs, although time will not permit the detailed study of 
chapters. 

5. Exercise work is to be assigned in which the students 
may criticise authors, note rhetorical beauties, appreciate adjec- 
tives and verbs, develop striking thoughts, and express the ex- 
perience derived from their reading and studying. 

6. Intellectual perception is superior to sense perception. 

(I have no remark to make on these principles so ably ad- 
vocated by Dr. Downing except to record my full and hearty 
sympathy for them all). 
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SUMMARY OF BROTHER PIUS’ PAPER 


It is hardly fair to any of the papers to summarize them in 
this fashion, and I apologize to the writers, and especially to 
Brother Pius whose sententious style and pregnant phrases suffer 
very much by any condensation. I am able to group the principles 
of Brother Pius under three captions. 


The Head 


1. Have an exact and adequate comprehension of the sub- 
ject-matter in works of an intellectual nature and have a 
thorough appreciation for works of an imaginative nature. 


(This is an excellent guiding principle for teachers of 
literature). 

2. Concentrate attention on the author, not on works about 
the author. 

(All the papers have insisted on this splendid principle). 

3. Analyze as a whole the work studied and demand from 
students abstracts or outlines. Explain allusions by parallel 
passages. 

The Heart 


1. Culture is the primary purpose of literary teaching. 
2. Students are to be led by sympathy and enthusiasm to 
appreciate the sentiments of the-writer. 
3. Literary methods should be elastic and as btibeive as the 
processes of life. 
The Soul 


1. Display to the students the high motives and ideals of 
the author. 

2. Make the characters of literature influence the characters 
of the students. | 

3. Have the best passages committed to memory and draw 
some of the subject-matter from purely Catholic sources, such 
as the Imitation and the New Testament. 

(I have nothing but words of praise for all these excellent 
principles of Brother Pius. I might say here that in giving the 
principles of the Ratio Studiorum, I neglected to mention what 
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is called Mores, that part of the explanation of the author which 
insists explicitly upon the moral lesson of the text. This moral 
instruction was practiced in all the Jesuit schools, and I have 
seen an edition of Virgil in which apt moral lessons were in- 
dicated for the First Book of the Aenid). 

I think, Mr. Chairman, that by this series of papers center- 
ing upon one subject and all handled so ably, the Languages 
and Literature Section has done its full duty in the College 
Department. 





SCHOLASTFICISM AND PEDAGOGY 


REVEREND CLAUDE J. PERNIN, S. J., PROFESSOR OF PHILOSOPHY, 
CAMPION COLLEGE, PRAIRIE DU CHIEN, WIS. 


The formal study of scholastic philosophy stands as the lonely 
mountain peak in the land of Catholic education. Its chill and 
towering summit is inaccessible save to the very few who perse- 
vere through long years of effort to the condition of mental 
vigor judged requisite for its arduous ascent. Of the great army 
of adult men and women who make up our Catholic laity and 
who have been trained under our generally admirable system of 
Catholic education, a negligible few have even a rudimentary 
knowledge of scholastic philosophy; I might almost say that 
hardly one in ten is capable of giving a coherent explanation of 
the meaning of the term. 

I feel that it is well for me to start with a proposition on 
which we must be in perfect accord—that scholastic philosophy - 
is to the vast majority of our Catholic people a name and nothing 
more. To urge that its processes be slowly broadened down until 
they permeate our whole educational system, may seem radical; 
to express the hope that all of those who have studied in Catholic 
schools may have the mental alertness and sense of discrimina- 
tion which logic and metaphysics so admirably bestow, may 
sound visionary; any suggestion to bring forward such a con- 
summation may meet with your disapproval and rejection. But 
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in this forum of consultation and discussion, let me briefly ques- 
tion the possibility and advisability of spreading farther the 
sphere of influence of scholasticism through our educational 
course. None of us will question the power and influence of a 
Catholic laity more generally educated in accurate mental habits ; 
on the possibility of securing such a consummation through 
training in earlier years, our paths may well divide. 

Is it possible to make of scholastic philosophy, not only the 
crown of our educational system as it is to-day, but the founda- 
tion stone of all our pedagogy? Scholasticism is our most 
distinctive possession as Catholic educators. It is a legacy which 
has come down to us through the centuries, enriched by the 
devotion of our Catholic forebears. It is, in the natural order, 
the anchor of our faith, “the reason for the hope that is in us,” 
and “justifies the ways of God to man.” Since it is so dis- 
tinctively our possession as Catholics, why should so few of our 
Catholic laity have any share in their legacy? 

When men are led away from the fold of Christ by appeals 
which are addressed directly to their reason by the aggressive 
proselytizers of Christian Science, socialism and materialistic 
evolution, is it not desirable that every Catholic should be en- 
abled by training in correct thinking to detect the fallacies which 
threaten the grounds of his belief? Our people must be pro- 
tected to-day not only from the fallacies of the modern sophist, 
but from the idola tribus, the idola specus, the idola fori and the 
idola theatrt. They will not always rely on authority as a source 
of certainty; they must be trained in some measure to argue 
and refute. The world outside the Church is moving forward 
in clever speculation and in the appeal to reason. If this ten- 
' dency increases with the advancement of education, what of the 
next generation and the generations to follow? The press 
has already become a rostrum, where the editorial writer, 
the scientist and the demagogue may urge what views he 
pleases, secure in the knowledge that his readers lack that train- 
ing which would enable them at once to detect and reject his 
clever sophistry. Are we, as Catholic educators, to take no 
thought of the consequences which may fall upon the future 
generations? The most obvious remedy, it would be idle for 
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me to advance. I cannot urge that our Catholic children 
be kept in the classroom during the sixteen years which must 
elapse between the lowest grade and the last year of the college 
_ course. Desirable as such a consummation would be, we must 
face the fact that over fifty per cent of our children will never 
progress beyond the grades, and that a bare one per cent will 
persevere through the years of the high school to the end of 
the college. If we are to do anything, we must see to it that all, 
according to the measure of their capacity, be trained in correct 
thinking, and taught to detect fallacy through a knowledge of at 
least the most fundamental and simple of the laws of logic. 


Two distinct lines of procedure at once suggest themselves, 
each supplementing the other: The broadening of scholastic 
methods to embrace all our pedagogy, and a definite training in 
the more obvious and simple of the laws of correct reasoning, as 
early in the course as may be practicable. 

There should be, it seems to me, a constant pressure to intro- 
duce more and more of formal scholasticism and_ scholastic 
methods into the normal work and summer schools of our re- 
ligious teachers. One who is well grounded in scholastic philos- 
ophy must inevitably be influenced by its methods in the work 
of the classroom. But while there will always be a considerable 
scope for originality in applying the processes of scholasticism 
to the methods of pedagogy, there must be some working plan 
for such application devised and scientifically established. With 
a constant insistence in the normal classes on the application 
of these methods to the work in hand, a higher degree of effi- 
ciency must result. Unfortunately, such work has never been 
attempted by our English-speaking educators, as far as the 
writer can determine. Here then is a new field and a work of 
great value: the drafting of a text-book on pedagogy which will 
make a practical application of the methods of scholasticism. 
Surely, there are many among our Catholic educators who can 
bring to the preparation of such a work the ripe experience of 
years in both of these professional fields. Such work has al- 
ready been well begun in Germany. Professor Willmann has 
published under the title, Constructive Teaching, a work of high 
merit ‘in intellectual training. Dr. Habrich, following in Will- 
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mann’s steps, has supplied the teachers of intermediate education 
with a useful treatise on the Psychology of Pedagogy. Both of 
these books are based upon and in close harmony with the prin- 
ciples of scholastic philosophy. It is to be regrettted that these 
books have not been made accessible to our teachers through 
translation, nor has the example of the authors been followed 
by educators in English-speaking countries. 


We have witnessed, during the present generation, the rapid 
and widespread growth of an attractive principle of pedagogy: 
the appeal to the “play instinct” in the acquisition of knowledge 
as a means of arousing and sustaining interest in the work of 
the classroom. At a meeting of college educators keld some 
ten years ago under the auspices of a Western State university, 
an educator of some prominence and seeming conviction chose as 
his theme: “The Element of Interest in the Work of Teaching.” 
He reviewed at some length the “old-fashioned methods” and 
traced the reaction from their “sternness” and “cruelty to the 
childish soul” ; pointed out that such a process forever paralyzed 
the habits of study in after life; portrayed the blessing which 
would follow on the newer method, of converting the kinder- 
garten into a playground, of incorporating the work of the 
grades into a series of story-telling hours and making of the 
high school course a constant entertainment of varied mental 
diversions. Then warming to his theme, he uttered the follow- 
ing extraordinary opinion which I quote in substance: “TI had 
rather,” he said, “that a teacher be interesting, even though he 
inculcate error, than that he should teach the truth in that dry, 
formal and stupid way which can never penetrate the conscious- 
ness of his youthful hearers”! 


This modern insistence on the element of interest is, in truth, 
a reaction from the sterner methods of another generation, which 
may have failed of the ideal by deficiency, even as the remedy 
has erred through excess. There was much good in the method 
of our fathers, which brought at least a hardy mental vigor 
from the stern training of youth to attack the problems of ma- 
turer life; it may well be admitted that these modern educators 
have touched on a sound principle of pedagogy, that interest in 
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the work increases alike the power of acquisition and the sus- 
taining of attention. Between the two extremes, who will point 
the middle way? It is the glory of the scholastic method, that 
it has, through the centuries, picked the via media between ex- 
cess and deficiency in all the problems of thought. 

The religious teacher who has been grounded in scholasticism 
will, in the teaching of all branches, languages, literature and 
history, follow the analytic-synthetic method which results in 
order, clarity and precision of thought. All of us can possibly 
recall instances of individual teachers who have a fund of knowl- 
edge and a meager ability to impart it, and of others who, with 
but average scholarship, still seem able to lead others successfully 
to the attainment of knowledge and habits of study. If the cause 
of this paradox be investigated, it will, I think, reveal the fact 
that the instruction of the first class of teachers is lacking in the 
order which is the direct result of scholastic methods, while the 
others, either naturally or through training, have the clarity 
of exposition and the orderliness of presentation upon which 
scholasticism constantly insists. The teaching of our normal 
schools leans rather to the imparting of scholarship than method ; 
the ideal teacher must be thoroughly equipped both in scholar- 
ship and the method of imparting knowledge. 

While the child must be taught by precept and example the 
importance of accuracy in mental processes and order in the 
grouping of knowledge, we must concede to the modern edu- 
cator the value of awakened interest on the part of the learner. 
Hence the “didactic method” or “method of exposition’ is 
closely allied to the constructive method defined as “the proper 
arrangement of our processes in the discovery and proof of 
truth.” It seeks to arouse an interest which is active and in- 
tellectual, rather than passive and imaginative. This method is 
solidly based upon the fact that the intellect rests only in the 
possession of its formal object, truth; that it seeks to extricate 
itself from error, ignorance and even probability where certainty 
is at all attainable. It seeks to rouse in the learner the con- 
sciousness of ignorance or error, and so lead him to seek for 
himself the evidence on which to base a certain knowledge. It 
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promotes mental vigor by inciting the learner to a constant in- 
tellectual activity; it does not lull the passive soul through the 
picturesque presentation of concrete images. 

Whatever modern educators may claim as their share in de- 
veloping this feature of educational methods, the student of 
pedagogy can point back two thousand, four hundred years to 
the earliest known application of the principle of the pavevrixy 
téxvy Of Socrates, and to its subsequent development and use by 
Aristotle and St. Thomas Aquinas. The Socratic method, of 
questions artfully designed to stimulate interest through a con- 
sciousness of error or ignorance, is too familiar to call for de- 
tailed exposition. Every teacher will instinctively hit upon the 
Socratic method at times when the attention of the pupils wan- 
ders after interminable lectures, or their minds become jaded by 
a surfeit of imaginative sweets. I mention it here as a sugges- 
tion full of possibilities in a course of normal work which will 
tend to unify scholasticism and pedagogy. The scientific study 
and practical application of the Socratic method in its successive 
steps, should impart to the pupil a power of independent reason- 
ing and accurate discrimination which we have set as our edu- 
cational goal. It cannot be too often repeated that children must 
be taught to think, not merely to know. In the words of Doctor 
Coffey in his scholarly work The Science of Logic: “As a 
rule the method employed in exposition is the same as that 
employed in discovery; the art of teaching must follow nature; 
the mind of the learner must follow substantially the same path, 
whether he discover truth on his own account or be guided into 
the knowledge of it by one who is already in possession of it.” 

It was Aristotle who laid down the principle: “Before you 
try to solve any problem, set forth clearly the reason or diffi- 
culties that militate against the solution you are about to pro- 
pose.” The monumental application of this principle is, without 
doubt, the Summa of St. Thomas. At the beginning of each 
question are set forth briefly the various arguments from reason 
and authority against the proposed solution, introduced by the 
familiar videtur quod non; followed by the affirmative, sed con- 
tra, and concluding with exposition and proof. This is, of 
course, an application and development of the method laid down 
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by Socrates. Mutatis mutandis, it is capable of varied applica- 
tion to the different branches of.primary and secondary educa- 
tion. The manner of application involves problems which are 
suggested here, but of which the limits of this paper forbid 
detailed examination and solution. 

I may state in general, and I believe that our own experience 
will bear me out in this, that the besetting temptation, if not the 
besetting sin of the teacher who is thoroughly familiar with his 
subject, is to pour forth his treasures from the open sack, forget- 
ful of the limited capacity of his hearers. We approve in 
theory the maxim, non multa sed multum, but are hurried on 
by a certain intellectual impatience to display our own informa- 
tion, rather than lead the minds of our listeners to discover 
knowledge for themselves. A severe arraignment of a fault all 
too common is expressed by a familiar bit of humorous verse: 


Ram it in, jam it in, 
Still there’s more to follow; 
Slam it in, cram it in, 
Children’s heads are hollow! 


If education is to result in vital growth, rather than in a mere 
external accretion, the work of the teacher must primarily be de- 
signed to train the mind rather than to overload it with facts. 
As a means of mental training, there is not in human achieve- 
ment*a method comparable to that of scholastic philosophy. 


Scholasticism as applied to pedagogy would insist on four 
cardinal laws, which may be briefly formulated here: 

1— The immediate problem, question or event in mathe- 
matics, literature or history, is to be carefully and clearly pro- 
posed and separated into parts for distinct treatment. 

2 — Definitions and distinctions are invariably to be repeated, 
that all obscurity may be cleared up and no easy chance of error 
left to the capriciousness of the youthful memory. 

3 — The process of development should be from truth already 
known to the new truth to be inculcated; or, through illustration 
and analogy, from what is well known to what is as yet imper- 
fectly understood. 
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4— There should be, from day to day and week to week, a 
steady and gradual advance, with frequent brief repetitions to 
insure the retention of what has been already learned. 

Briefly to summarize, I am raising the question as to the ad- 
visability of two courses closely allied: the training of our 
religious teachers in the methods of scholastic philosophy, and 
the adaptation of these methods to the science of pedagogy. 

_ These suggestions will in the abstract meet with widespread 
approval, but if they are to be given concrete embodiment, the 
impulse must come from those who are by profession engaged 
in the teaching of scholastic philosophy, who are impressed with 
a sense of its unique cultural value, and are alive to its possi- 
bilities in the field of scientific pedagogy. A wealth of material 
lies ready to our hand; when that material is gathered together 
and shaped to a definite and comprehensive system, when that 
system is embodied in a practical and attractive text-book, when 
that text-book is introduced into the normal schools and sum- 
mer schools of our religious teachers, there should result a 
greater uniformity and a higher efficiency in the work of Catho- 


lic education, which it is the purpose of this Association to 
further by every suitable means. 


DISCUSSION 


Rev. Joun J. Toouey, S. J., Georgetown University, Washington, 
D. C.: There are three points in Father Pernin’s paper which suggest 
themselves to me for comment, viz.: the teaching of scholastic philosophy 
in the normal school, the importance of interest in teaching, and the 
introduction of scholastic philosophy into the high school. 

Father Pernin said, “there should be * * * a constant pressure to 
introduce more and more of formal scholasticism and scholastic methods 
into the normal work and summer schools of our religious teachers.” He 
insisted especially upon the advantage of the scholastic method as an 
educational discipline, though he did not in this part of his paper dwell 
upon the need of inculcating the doctrines and principles of scholastic 
philosophy. Doubtless it was unnecessary for him to do this; for if we 
are to,teach the scholastic method, the best way to do it is to exhibit it 
in that context in which iti has received its most perfect concrete expres- 
sion, that is, by teaching scholasticism formally as a philosophy. I believe 
there are several of our normal schools in which scholastic philosophy is 
already one of the prescribed courses ; certainly it is an elective course. That 
a thorough training in scholastic philosophy will have a beneficial influ- 
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ence upon the teacher’s effectiveness in educating the young seems to me 
to be undeniable. The straightforward mode of approaching a subject, 
and the thoroughness and neatness of handling it which are character- 
istic of the scholastic method, will gradually induce a habit in the mind 
of the teacher which will affect the work of the classroom and create an 
impatience of anything like slovenliness or vagueness. 

-Father Pernin spoke in passing of the application of the scholastic 
method to mathematics and history. For myself, I do not understand 
how this method can be applied to mathematics. Mathematics is as 
rigorous and exact a science as any that we have. It nowhere leaves an 
opening for ambiguity or obscurity; and to attempt to improve it by 
applying scholastic methods to it will only lead to confusion. Scholasti- 
cism has accomplished marvels; but it cannot do everything. The reason 
why it has achieved its great results is because it is so clear and 
thorough; but it is not a whit clearer or more thorough than mathematics ; 
in fact, there are portions of scholastic philosophy which cannot approach 
mathematics in point of clearness and thoroughness. I judge, however, 
that Father Pernin did not have in mind the application of the scholastic 
method to the science of mathematics, but rather to the handling of 
concrete problems — though even there its utility is doubtful. 

As regards the teaching of history, I suppose the usefulness of the 
scholastic method would consist chiefly in solving the problems of 
history, in assigning to the events of history the prominence which belongs 
to them, emphasizing some and touching lightly upon others, in order to 
bring out their connection with previous events and their influence upon 
the times which followed. In other words, I take it that the value of 
the scholastic method would consist in converting history from a mere 
subject-matter of instruction into an instrument of education. 


In the course of his paper Father Pernin referred to the emphasis which 
certain modern educators are laying upon the element of interest in 
teaching. So far as I can make anything out of many of the modern 
proposals in education, the advocates of them confuse two things which 
ought to be kept very distinct. They confuse an interesting subject with 
taking an interest in a subject. They do not seem to realize the difference 
between presenting to the pupil something easy and making it easy for 
him to master something difficult. There appears to be an effort to 
eliminate from our school curriculum every branch that has any educa- 
tional value and to substitute for it topics and processes which the veriest 
sluggard would find interesting. Probably you have all heard the story 
of the school principal who was examining the lowest class in arithmetic. 
He asked one of the little boys: “If you had two watermelons and you 
added three more, how many would you have?” The little boy answered: 
“Oh, sir, we haven’t come to watermelons yet; we’ve only gone as far 
as potatoes.” This story is an apt illustration of the tendency of modern 
fads in teaching. They fetter the child’s mind down to the concrete and 
individual and offer it no opportunity to generalize or enlarge its con- 
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ceptions. If the theorists of to-day continue their recommendations along 
their present line, they may as well urge the conversion of our schools 
into moving-picture theaters and amusement halls. 

The value and importance of interest in teaching is by no means a 
modern discovery. The great classic works on pedagogy, such as the 
Ratio Studiorum of the Jesuits, are relentless in their insistence upon 
the necessity of arousing the pupil’s interest in his work. And yet you 
will not find in these treatises any suggestion to supplant subjects which 
entail a rigorous discipline by subjects which are interesting and easy. 
When a subject is not interesting in itself, it will be the business of the 
teacher to excite the pupils’ interest by means which are extrinsic to 
the subject. My own experience as a boy in the schools of the Christian 
Brothers and the Jesuits has taught me that a most effective instrument in 
stirring up the interest of the pupil even in abstract studies, is to appeal 
to the spirit of competition. Again, the Socratic method of questioning is 
invaluable in this connection. No more perfect method has been devised 
for sustaining the attention and arousing the mental activities of the pupil. 
I mention these two methods as serving to illustrate the distinction be- 
tween an interesting subject and being interested in a subject. 

In the last part of his paper Father Pernin suggests the practicability 
of making scholastic philosophy a part of the high school curriculum. It 
would undoubtedly be a wonderful advantage if every pupil of our high 
schools and colleges could have a course in scholastic philosophy and 
receive the splendid mental training which that study imparts. But as 
matters now stand, four serious objections occur to me against introducing 
scholastic philosophy into the high school. I understand from the answers 
Father Pernin gave to one or two questions which I put to him that he 
does not contemplate the teaching of scholasticism in a way which is open 
to the objections I am about to offer. Hence, so far as I am able to 
judge, our disagreement on the matter is only apparent. 

The four considerations which strike me as telling against the feasibility 
of the proposed innovation are as follows: 

In the first place, the high school curriculum is already overcrowded. 
This is, of course, mainly due to the regulations of the State. The great 
maxim of the old educators is being reversed in recent times. The 
watchword of the modern theorist seems to be non multum sed multa. 
If this tendency continues, there is grave danger that the course of our 
high schools will develop into a mere system of cramming. 

In the second place, the results of similar experiments in other branches 
of study, show that it would be a mistake to teach scholastic philosophy 
in the high school. I cannot verify the reference, but I believe it was the 
Professor of Physics in Wesley College who recently wrote an article 
deploring the fact that physics is taught to the pupils of the high school, 
because these pupils do not afterwards learn any physics in the college. 
At the opening of the Chemical Laboratory of the University of Illinois, 
April 16, 1916, Professor Alexander Smith spoke as follows of those 
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who enter college after having studied chemistry in the high school: 
“The actual fact is that to such pupils the introductory parts of the 
course seem trivial and boresome. They become indifferent. Later, 
when matter suited to more mature minds comes up, they do not observe 
the change. Soon they fall behind the beginners, and finally they barely 
pass in the course, if they pass at all.” The judgment of these two men 
is confirmed by the professors of physics and chemistry in Jesuit colleges 
whom I have been able to consult. They tell me that it is almost im- 
possible to teach these branches to pupils who have studied them in the ‘ 
high school. For myself, I have had only one or two boys who had taken 
some kind of course in scholastic philosophy before coming to my class 
of logic and metaphysics, but they got less out of the course than anyone 
else in the class. 

My third objection to introducing scholastic philosophy into the high 
school is that the minds of pupils in this department are not sufficiently 
developed to get any good out of it, and that this study would interfere 
with the training they receive from the branches which at present form the 
subject-matter of the curriculum. It is a simple matter of fact, which I 
know from personal experience, that boys who have not advanced beyond 
the high school are not able to grasp the abstract and subtle questions of 
logic and metaphysics. . They have not yet acquired that flexibility and 
versatility of mind which enables one to look round a subject, to con- 
template it from different points of view, and to treat it objectively and 
dispassionately. But these qualities are required at least rudimentally in 
a person who approaches the study of scholastic philosophy. 

My fourth objection is intimately connected with the third and follows 
from it. If any part of scholastic philosophy is to be taught at all, it 
should be taught thoroughly and in such a way as to arouse the pupil’s 
interest. But this cannot be done unless we give some account of the 
opposing systems of philosophy. Many of the most important parts of 
scholastic philosophy would have no reason for existence, had they not 
been called into being by the need of meeting the plausible arguments of 
false theories. Now, this very plausibility constitutes a serious danger 
to young and undeveloped minds. The difficulties of the false philosopher, 
because they are plausible, will make a vivid impression upon the very 
young mind, whereas the scholastic solution of these difficulties often 
involves a deep and subtle process of reasoning which will only mystify . 
and leave no impression at all. The undeveloped mind is like a block: 
make an impression upon it, and the impression sticks; it has no power 
of rebounding. 





HISTORY AN ESSENTIAL OF CATHOLIC EDUCA- 
TION 


BROTHER DENIS EDWARD, F. S. C., PRESIDENT LA SALLE COLLEGE, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


He who is ignorant of what happened before his birth is, 
according to Cicero, always a child. Strictly speaking, he cannot 
be called educated, no matter how much else he may know, for 
education not only implies “systematic instruction” but “develop- 
ment of character and mental powers” into full manhood. Ac- 
cordingly no one can be regarded as educated unless he has a fair 
general knowledge of the world’s history, which the Oxford 
Dictionary defines as “a continuous methodical record of public 
events; study of growth, of growth of nations; whole train of 
events connected with nation, person, thing, etc.” Every Catholic 
college worthy of the name should, therefore, have a history 
course conducted concurrently with the other studies, and pur- 
sued with no less care and diligence, as regards aim and method 
of instruction. 

How should such a course be most advantageously carried 
on? Here, as in other matters, it is easy to formulate a theory, 
but far from easy to put that theory into practice in such a way 
as to make the teaching as effective as possible. The first essen- 
tial is a good text-book — one that is not overloaded with minor 
details and innumerable dates, but one that narrates the leading 
events in a style which, while entertaining, is not rhetorical; for 
“brilliant writing is a most delusive guide.” “It is far more 
important to the training of the human mind, and the true in- 
terest of historical truth,” says Professor Henry O. Wakeman, 
of Oxford, “that the beginner should learn the place which a 
period occupies in the story of the world, than to have an 
accurate knowledge of the smaller details of its history.” In 
the second place, the teacher should be deeply interested, almost 
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an enthusiast, in his subject. Moreover, he should be so 
equipped with knowledge, as to be able to supplement the text 
of the class-book, and to guide the pupil in the best supplemen- 
tary reading. 

What should be the topics chiefly discussed in a college 
class-book of history? Surely, they ought not to be, in the 
main, recitals of wars and the crimes of ambitious and wicked 
despots. As Frederick Harrison well remarks: “Better to 
know nothing of the past than to know only its follies, though 
set forth in eloquent language and with attractive anecdote * * 
Let this be our plan of what is history and what is not, that it 
teaches us something of the advance of human progress, and 
that it tells us of those mighty spirits who have left their mark 
on all time, and that it shows us the nations of the earth woven 
together in one purpose, or is lit up with those great ideas and 
great purposes which have kindled the conscience of mankind.” 
And so we see that Freeman has given us a very narrow view of 
history when he defined it as past politics; though happily he 
overleaped such barriers when he advanced the high ideal that: 
“the historian is an impartial judge, who prefers the blunt frank- 
ness of truth to the prudent silence of friendship ;” and yet, how 
singular after such a standard of excellence to find him occa- 
sionally lapsing into flippancy in his most serious dissertations 
as, for instance, when in his Methods of Historical Study, he 
speaks of “the way in which royal and princely persons seem 
to have sometimes won the honors of saintship on easier terms 
than meaner folk * * * of the days when the crusades were 
preached as an easy means for laymen to win salvation without 
the trouble of leading Christian lives.” Such inuendoes the 
Catholic teacher should be ever ready to dispose of, especially 
when they occur in the works of historians of such weight and 
influence as Freeman. 

We must remember, however, that Freeman was then dis- 
cussing some of the troubles with which the painstaking historian 
has to contend, and in regard to which he says towards the close 
of his first lecture: “In all these ways we have to struggle with 
difficulties which surely do not beset other pursuits in anything 
like the same measure. Nowhere else is half knowledge so 
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likely to be mistaken for real knowledge. Nowhere else is it 
so large a part of the work of him, who would really under- 
stand his subject, first of all to unlearn a vast proportion of all 
that he has learned. The work of unlearning must have its turn 
in all studies, whenever a new light shows the old doctrine to 
be mistaken. In historical study it is needful, not only because 
new light is often thrown on this or that point, but because many 
prefer darkness to light, old or new.” 


While “the evil that men do” cannot be overlooked by the 
historian, it is their good works that should chiefly engage his 
attention. If “the proper study of mankind is man,” in his- 
torical study more emphasis should be placed on the influence of 
him who labored for the uplift of his age and nation rather than 
on him who was content “to wade through slaughter to a throne 
and shut the gates of mercy on mankind.” 


“Histories,” says Harrison, “have been written, which are 
nothing but minute pictures of scoundrelism and folly triumph- 
ant; wretches, who if alive now could be consigned to the gallows 
or the hulks, who have only to take, as it is said, a place in his- 
tory, and generations after generations of learned men will pore 
over their lives, collect their letters, their portraits or their books, 
search out every fact in their lives with prurient inquisitiveness, 
and chronicle their rascalities in twenty volumes. Such stories, 
some may say, have a human interest. So has the Newgate 
Calendar a human interest of a certain kind. . . . In search 
of an effective subject for a telling picture, men have wandered 
into strange and dismal haunts. We none of us choose our 
friends on such a plan. Why then, should we choose thus the 
friends around whom our recollections are to center? We, none 
of us, wish to associate with a man simply because he is a pic- 
turesque-looking villain, nor do we bring to our firesides men 
who have the reputation of being the loudest braggarts or keenest 
sharpers of their times. 

“Let us pass by untouched these memories of the unmemorable, 
these lives of those who never can be said to have lived. Pass 
them all; these riotings, intrigues and affectations of worthless 
men and worthless ages. It does not profit to know the names of 
all the kings that ever lived, and the catalogue of all their crimes 
and vices, and a minute list of their particular weaknesses. 

“And they call this history. This serving up in spiced dishes 
of the clean and the unclean, the wholesome and the noxious. 
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No good can come of such work without plan, without purpose, 
without breadth of view, without method. It is a kind of sacri- 
lege to the memory of the great men to whom we owe all we 
prize, if we waste our lives poring over the acts of the puny 
creatures who only encumbered their path.” 


If history is “philosophy teaching by example,” if it is “the 
essence of innumerable biographies,” if it is “the biographies of 
mankind,” if “we are so deeply indebted and so indissolubly 
bound to preceding ages,” if “all our hopes of the future depend 
on a sound understanding of the past,” if “history is the record 
of the growth, advancement and improvement of civilization,” 
then “we cannot fancy any knowledge more important than the 
knowledge of the way in which this civilization has been built 
up. If the destiny of our race, and the daily actions of each 
of us, are so completely directed by it, the useful existencé in 
turn depends upon a right estimate of that which has so con- 
stant an influence upon us. In a word, it is essential that the 
students of history mistake none of the elements that go to make 
up that civilization as a whole, and see them in their due rela- 
tions and harmony.” 

This brings us to that class of objectors “who, far from 
denying the interest in the events of the past, far from seeing 
no use at all in their study, are only too ready in discovering 
a multitude of reasons for it, and at seeing in it a variety of 
incongruous purposes. If they suppose that it furnishes us 
with parallels when similar events occur, the answer is that 
similar events never do and never can occur in history. The 
history of man offers one unbroken chain of constant change, 
in which no single situation is ever reproduced. The story 
of the world is played out like a drama in many acts and 
scenes, not like successive games of chess, in which the pieces 
enact, combat and manoeuver for a time, only to be cleared 
for another trial, and replaced in their original positions. 
Political maxims drawn crudely from history may do more 
harm than good. You may justify anything by a pointed 
example in history. It will show you the instances of triumphant 
tyranny and triumphant tyrannicide. You may find in it excuses 
for any act or any system. What is true of one country is wholly 
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untrue of another. What leads to a certain result in one year, 
leads to a wholly opposite result in another. All knowledge is 
imperfect, we may almost say meaningless, unless it tends to 
give us sounder notions of our social and human interests. 
What we need are clear principles about the moral nature of 
man -as a social being; about the elements of human society, 
about the nature and capacities of understanding. We want 
landmarks to guide us in our search after worthy guides, or true 
principles for social and political action. Human nature is unlike 
inorganic nature in this, that its varieties are greater and that 
it shows continual change * * * Age after age develops 
into new phases. It is a duty of life, of growth, of variety * * 
Hence, it is that in all political, all social, all human questions 
whatever, higjory is ‘the main source of the inquiry.” 

It is especially the armor with which the Catholic student 
must equip himself if he wishes to be prepared to meet the attacks 
of the Church’s enemies; for bitter enemies she has, as she had 
in the days of her infancy, whose calumnies require the services 
performed in the early ages by the ante-Nicene Fathers, and 
later on by men like St. Athanasius and St. Augustine. “The 
critical sense,” it has been well said, “is very slightly developed 
in the majority of mankind,” and this majority can easily be im- 
posed upon by specious, special pleaders, unless competent 
scholars are on hand to expound the truth, men of urbanity as 
well as of sound learning.” For it is no longer true, as Count 
Joseph de Maistre could justly say a hundred years ago, that 
“history as written for the last three centuries has been an 
organized conspiracy against the truth.” At the time of his 
death, the age of honest research was in its infancy. Its pioneers 
were Hallam, Guizot, Ranke, and Milman. But though the 
honest work of the non-Catholic historians has been vastly im- 
proved upon by their successors, yet few of them are free from 
insinuations and slurs, calling for correction and refutation. By 
no means, for instance, can we accept every statement made 
and every opinion expressed by Frederick Harrison, though he 
has written in one of his essays, the second in his Meaning of 
History, a most eloquent tribute to the civilizing work of the 
mediaeval Church. Hence we are not surprised to find in 
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Harrison such an amalgam of blame and praise as is conveyed 
by the following exhortation: “Let us think of it, the Mediaeval 
Church,” he says, “as it was at its best; and in this, forget even 
the cruelty, the imposture, and the degradation of its fall; let 
horror for its vices and pity for its errors be lost in one senti- 
ment of admiration, gratitude and honor, for this the best and the 
last of all the organized systems of human society; of all the in- 
stitutions of mankind, the most worthy of remembrance and 
regret.” 

In this sentence we have a hint of the need of thoroughly 
equipped Catholic teachers of history. The Church must act 
through human instruments, and these, it must be confessed, have 
sometimes been lamentably weak. There is nothing to be gained 
by blinding this fact, as Pope Leo XIII so emphatically pointed 
out in his letter of August 17, 1883, on historical studies. Adopt- 
ing Cicero’s dictum, “Never fear to tell the truth, never dare to 
. tell a lie,” he by implication, censured those Catholic historians 
who have ignored or tried to extenuate unpleasant facts, who, had 
they lived in the time of Christ, would have told us nothing of 
the denial of St. Peter, or Judas’ betrayal of his Master. It is 
our duty to admit that, and to explain why the Church has 
occasionally been afflicted by the conduct of her unfaithful 
servants. Generally, as in the tenth and in the early eleventh 
centuries, these were thrust upon her by purely worldly and 
selfish political interests, a condition which the teacher should 
always be prepared to explain. He should also be able to explain 
how the transfer of the Papal residence to Avignon helped to 
disaffect opinion in Germany, and thus prepare the way for both 
the Gréat Schism of the West, and the struggle between the 
Popes and Councils of the fifteenth century, a struggle which 
ultimately developed into the religious revolt of the sixteenth 
century. As a contributory cause of that calamitous upheaval, 
he must admit the weakness of the pontiffs of that period of 
seventy years, and their servility in betraying the best inter- 
ests of their high and most sacred trust. He must also be 
able to show that the so-called reformation was more of a 
political than of a religious movement, that, in fact, the latter 
was foredoomed to failure, without the former. In support of 
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this thesis, he can cite many of the prominent non-Catholic his- 
torians, among them the contributors to the early volumes of the 
Cambridge Modern History, and many more within easy reach. 
Their tone may be summed up in this declaration of a writer un- 
friendly to the Catholic Church, the late Henry Charles Lea: 
“The motives, both remote and proximate, which led to the 
Lutheran revolt, were largely secular rather than spiritual.” Lea 
also points out that “together with the progress of the reforma- 
tion, a phase of absolute monarchy had developed itself, through 
which European nations passed, and the enforcement of the 
regalia put an end to a large part of the grievances which had 
caused the Church of the fifteenth century to be fiercely hated. 
Whether or not the population were benefited by the change of 
masters, the Church was no longer responsible; for the loss of 
her authority and the final secularization of her temporalities she 
has found recompense tenfold in the renewed vigor of her. 
spiritual vitality.” 

But the struggle of the Popes to maintain that vitality and 
the liberty essential to it have not always been fully appreciated 
and correctly represented by non-Catholic historians. “Ignorance 
of religion,” the late Lord Acton says of such writers, “has been 
a great calamity, but not a greater calamity than ignorance of the 
true nature of liberty. The Church has more to fear from pollit- 
ical errors than from religious hatred. In a State really free, 
passion is impotent against her. In a State without freedom, she 
is almost as much in danger from her friends as from her 
enemies * * * A clergy dependent for its support on the 
people is emancipated from the influence of the State, and di- 
rectly subject to the authority of the Holy See * * * The 
Church is affected, not by the form of government, but by its 
principles. She is interested not in monarchy and republicanism, 
but in liberty and security against absolutism. The rights and 
duties which she upholds are sacred and inviolable, and can no 
more be subject to the vote of the majority than to the decree 
of a despot.” “The basis of all human order is,” says Pascal, 
“the multitude, which if not reduced to unity is confusion; the 
unity which depends not on the multitude is tyranny.” 

Let the teacher, then, dwell on the lives of those glorious 
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Popes of the eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth centuries who con- 
tended against the Franconian and Suabian emperors, — tyrants 
who would, if they could, as Freeman well says, have completely 
subjected the Church to the State, who would have adopted that 
“invariable law of the East, which makes nationality and religion 
the same thing,” a law that in the sixteenth century became a 
basic principle of Protestantism. But at the same time the teacher 
should, when discussing the great dispute concerning investitures, 
be careful to point out the mischief that was wrought by the 
German Bishops, who were also temporal princes. Then es- 
pecially, again to quote Freeman, “the tyrants of the people were 
the slaves of the king.” These prince-Bishops, by refusing to 
surrender their States in accordance with a provision of the 
Concordat of Worms (1122), bequeathed to remote posterity 
a legacy fraught with direst mischief, seeing that it became a most 
potent aid to the leaders of the Protestant movement. Many 
other instances of leading topics might be dwelt upon ; especially 
the glories of that wondrous period to which Frederick Harrison 
has devoted one of his most fascinating chapters in his volume 
entitled The Meaning of History, a chapter that may have sug- 
gested to Doctor Walsh the title of his best known book, The 
Thirteenth, the Greatest of Centuries. At any rate, the lesson 
to be learned from both authors is that “of all the subjects of 
study, it is history which stands most sorely in need of a method- 
ical plan of reading.” 
DISCUSSION 

REVEREND BroTHER ALPHONSE, C. F. X., Clarksburg, W. Va.: Brother 
Edward’s “History an Essential of Catholic Education” is a fine, 
instructive paper. The writer has made the case clear and interesting 


and has shown in a forcible way that history is indeed among the most 
important of studies. 

A fair knowledge of the past compensates for many a deficiency of 
education; we acquire a firmer grasp on present things when we associate 
them with those events that have gone before. What pleasant satisfaction 
fills the mind when we trace events back to the dawn of creation and 
behold the human family coming forth from the hand of God. Then 
it is that we understand more truly where we are, whence we came, and 
whither we are going. The march of the nations down through the 
ages, and the events that retarded or aided them, form a wonderful 
story, —a story true and unchangeable, though the manner of relating it 
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ever varies. This story of the nation possesses greater cultural value than 
the majority of studies. How much light a knowledge of history throws 
upon matters of social and political economy and other burning questions 
of the day. 


Various are the purposes in teaching so broad a subject. To load 
the memory with the countless events of the past cannot be the greatest 
purpose. Students of history forget facts and events with as much 
ease as they learn them; and if “we teach history for the sole purpose 
of making it stick in the memory we all fail.” One purpose of history, 
it is said, “is to give our pupils a deeper sympathy for humanity, and a 
broader vision of life; to help them acquire such moral strength as will 
come from contemplating the successes and failures of men in the past 
— for the causes of these successes drive home with unanswerable logic 
the truth of the great moral law, that whatsoever a man soweth that shall 
he also reap.” All this and even more is included in the Catholic teach- 
er’s purpose in teaching history. 

To quicken in the students of history their faith and confidence in their 
Creator and Master is a higher motive. Facts of history may be for- 
gotten, but if unshaken faith and confidence in God remain to our pupils, 
history has served a noble purpose. Infidel scientists and historians have 
sought with great eagerness to make the world testify against its Cre- 
ator; Catholic teachers perform a noble service to their pupils in pointing 
out to them how eloquently the pages of true history proclaim the 
presence of God in His own world, and His unceasing care of all His 
children. The causes underlying the rise and fall of men and king- 
doms proclaim that all power is from God, that He alone is immutable. 
A lively, ever-increasing faith will make our pupils worshippers of 
God rather than of men, practically as well as theoretically; will disclose 
to them a sure way to peace and true honor; and when our highest aim 
in teaching history is to nourish the priceless gift of faith, our labor will 
be pleasanter and our success more certain. 

We can heartily agree with Brother Edward when he says the topics 
in history text-books should not in the main consist of recitals of wars, 
crimes of ambitious and wicked despots, and pictures of scoundrelism and 
fallacy triumphant. Not to speak of modern history, much that is 
found in the records of the ancient peoples is interesting, instructive, and 
helpful, especially in acquiring the classics and in understanding the his- 
torical books of the Old Testament; yet how useless to know the names of 
all their kings and the records of all their wars. For the most part they 
lived in the dark night of idolatry. One nation of antiquity produced 
men truly great and worthy of the highest admiration; its sacred law 
forms even now the foundation of society and civilization; its ancient 
records display the power, mercy, and justice of God in an astonishing 
manner; but the early history of that nation receives but a secondary 
place among most historians. Why should a teacher endeavor to excite 
admiration even for the early Greeks? Their most renowned philos- 
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ophers and far-famed teachers were sadly deficient in true and essential 
morality. Why should we allow our pupils to regard Alexander the 
Great and other such monsters of pride as among the most fortunate 
of men? We cannot doubt that at the last day they will be held up to as 
much execration as they have received admiration from foolish world- 
lings. Our pupils should be made to understand the thrice happier con- 
ditions under which they live, and the eternal debt of gratitude they 
owe to a kind Providence Who treats them so bountifully. 

Brother Edward has said the teacher should bring to his work a 
deep interest, he should be almost an enthusiast. This is true, for a 
period in history is as interesting as a teacher makes it. Yet how bring 
to the teaching of events that occurred in the dim past, among perhaps 
vain, idolatrous nations, a lively interest? How bring animation to the 
recital. of Solon’s reforms, or Natuchodnosor’s ambitions? For this 
lively interest a teacher has need of an ardent desire to make the work 
contribute in some degree not only to the pupil’s intellectual improvement, 
but also to his spiritual welfare, to the formation of a manly, Christian 
character. 

The teacher has been advised to dwell on the lives of the glorious 
Popes of the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries. What a host 
of Catholic heroes could be added! Who ever gave himself to the 
service of God and his fellowmen with whole-hearted generosity who 
was not incited to do so by the example of some noble character? As 
in the bloody field of battle intrepid spirits are found eager to rush into 
the cannon’s mouth, whose headlong valor keeps the rank and file to 
their duty; so in the pages of history are traced the deeds of noble and 
heroic souls who trampled deceit and vanity under foot, and found all 
their delight in the pursuit of grace and truth. If the students of 
history are brought into friendly acquaintance with such glowing spirits, 
they cannot but profit from it, and history will be for them a well-spring 
of good and noble desires, a source of great and permanent blessings. 


Rev. JosepH A, Hickey, O. S. A, J. C. D., Villanova College, 
Villanova, Pa.: With the general argument of Brother Edward’s paper 
we can have no quarrel, for we are all of us convinced that history should 
be an essential in Catholic education. Probably if we pause to analyze this 
statement and dwell briefly upon the conclusions it suggests, we will be 
able to strengthen the appeal of the able paper just read and thus fulfill 
the intention of a discussion of this kind. 

Taking Catholic education in its wide sense as being synonymous 
with broad and liberal, it is clear that the teaching of history must 
occupy in it a very prominent place; for implying as it does a record of 
past experience, history serves as a great corrective; it reveals the follies 
and mistakes of the past as well as the great successes which have marked 
human endeavors; it holds up to our view a clear. picture of human 
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nature as it is, with its inevitable short-comings and defects as well as 
with its attainable perfections. It thus serves as a curb to speculation 
and theory, and teaches how far the ideal may be practicable, and by 
revealing the difficulties and defects of the past, suggests the means and 
precautions which must be taken to secure the successful application of 
principles. History thus establishes balance in our mental outlook on 
life; it furnishes us a proper perspective through which to view the future 
It gives us poise and contributes its share in rounding out the man and 
establishing that broad-mindedness which is the aim of a liberal educa- 
tion. For this reason it must always occupy a prominent place in the 
curriculum of the Catholic college, and such methods of teaching must be 
adopted as will best bring out these aims, such methods as are touched 
upon and emphasized by Brother Edward. 


Again, if we take Catholic education in a narrower sense as synony 
mous with that system of education which is imparted in Catholic col- 
leges, and which is adapted to the requirements of the individual Catholic, 
we must conclude that the teaching of history is even more necessary, 
for, apart from its cultural value, which would establish its importance 
in any system of education, a knowledge of history is required in the 
well educated Catholic, that he may be able to defend his Church when 
attacked upon the score of her past performances, that he may be able 
to justify her claims to a divine assistance in her teachings and work of 
sanctification. 

While it is true, as Brother Edward remarks, that the work of the 
Church is not so misunderstood and unfairly attacked by historians of 
to-day as, say, in the day of Macaulay; while indeed there seems to be in 
general a better disposition to chronicle facts dispassionately, yet there is 
still much of the suppressio veri and suggestio falsi in things Catholic, 
which, because of the seeming attitude of fairness in the individual his- 
torian, is very insidious. In the study of these questions, as Brother 
Edward remarks, quoting Pope Leo XIII, the teacher of history in the 
Catholic college need not minimize or gloss over the worst pages of the 
Church’s history. Indeed he might well insist upon an exhaustive study 
of these facts, merely making sure that things are seen in their proper 
relations and bearings and not exaggerated out of all due proportion 
to their place in the life of the Church. 

But there is another tendency in the modern historian against which 
the Catholic teacher should be always on his guard, —it is the tendency 
to treat history as a study in the scientific evolution of the progress of 
the world — an evolution in which the Providence of God and the free will 
of man are negligible forces, and spiritual and moral agencies play 
but a subordinate part and are themselves determined by material factors. 
This secularization of history, so to speak, which is often implied in 
the methods of many who apply so-called philosophical methods to the 
treatment of history, and so frequently distort historical facts, minimiz- 
ing or explaining away what does not square with their own theories, 
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must be counteracted by the vigilant teacher who will be always on his 
guard against just such tendencies, being careful to stress with proper 
emphasis the part played by Providence in the affairs of man, and the 
evident presence of free will in human actions as revealed in history; not 
permitting to be overshadowed the great value of religion and the 
supernatural in man’s progress in civilization. 

When all these aims which we intend to secure through the teaching 
of history are clearly seen and kept prominently before the mind of the 
teacher, the best methods of securing them will more readily suggest 
themselves. Thus dates and dynasties will not be over emphasized, but 
periods will be studied with reference to their general trend and relation 
to other facts. 

History then will be considered not as a series of facts with no relation 
to the life of the world, but as a living document pulsating and throbbing 
with life out of which our own future experiences may grow. In this way 
research work will be more easily encouraged, discussions will be stimu- 
lated and the teaching of history will be made more interesting and more 
effective. 





THE BASIC PRINCIPLE OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
HISTORY 


- 


REVEREND BROTHER BERNARDINE, F. S. C., CHRISTIAN BROTHERS 
COLLEGE, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


I take it for granted that we are all of one mind on the 
proposition that the study and teaching of history ought to be 
so conducted in the college course that the student may learn how 
to interpret the subject-matter in the light of its ethical import, 
and to correlate past eveuts, including their causes and results, 
with the leading events which have occurred or are occurring in 
his own day throughout the world. 

If so conducted, the study will become a fine instrument of 
personal culture. It will develop in the student the spirit of 
philosophical inquiry, and provide him with the proper criteria 
for ascertaining the true significance of the great historical crises 
that have originated new political and social institutions, or mod- 
ified those already in existence. It will enable him to form a 
right judgment of the motives, interests, intentions and ends 
which actuate the personages that bore the chief part in effecting 
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the changes which mark the progress of mankind from the 
simpler modes of family and tribal government to the highly 
differentiated forms of government that now prevail. 

History, being the record of man’s achievements, is a 
naturally interesting study. For the adolescent, especially, it has 
a singular charm. It presents him with the very kind of mental 
pabulum that is adapted to gratify the youthful craving for 
tangible knowledge of the world and of the people that have 
lived, and those that are now living in it. It gives free play to 
his emotional activities, calls attention to his own social environ- 
ment, and suggests his relations thereto; it awakens his altruistic 
interests and spurs his volitional energies, while curbing them 
with the sense of personal responsibility for his own conduct in 
the concerns of. ordinary life. The secret of the irresistible 
charm which history has for youth is this: It presents the actions 
of real men and women under conditions, and in situations that 
are plainly within the compass of actual experience, yet are 
drawn on a scale of magnitude impressive enough to convince him 
that there is a certain family resemblance between these real 
beings of flesh and blood whose exploits are reenacted before 
him, and those other unreal, but fascinating personalities, — the 
heroes and heroines that people the mimic world of the fabulist 
and the romancer. 

Since, then, the subject-matter of history is, of its very 
nature, mentally and emotionally attractive, we need be but little 
troubled about making it interesting for the student; extraneous 
aids are quite superfluous in a case wherein the mind is auto- 
matically disposed to be interested. What is really important is, 
that the student be directed to elevate the character of his interest 
in the subject so that it end not in mere intellectual curiosity, 
but that it result in giving him clarity of vision, — an insight into 
the ultimate meaning of all history. 

The task of the teacher is to help the student to form an 
ideal interest in the study; this task he will accomplish only in 
so far as he converts the historical narrative into terms of human 
character and conduct. As he proceeds with this process, the 
subject will take on a character of positive, personal relation to 
his life and to the emotional struggles that are going on within 
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him. The subject-matter will thus be made to subserve the per- 
manent interest of the learner, and when once he gains this view 
of the field, it will not be difficult to arouse his volitional powers 
to the execution of the ideals which correspond to the higher 
standards of ethical aspiration. The undirected, indefinite in- 
terest of the beginner, will have become a truly rational, because 
of its being an abiding, ethical interest. ; 

That the subject lends itself to the higher educational aim — 
the formation of personal character based on a clear conception 
of personal duty —is universally admitted. Its cultural value, 
however, is limited by its ethical implications and the philosoph- 
ical principles which underlie its content. A truly liberalizing 
study it can be made on condition that it unfold the meaning of 
the world drama that is being enacted on the stage of time; 
that it show how the thoughts and purposes of men have become 
embodied in the institutions that characterize the civilization of 
any given epoch; how and why it is that ideas have been 
organized into the different forms of social, religious, political, 
and educational effort, and to what goal these multifarious ac- 
tivities are moving. The restless mind of man demands a sat- 
isfying answer to this inquiry; the riddle must be solved, or 
else the individual must forever resign his right to the exercise 
of the very faculties that have been given him to achieve his 
destiny. 

The world with its complex manifestations of intelligent 
“ purpose must be proved intelligible, — conformable to the aspi- 
rations of a being who is conscious of the power he has to act 
the part assigned him in the world of social action. Here is the 
opportunity which ‘waits upon the whole-minded professor of 
history. It is his function, as it is also his privilege, to demon- 
strate the ground principles of his subject, to prove that history 
is, indeed, “philosophy teaching by example,” and that its 
ultimate deductions have a rich content of moral instruction, as 
well as of emotional inspiration for the student who desires to 
realize the higher possibilities of his nature. 

It is demonstrably certain that the basis for an adequate 
philosophy of history must be found in the religious truths which 
human reason apprehends and Divine revelation reinforces and 
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amplifies. This statement, I am aware, carries with it a challenge 
to every school of thought outside of that which regards the 
truths of Christianity as propounded by the Catholic Church, as 
being the final criteria for determining the truth or the falsity of 
any philosophical theory that affects the truths of natural, or of 
revealed religion, or the fundamental principles of Christian 
morality. From the Renaissance period down to our day, the 
history of philosophy is largely the record of the rising and fall- 
ing fortunes of the contending schools of thought which that 
movement called into being. The degenerate character of later 
scholasticism explains, and, in a measure justifies, the hostile 
attitude which some of the leading spirits of that time assumed 
towards it. The endless wrangling about metaphysical subtleties 
which marked the disputations of the Thomists, Scotists, and 
Ockhamists, joined to excessive theologico-philosophic hair-split- 
ting, induced in the minds of the more daring advocates of sound 
philosophic reasoning a feeling of suspicion and dissatisfaction 
with a system which was considered unfavorable to the progress 
of the New Learning on account of its misuse of the Aristotelian 
dialectic. The eagle glance of scholars like Erasmus and Reuch- 
lin, discerned the hopeless condition into which the guardians 
of theology and philosophy had fallen, owing to their ceaseless 
contentions about the “words of the master.” 


The spirit of fearless inquiry which the New Learnng stim- 
ulated, revealed the weaknesses of the old system, but it failed 
to note the intrinsic elements of strength which had enabled that + 
system to survive the storms which its unworthy partisans had 
raised against it. The schools certainly offered no very great 
encouragement to the advocates of a kind of knowledge that 
rested its claims to recognition not on the dictates of authority, 
but on its assertion of the rights of every scholar and investiga- 
tor in the field of science to question the principles and doc- 
trines of men who were found to be hopelessly entangled in the 
meshes of the Aristotelian logic, or sunk in the abysses of 
Platonic mysticism and Greco-Arabic obscurantism. 

All had been well, however, did not the opponents of scholastic 
extravagance in the excess of their zeal for the welfare of 
philosophy, confound the abuse of the system with its legitimate 
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use, and not visited upon the principles of genuine scholasticism 
the wrath they should have reserved for its counterfeit present- 
ment,— the spurious product of the later scholastic sciolists. 
It was a gross error of judgment to condemn the system as a 
whole because of the pretentions on the part of some of its 
defenders to theological absolutism in the realm of science. No 
such claim was made by Albertus Magnus, St. Thomas, Duns 
Scotus, or any other of its representative expounders. On the 
contrary, the explicit teaching of these great masters was, that 
the principles of true philosophy and those of Christian theology 
are, at bottom, identical; and that the truths that flow therefrom 
are mutually supportive and reconcilable with reason. The 
result of the unreasonable course of action referred to, was to 
belittle the fair fame of the scholastic method, and to discourage 
its application to the solution of the philosophic and moral 
problems which the advent of the New Learning brought into 
the foreground of scientific thought in the sixteenth century. 
The good work which had been done by the great mediaeval 
masters in upholding the real, vital interests of universal science, 
was decried; their shortcomings were set down to the narrow- 
ness of their mental discipline and to the restrictions which 
Catholic theology imposes upon free philosophic investigation. 
The evil effects of this misjudgment may be traced in the con- 
fusion worse confounded that followed hard upon the repudia- 
tion of scholasticism. 


With the license of thought which Protestantism encouraged, 
the way was opened for the onrush of the hordes of philosophic 
pretenders, who, drunk with the wine of the New Learning, made 
common cause with the fanatical reformers in assaulting the 
Church and the philosophy which had grown and flourished 
under her patronage. The warfare thus begun has increased 
in fury and vindictiveness during the past four centuries. A 
multitude of philosophical sects hopelessly divided among them- 
selves, yet united by the spirit of hostility to the Church and by 
the fear of the Neo-Scholastic philosophy which in our own day 
she has vindicated, are engaged in propagating the same old 
calumnies, the same old odium theologicum which from the ad- 
vent of humanism has been invoked as an argument to make men 
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believe that an impassable gulf yawns between the principles of 
theology and. science; between the champions of human reason 
and those of Divine Revelation. The present unfortunate 
plight of philosophic thought in this, as in other countries, in 
regard to the ultimate principles of all science, is due in great 
measure to the denial of authority in the realm of religious truth, 
and to the consequent skeptical view of the merits of scholastic 
philosophy which, of course, sides with Catholic theology in 
affirming that there are certain truths in the order of Divine 
Revelation which are beyond the utmost grasp of human reason, 
but are not, on that account, necessarily repugnant to it. 


These references to the opposition which scholasticism has en- 
countered, are made for no other purpose than to make clear 
the proper line of approach to the teachings of the schools on a 
matter of great importance to the reader, as well as the profes- 
sor of history, i. e., the interpretation of the facts of history in 
accordance with the doctrine set forth by St. Thomas in regard 
to the part which Divine Providence plays in the direction of 


human affairs. I shall try to show that the basis for an adequate 
philosophy of history is found in the explanation of the nature 
and functions of Providence as given by the Angelic Doctor. 


It is a fact well known to all who are conversant with the 
scholastic point of view, that the schoolmen elaborated in char- 
acteristic fashion the arguments adduced by Plato and Aristotle 
to prove the existence of an intelligent Designer, or First Cause 
of all existing things. The spirit which actuated these great 
masters of thought, and the methods of reasoning they employed 
to establish this necessary postulate of all science, will be found 
upon impartial examination to be quite removed from that in- 
tolerant dogmatism which the prejudice of a later age attributed 
to them, and especially to the medizval scholastics who were, 
in the opinion of their modern opponents, chiefly intent upon 
making theology supreme in the field of philosophical inquiry. 
Now as a matter of fact, most of the representative schoolmen, 
notably Albertus Magnus and St. Thomas, were staunch de- 
fenders of the claims of natural reason to the free investigation 
of the principles and arguments. which the Christian theologian 
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makes use of to establish the truth of the existence of God and 
of the chief doctrines of Divine Revelation. = 

The supreme triumph of scholasticism is this: That in vindi- 
cating the cause of truth it took no undue advantage of its po- 
sition as the champion of Revelation, but accepted the terms 
upon which its adversaries chose to make good the claims of 
the human intellect as opposed to the alleged usurpation of the 
domain of knowledge by the defenders of theological supremacy. 
It willingly joined battle, asking no concessions to the authority 
of the Church as the custodian of Divine Truth that could not 
be supported by unanswerable arguments, based either upon 
self-evident principles, or upon premises admittedly agreeable to 
philosophical certainty. It settled the critical question of all the 
ages: Whence and why is the universe? What is the origin, 
nature, and destiny of man? What is the nature of that Being 
which reason. affirms to be the necessary cause of all other beings? 
What are man’s relations to the primary cause of his existence 
and to all other. creatures? These and the myriad other issues 
of man’s life here and hereafter it fearlessly grappled with, and 
from them wrested the secrets which the wisest philosophers of 
antiquity had failed to discover; and it accomplished this mighty 
task through the application of human reason to the basic prin- 
ciples of philosophic science. 

This search for truths not yet discovered, or clearly appre- 
hended, and the confirmation of already established truths in the 
light of, and by the aid of reason, is the outstanding feature of 
the greater scholastics ; of none more so than the greatest of them 
all, St. Thomas Aquinas. From the design everywhere mani- 
fested in this world of men and things, the great doctor proves 
that the First Cause of them all must be a personal being abso- 
lutely perfect in intelligence, power and will. Having fully es- 
tablished the truth of this doctrine, he pushes on to show the 
logical consequence and necessary corollary of that truth, namely, 
that the Being thus perfect must be not only the Creator, but 
likewise the Preserver, of all existing beings, and that in this 
quality of Creator and Preserver He must necessarily conduct 
all beings to their appointed ends through the exercise of an in- 
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telligence and will commensurate with His own essential nature 
as Creator and Sovereign Master of all that exists, and cor- 
responding to the ends proper to the several grades of beings 
in actual existence.* 

This conception of God, as the Soverign Master of all creatures 
is the root principle of the monotheistic deductions concerning 
the existence of Providence. 


Applied to the moral phase of human existence, with its 
weighty problems of personal liberty and social obligation, the 
sanctions of law, and the sources of the jurisdiction claimed for 
the Church, the State and the family, it justifies the inference 
of Christian philosophy, that the varied activities of mankind 
are carried on in obedience to a law that works out ultimately 
to the consummation of ends worthy an Infinite Intelligence. 
If, as St. Thomas proves, there exists an All-Wise Being, the 
Author and Conserver of all creatures Who guides  infallibly 
the scheme of creation in accordance with His eternally foreor- 
dained purpose, no right thinking man can doubt that every single 
thought, act and intention of each individual that has ever lived 
or ever will live, and for the same reason, all the acts, designs 
and ends which organized bodies of men as constituted in 
society pursue, conspire to fulfill a divinely ordained end under 
the care of a Supreme Ruler whose law harmonizes with the 
nature and final end of men. 


In recognizing the fact that such a scheme of law is actually 
operating in the present: order of mundane things, we catch our 
first glimpse of the ground-work upon which an objectively cer- 
tain philosophy of history can be constructed. Indeed, if there 
be found no evidence of a Divine supervision in human affairs, 
neither can there be found any evidence of a creative Intelli- 
gence anywhere else in the universe; for, the existence of Provi- 
dence is the necessary corollary of the truth that there is a God, 
an infinitely wise Designer of the universe; and if this latter 
fact is denied, its corollary must also be denied; in that event 
we would be compelled to give up the quest for an efficient cause 
of, and a sufficient reason for, the present scheme of things; 
we then should have to take refuge in some factitious causal 

1Summa I. Art. I, 2, et seq. 
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energy existing of itself, and yet wholly deepndent for its activi- 
ity upon the things which it actuates and orginates. 

However, it is not merely because of the unsatisfactory con- 
clusions which this, and similar hypotheses lead to, that we con- 
sider the doctrine of providential guidance to be the only proper 
basis for the philosophy of history. We accept this doctrine 
because it alone offers a rational explanation of the moral agen- 
cies that operate in the field of history. It lays bare the ground- 
plan upon which has been built the marvelous complex of hu- 
man. failures and successes, of high purposes and mean accom- 
plishments, of the wisdom, the folly, the beauty and ugliness, 
the injustice, cruelty, courage and cowardice, that have marked 
the alternating progress and decline of men and nations in the 
world-old struggle to realize man’s higher aspirations for the 
more enduring things that are embraced in the convenient term, 
civilization. No doubt, there are many grave motal questions 
enfolded in history that baffle the skill of the scientific special- 
ist. One of the most puzzling of these questions is: Why is it 
that evil is inevitably bound up with good in this world? Phil- 
osophers, ancient and modern, have tried in vain to reconcile 
the existence of an infinitely wise and good Creator with the 
presence of the many moral and physical evils that trouble hu- 
manity. Investigators have employed all the resources of 
science in the attempt to solve the riddle of man’s free will and 
God’s unchanging decrees, only to find themselves entangled in 
the self-contradictory assumptions of the agnostic, or ensnared 
by the specious arguments of the evolutionist. That there are 
depths of mystery in God’s dispensation to mankind which the 
mind of man will never be able to sound, seems to be proved 
in the failures which have attended the efforts of the greatest 
thinkers to solve the enigma which lurks behind the concrete 
facts of human history. Stern as is the rebuke to man’s intel- - 
lectual pride as this admission is, there is nothing in it that should 
discourage the search for a deeper knowledge of the Divine econ- 
omy than we at present possess. Failure to demonstrate the 
ultimate reason for the conditions which a given problem pre- 
sents, does not presuppose one’s utter inability to get certain 
definite conclusions respecting the given problem and others con- 
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nected with it. Evidences of plan, purpose and adaptation are . 
thickly set in this visible frame of things. Facing these evi- 
dences, the mind reasons therefrom to the existence of an om- 
niscient Creator. Positing this truth it recognizes certain causal 
powers in. creatures, distinguishes varying degrees of perfection 
in them, and certain modes of activity corresponding to their 
several kinds, finally concluding to the dependent character of 
their relations to the original Author of their being. From the 
perceived contingency of all created things as to their causal 
powers, reason infers that the ultimate cause and reason for these 
dependent beings must be God, their Creator, since from their 
very nature as dependent beings, they can have no reason in 
themselves, as of themselves for being in existence at all. 


Again, the order and harmony which everywhere prevail, 
argues the continuous providential action of the Intelligent 
Being who called all creatures into existence; for, if the cosmic 
harmony is continuous, as science admits it is, reason has no 
other alternative but to infer the continual operation of a con- 


serving Cause identical with that which created all things. What 
the scheme of that operation is; how the perfect character of 
its author remains inviolate amid the changeful circumstances 
under which the design is carried'on; how, for example, the end 
proposed by the Creator is infallibly attained despite the aber- 
rations of myriads of minds and wills, cannot be fully explained ; 
nevertheless, the difficulty which arises from this fact does not 
impugn the validity of the fact itself, namely, that an All-wise 
God rules the world. To assert that it does, would be equiv- 
alent to denying the skill of a Tesla, or of a Mendel, because 
one may easily fail to master all the details of electrical dyn- 
amics, or of biological mutations; and as he would be looked 
upon as an ignorant objector who would interpose dissent to 
the generally received opinion regarding the technical ability of 
such specialists in science, so should he. be regarded as an arrant 
skeptic who would refuse to acknowledge the existence of 
Divine Providence on the ground that he is unable to grasp 
every detail of the working plans of the infinitely wise designer. 
While, then, we must admit that we are unable to give a com- 
plete explanation of certain problems connected with God’s 
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government of the world, it does not follow that we have no 
data for determining the general idea underlying the plan. 
Reason finds ample proofs that a Supreme Intelligence watches 
over and directs the activities of all creatures to ends befitting 
the Creator and the specific limitations of His creatures. 

Recognizing the peculiar limitations of the human mind, such 
great philosophers as St. Augustine, St. Anselm and St. Thomas 
in discussing the Divine economy did not attempt to compass 
the secrets of the Divine Wisdom, but rather to interpret the 
open record of the trials, defeats and triumphs with which the 
history of mankind is compacted. They discovered in that record 
far more to justify the ways of God to man than all the pseudo- 
philosophers before their times and since, have produced to the 
contrary. Thus, discussing the all-embracing character of Di- 
vine Providence, St. Thomas argues from the nature of God as 
the First Cause of all things, to the nature of the activity which 
such a Being exercises in His creatures. He says: “Since every 
agent acts for an end, the arrangement of the effects extends 
itself as far as the causality of fhe first agent extends itself.” 
And again: “Since all particular causes are embraced in the uni- 
versal cause, it is impossible for any effect to escape from the 
order of the universal cause. Inasmuch therefore, as some effect 
escapes from the order of a particular cause, it is said to be 
causal, or fortuitous in respect of the particular cause. But, 
in respect of the universal cause from which it cannot be with- 
drawn, it is said to be foreseen; even as the meeting of two 
servants, although it be causal as far as they are concerned, is 
nevertheless foreseen by their master who knowingly thus sends 
them to one place that one knows not of the other.” * 

From the germinal truth, God, the absolutely perfect Being, 
springs all the other truths which relate to His personal guid- 
ance. Men are secondary agents in the scheme of creation, hav- 
ing their proper principle of action in their intelligence and free- 
will. Through these powers they think, design, succeed, or fail 
in accomplishing their purposes, always, however, pursuing their 
contemplated ends in accordance with their natural powers of 
self-determination, yet always contributing thereby to the final 

1Summa I. Quest. XXII, a. I, 2. 
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end which the Creator- eternally contemplates. Thus, to St. 
Thomas, Providence is the scheme, the order of things to an 
end eternally foreordained and provided for, and actualized in 
the concurrent action of the Creator. and His creatures in this 
temporal economy of existence.? 


From the universal character of the care which God takes 
of all creatures the great doctor deduces the special relation of 
that care to mankind. The action of Providence comports with 
the nature of man and the essential attributes of the Creator. 
As there are secondary causes and effects in the order of nature, 
and as these are the concomitants of necessarily finite beings, 
we are not to look for absolute perfection in either the nature, 
or the modes of action of any creature whatever. Accordingly, 
St. Thomas takes the position that the providential order meets 
this very exigency in the general scheme of things. God, hav- 
ing created certain beings, which, as secondary agents are liable 
to defect, the intrinsic pérfection of the Divine plan is revealed 
to reason in the gradation of created beings, some of which are 
incapable of defect inasmuch as their modes of action are neces- 
sary, while others, viz, men are capable of defect since they are 
free. This process of differentiating the activities of rational, 
and irrational creatures, of distinguishing the universal order of 
nature from the specific relations which the various classes of 
creatures bear thereto as deducible from their specific natures, 
runs through all that the saint has written concerning this in- 
tricate matter. 


Viewing creatures as primarily dependent upon God for what- 
ever of good is in them, their causal powers are exerted not in 
virtue of any good that is in them as of themselves, but in virtue 
of the good they derive from God who alone is goodness itself 
in virtue of His essence. (Sum. Theol. I. Q. VI a. 3.). In the 
economy of effect, men, like other creatures are the executive 
ministers of God from Whom they receive their powers as sec- 
ondary causes, and by Whom they are enabled to realize the end 
of their existence. The creative power which man has, is-of 
course limited to the production of effects that fall within the 
competence of a being that is at once free in respect of the choice 

*Summa I. Quest. CIV, a. I, ad 4um. 
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he is capable of making under presented alternatives of action, 
yet incapable of acting at ali but in so far as he is supported by 
the Divine power. The causal power of God viewed as uni- 
versally provident, is constant, efficacious, and harmonious in its 
action upon the world of men and things. Hence, the all-perfect 
will of the Creator is infallibly worked out in the order of 
physical causes and effects, and likewise in the order of the 
rational activities peculiar to men. The minutest portion of mat- 
ter in the immeasurable depths of space, is as completely re- 
sponsive to the Divine Will as is the whole mechanism of the 
universe; not an atom vibrates, not a molecule combines, not the 
slightest movement occurs in any part of the tremendous system, 
but does so in obedience to that all-embracing will. By that 
same power men are preserved in being; through it they are 
enabled to think, desire, and do as befits their nature; it does 
not in any wise interfere with the freedom of man’s will, but 
rather aids its proper exercise in the varied exigencies of life. 
By one intuitive glance of His all-knowing Mind, God beholds 
all the thoughts and ways of men, and guides the projects con- 


ceived by rulers and peoples through the mazes of conflicting 
purposes and in the face of the most untoward circumstances, 
to the end He has eternally foreordained. 


If then, it is certain that all creatures are under the control 
of Divine Providence, that all of them minister to the end in- 
tended by their Creator ; that none, nor all of them together, can 
frustrate that end, nor move toward it nor away from it but as 
God either positively wills or, at least permits, it is quite plain 
that the doctrine of Providence as set forth by St. Thomas, im- 
plies the reign of-law in the present order of existence. Con- 
sequently, the field of historical action, embracing as it does 
the actions of individuals and nations with all the incidents, facts 
and events that have sprung into being under the influences of 
human reason, motives and purposes, must be referred to the 
operation of the law here in question. Now, the doctrine of 
Providence, as elaborated by St. Thomas, ariswers the call of 
reason for a system of government which accords at once with 
the nature and attributes of the Ruler and with the nature and 
specific activities of the ruled, In short, a law that would meet 
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the requirements of the world as here and now known, should 
be adapted to the nature and to the special endowments of man 
as a living, acting agency in the completion of the design which 
his Creator contemplates. _ 

The law may be stated in these terms: God governs the uni- 
verse in harmony with the specific nature and powers of the in- 
telligent creatures that are found therein, and does so with a 
wisdom corresponding to the end He had in view in creating 
them. His will is, that the intelligent creatures called men, should 
live and act in due obedience to the order they discern in the 
works of their Creator, thereby illustrating the wisdom and 
goodness of their Maker and at the same contributing to the 
attainment of their final end, the happiness eternal He has des- 
tined for them. It will be seen that the law is primarily moral 
in character as respects man, yet inclusive also of the particular 
conditions of physical, social, and political environments in which 
his lot is cast; it is in fact, particular and general, individual 
and collective in scope, and therefore adapted to meet the exi- 
gencies of human kind in every phase of earthly life. 


If we look at history as a succession of changes brought about 
by the free activities of men in society, we are at once confronted 
with a bewildering series of vicissitudes. We behold mutlti- 
tudes of men representing every kind and degree of mental 
culture and moral excellence, widely separated by the bound- 
aries of racial and historical experience, building up cities and 
States, conquering, or being conquered: at one period pursuing 
the arts of civilization with splendid success; at another, re- 
duced to the lowest levels of ignorance and vice; winning tri- 
umphs in war only to become the spoils of some more enter- 
prising conqueror. We behold nations emerging from the most 
abject conditions, gradually developing into powerful States, and 
subjugating by arts or by arms less favored peoples; then grad- 
ually falling away from their high estate, finally tumbling into 
ruin only to be succeeded by some rival whose beginnings were 
as feeble as their own. : 

On the broad canvas stretched across the ages we gaze 
upon the imposing features of rulers, legislators, philosophers 
and nation builders, heroes in war and in peace, whose 
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deeds gave promise of enduring renown for themselves and 
their countrymen. Side by side with these noble benefactors 
of the race, are seen the sinister figures of tyrants and 
despots that were the scourge of their own, and the terror 
of neighboring peoples. At every period in every nation’s his- 
tory, we encounter the same perplexing composite of goodness, 
greatness and beneficence, with its dark background of wicked- 
ness, vileness and cruelty. As we scan the appalling succession 
of crimes and shames that befoul the records of the race, and 
find amid the most terrifying scenes of blood and desolation and 
misery the ever-recurring evidences of human goodness and 
greatness, the question forces itself upon us: What is at the 
bottom of this strange admixture of good and evil in the history 
of all peoples? To what end, if any, is converging the seemingly 
orderless course of events in which are involved such fearful 
evidences of human folly and depravity commingled with so 
many inspiring examples of human virtue? These surely are 
questions of the highest moment to him who would learn the 
real meaning of history, and yet these are precisely the questions 
which our pseudo-philosophers of history either evade, or an- 
swer unsatisfactorily. We shall look in vain for a key to the 
great enigma in the theories of modern secularists who, with 
Hegel, regard human history as a manifestation of the world- 
spirit, an all pervading absolute Idea realizing itself concretely 
in human experience; or, with Spencer, look upon man and his 
history as mere elemential factors in the evolution of the cosmos ; 
or, with Comte, that humanity is the converging whole of beings 
controlled by some absolute power that works without cessation 
in the world of human reason. 

The speculations of the positivist and the evolutionist are 
equally unavailing to answer the most critical question of all, 
viz.: If history represents the continuous, steady progress of the 
race, why is it that moral and physical evils are constantly re- 
curring factors in human experience? St. Thomas answers that 
question in terms that leave no ground to doubt the value of 
his conclusions respecting Providence as the essential element 
in the interpretation of history. In his treatment of God’s re- 
lation to this world, he recognizes the fact that evil is at work 
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in this world, but, far from finding in that fact an indictment 
against God, as some of our modern sciolists affect to find, he 
discovers in it signs of a dispensation wholly consistent with the 
Divine nature. Viewing the matter as related to mankind he 
asserts that it is the necessary concomitant of man’s imperfect 
nature; that in consequence of this liability to defect, it is but 
reasonable to expect that moral imperfection should actually 
be attached to the actions of men. Nor does this imperfection 
argue any fault in the Divine Economy; rather it is a vindica- 
tion of the Divine Goodness which provides for the universal 
good, while permitting some defects in individual creatures. He 
says: Deus et natura et quodcunque agens facitt quod melius 
est in toto sed non quod melius est in unaquaque parte nisi per 
ordinem ad totum. And pursuing the same thought, he goes so 
far as to declare that the universal good of creatures is all the 
better for the fact that some among them being capable of defect, 
are actually found to be defective. (I, q. 58, a. 2 ad 3). 

The ends intended by the All-wise Creator do not demand for 
their actualization the total exemption of creatures from evils; 
- but only that such evils be not subversive of God’s eternally 
ordained plans in respect of man and all other creatures; God, 
he maintains, cannot will evil precisely as evil; but, that does 
not prevent that He permit men to do evil for ends worthy of 
His infinite wisdom. (I. XIX. A. 9, ad 3). Keeping in view the 
fact emphasized by St. Thomas, to-wit,— that the perfections 
of creatures are necessarily limited —no one may reasonably 
hold that man’s present liability to physical and moral defect 
is irreconcilable with the existence of an all-beneficent Provider, 
unless it can be shown that the evils which afflict humanity 
frustrate the end which an All-wise Creator had in creating 
man. Now to show that these evils do frustrate the Divine in- 
tentions, it would be necessary to prove that God, who is abso- 
lutely perfect in essence, and therefore absolutely perfect in 
respect of the economy He exercises toward men and all other 
creatures, is nevertheless, dependent upon the secondary causes 
which He actuates for whatever success He achieves in the order 
of created beings,—a contention which is plainly absurd, and 
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therefore invalid as an argument against the doctrine of an over- 
ruling Providence. 

Since again, God is the essentially free cause of all created 
natures, He can tolerate evil in His creatures, if, in doing so, 
His all-perfect nature is not thereby impugned, and, if the 
limited natures of His creatures do not require its absolute 
elimination as the necessary condition for the attainment of their 
final end. Now, under neither of these respects can the evils 
in question be said to militate against the end, which of its 
nature cannot be dependent upon the contingencies which arise 
in, or result from the actions of secondary agents intelligent or 
otherwise. The absolute inviolability of the Divine plan, as es- 
tablished by St. Thomas is, of course, not acceptable to the 
modern rationalistic school which affects to be shocked by the 
doctrine that an All-wise Governor can tolerate the conditions 
which they consider subversive of the monotheistic position in 
the premises. 


The opponents of the scholastic doctrine cite the historical 
record in refutation of what they are pleased to call a meta- 
physical assumption totally unwarranted by the actual status of 
mankind. They adduce the wicked courses of individuals; the 
grievous wrongs that have been perpetrated upon mankind at 
every stage of human history; the deeds of shame and cruelty 
that defile the names of rulers and peoples in every age, and 
triumphantly exclaim: Such things would not, could not be, if 
an All-good Ruler directs all events to the welfare of mankind. 
The challenge thus flaunted in the face of Christian philosophy 
is, at bottom, the protest of that rationalistic empiricism which 
refuses to believe in a personal God who is not one with the 
nature and properties of the cosmos. The error that underlies 
the objection, is the very one which the pragmatists of our day 
make when they denounce the futility of what they are pleased 
to call the uncritical methods of scholastic philosophy as applied 
to modern scientific problems ; the error of interpreting historical 
life in terms of one aspect only, that of the general, as distin- 
guished from the particular, facts of experience. The problem: 
of the why of good and evil can never be solved by a process 
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‘which leaves out of the reckoning the integrating factor of 
man’s freedom of choice. St. Thomas shows that the order of 
Divine Providence embraces the effects produced by secondary 
causes. But, produced effects are connatural with their causes. 
Man, therefore, being free as to the choice of action, is capable 
of producing one or other of certain known effects, and pro- 
vided he act according to right reason in making his choice, he 
will act in such cases in harmony with God’s positive will. 

In support of the doctrine that the evils of this life are quite 
compatible with the monotheistic conception of an All-wise 
Creator, the defenders of the Thomistic theory of Providence 
appeal to the facts,of history as well as to the cogency of their 
metaphysical proofs. 

Thus, they note that the atrocious wrongs which were heaped 
upon the early Christians by the persecuting Caesars were the 
occasion which brought into action the sublime courage of the 
champions of the faith. The result of their heroic constancy was 
that multitudes of Roman citizens of every rank were attracted 
to the religion they had previously despised. The swelling num- 
bers of the converted, as early as the middle of the third century 
justified the words of Tertullian: “We are but of yesterday, 
and we fill your cities, islands, forts, towns, councils; even your 
camps, tribes, decuries, the Palace, the Senate, the Forum: We 
have left you only your teniples.” (Apolog. Chap. XVII). 

Again they call to their support the fact that, despite the 
outrages of every description that attended the barbarian ir- 
ruptions into central Europe, those awful visitations wrought 
the most gratifying changes in the character of the newly formed 
peoples of the empire, who as the event proved, were prepared 
by these fearful events to lay the foundations. of a superior, a 
more enduring Civilization than that which Pagan Rome had 
bequeathed to them. For, having wrought their worst, these 
merciless invaders gradually settled down on the lands they had 
wasted with fire and sword, and finally bowed beneath the yoke 
of the Gospel; they retained the nobler elements of the old, and 
joining thereto the richer treasures of the new civilization, were 
thus equipped to begin the upbuilding of that wonderful structure 
of political wisdom and social solidarity, the Romano-Teutonic 
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Empire of Charlemagne. The same phenomenon, the evil deeds 
of men occasioning the happiest moral consequences, appears in 
that splendid flowering of religious zeal and human sympathy, 
the Crusades. The wrongs which the Christians of Palestine, 
Egypt and Syria suffered at the hands of the vaunting Mussel- 
mans, roused all Christendom to a sense of the sacredness of holy 
persons and places, and to an intense realization of the truth 
symbolized in the Cross which the Crusaders bore against the 
Crescent. 

The institution of chivalry, a product of the Crusades, fos- 
tered a self-sacrificing devotion in behalf of the oppressed. 
compassion for the unforunate, an active zeal for the relief 
of the poor, and a generous forbearance toward enemies. The 
sight of the miserable condition into which large numbers 
of the Christian populations of Europe and the Oriental coun- 
tries had fallen, moved to compassion their brethren, and thus 
led to the founding of many orders having for object the 
care of the sick and the redemption of captives. The mem- 
bers of these orders embraced the practice of the evangelical 
counsels, thus setting before their fellowmen the highest ex- 
amples of personal purity, humility and self-abnegation, in 
contrast with the luxury, pride and lawlessness of the great 
feudal princes. In becoming the champions of the poor and 
the oppressed, these religious bodies proved themselves the 
best defenders of political and social liberty at the very period 
when the arrogance of the feudal lords threatened to destroy 
the fruits of the hard-earned victory which the Church had 
won in behalf of the struggling European peoples. It is not 
exaggerating the worth of the service rendered by these religious 
societies to the cause of human liberty, to say, that but for their 
timely interposition the feudal system must have ‘eventually 
issued in the enslavement of the whole agrarian population of 
Europe. 

Another fact of singular historical significance is the so- 
called reformation. This movement brought in its train many 
physical and moral evils. The radical doctrines propagated by 
the followers of Luther and Calvin opened the way for the fear- 
ful excesses, the crimes and cruelties that accompanied the 
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spread of the new system. Multitudes were snatched from the 
bosom of the Church; the grossest forms of vice were cloaked 
under the specious pretense of religious zeal for the true Gospel 
doctrines; princes and peoples alike gave themselves up to the 
most depraved passions; ignorance and moral turpitude flaunted 
insult in the face of religion and law. At the very height of the 
dread catastrophe, however, a new religious order came upon 
the scene and began at once to repair the damage done to the 
cause of religion and morality by the licentious leaders of the 
result. Ardent champions of the Church and exemplars of the 
Evangelical counsels, the Society of Jesus won back to the faith 
great numbers of deserters, strengthened the faithful in the 
practice of their religious duties, and, going abroad to India, 
China, Japan and North and South America, converted millions 
of strange peoples, while their brethren in Europe kept up the 
work of reconquering the nations that had béen temporarily 
won over to Protestantism.’ 


These, and many other like instances that will recur to the 
student of history, illustrate the reciprocal action of the perverse 
wills of some men, and the upright wills of other men, working 
at cross-purposes so far as appearances go, yet actually advanc- 
ing the cause of. virtue and truth;— an impressive example 
which indeed reason cannot interpret except by taking it as 
evidence of a providential system in which the forces of good 
and evil contribute to the consummation of ends that are true 
and good, and therefore befitting an All-wise supervising In- 
telligence. pate 

The advocates of scientific rationalism are under the logical 
necessity of minimizing the force of these evidences since they 
deny a telelogical order based on the admission of an intelligent 
First Cause of the universe... The principle, however, which is at 
the bottom of the telelogical order, as explained by the Christian 
monotheist, does not call for an apology in behalf of Divine 
Providence, because the present arrangement of mundane things 
is quite compatible, as has been shown, with the inherent ten- 
dency to defect that is connatural to creatures. The purport of 
the arguments brought against Providence may be stated thus: 
1 Schlegel’s Phil. History, Lect. XV, p. 406, 
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An All-wise Creator ought to have made the existing scheme of 
things free from all tendency to imperfection. Taking this prop- 
Osition at its face value, we may reply with equal readiness, — 
that the Creator being all-wise, ought to have made this the best 
of all possible worlds ; for, if the right conception of an Almighty 
Creator is that of a Being whose creative power is limited to this 
and by this visible world, then indeed is this present order of 
human existence the end in itself of all that the absolute creating 
Mind has thought and wrought from all eternity. 

The alleged disparity between the actual and the possible, 
between the imperfect agencies and means, and the perfect aim 
and end, is a stumbling-block to evolutionists of the school of 
Mill, and Lange, and Spencer, whose ideas of the universe de- 
mand an invariable succession of causes and effects, and a per- 
fect adaptation of ways and means to the completion of man’s 
development in the present order of creation. Committed to the 
theory of an eternally evolving power which operates independ- 
ently of the specific nature and tendency of the powers of the 
beings by which it, nevertheless, affects all things in the cosmos, 
these theorizers are not disposed to accept the Thomistic doctrine 
of gradations in the natures and activities of the various 
creatures found in the cosmic scheme, nor will they admit the 
relation of dependence which holds between these creatures and 
the preserving and actuating power of the Creator who rules over 
all beings in harmony with the specific nature he has endowed 
them with. Objections however strongly urged in the name of 
science, can never take the place of scientific demonstration. 
Moreover, the scholastic doctrine on Providence, it must be re- 
membered, squarely meets the issue involved in the existence of 
good arid evil, and reconciles the fact of evil with the permissive 
will of the Creator; whereas our modern scientific rationalists, 
who are professedly, the exemplars of keen scientific analysis in 
the domain of facts, involve the question in still deeper obscurity, 
by assuming that man with his moral environment is under the 
same laws, and is controlled by the same forces that effectuate 
the biological and physical changes noticeable in irrational 
creatures ;—-a position which is based neither on the results of 
scientific discovery nor on the historical experience of the race. 
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The only conclusion that does not conflict with reason in respect 
of the purposes which evil subserves, is that the supposed 
anomaly of coexistent good and evil is, in fact, a constituted 
condition of human life under which an Omnipotent Intelligence 
is working out an essentially good end, — the eventual realization 
of which does not primarily depend upon the good or the bad 
designs of men. 

As between this conclusion, and that which follows the de- 
nial of a presiding Providence, the philosophic explorer of his- 
tory elects the course which an impartial survey of the facts in 
the case joined to unequivocal reasoning, proves to be the true 
one. He is content to take the human race as he finds it ; buffeted 
about, as it seems, by the contending moral forces which it 
originates ; sometimes suffering the penalty of its own perverse 
will; sometimes escaping immediate punishment for its misdeeds ; 
often foiled of its immediate purposes and cheated for a time 
out of its hard-won earnings; but alway$ retaining its faith in 
the ultimate triumph of truth and right, ever certain that the 
will of the all-good God must finally prevail, and His watchful 
providence vindicate at last, the wisdom of His ways in the 
government of the world. The refusal to admit God’s providen- 
tial action in human affairs, is the logical outcome of a pragmatic 
philosophy owhich ignores the existence of a personal God, and 
recognizes only a dynamic process which is ever causing a suc- 
cession of phenomena in the cosmos and contributing to the 
well-being of certain species and to the destruction of others, 

Having noted the phenomena, and having duly certified to 
the fact that the causes at work producing the phenomena ex- 
hibit a partiality toward certain organic forms that are in con- 
sequence assumed to be the fittest to survive under the selective 
order, the evolutionist does not trouble himself at all about the 
really all-important issue which his theory involves, namely, — 
Why does the process of natural selection and organic mutation 
eventuate in the survival of certain organisms and groups of 
individuals, rather than in the survival of all of them? 

Pressed for an answer to this reasonable query, the disciples 
of Huxley and Spencer, like their masters in empirical biology, 
are obliged to put forward the evasive plea, that science “has 
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nothing. to do with the ultimate origins, reasons, and end of 
things created; its business is to interpret nature in terms of 
the phenomena it presents. Then, since on its own admission 
evolutionism cannot state the metaphysical cause and reason for 
this universal frame, its advocates, to be consistent, ought not 
to make its deductions in respect of cause and effect as seen only 
in the physical order, the criteria for determining the existence, 
or the non-existence of a governing intelligence in this world. 
He should not, for instance, question the arguments for the 
existence of an overruling Providence, since, on his own ad- 
mission, he is not competent to speak with authority outside the 
domain of natural phenomena. Vainly then, shall we look for a 
philosophical interpretation of history in the speculations of 
scientists who flout the convictions of the choice minds of every 
age and people as to the watchful care God exercises over the 
course of human events. 

That the scholastic conception of a providential supervision 
in this world makes no unreasonable demands upon human in- 
telligence, will be readily understood by any one who will take 


the pains to explore the genuine teachings of St. Thomas on 


this subject. The starting point for the development of the 
doctrine of Providence is the same as that from which the proofs 
for the existence of a personal God are formulated, namely, the 
admission of certain fundamental truths which are immediately 
apprehended by. human reason. The method of proof, however, 
does by no means ignore the analytic process, nor the data sup- 
plied hy empirical science in corroborating its judgments. 


On the question of Providence, as in every other matter that 


_ concerns the integrity of revealed truth, the scholastic method of 


reasoning does not advance any proposition that is not verifiable, 


either on self-evident principles, or on the clearly ascertained 


facts of experience. To be sure, there is an outstanding differ- 
ence as to what constitutes such facts. The rationalist confines 
the meaning to the observation and correlation of the physical 
phenomena pertaining to the inorganic matter, and to the biologi- 
cal changes observable in animal and vegetable substances. The 
Christian philosopher holds that the phenomena of mind, of will, 
and of personality, are objective realities no less amenable to 
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observation and experiment, than are the facts of physical and 
biological science, and no less deserving than these are of a place 
among the data of man’s history. It is on this ground that 
Christian philosophy can insist that the belief of mankind in 
an overruling Providence, is as truly a fact of human experience 
as is any other fact in the realm of science; and, as such, ought 
to be incorporated into the general data upon which the laws of 
inductive science are formulated. 

To thrust aside an ascertained matter of fact because for- 
sooth it does not fit in with the presuppositions of a theory which 
is constructively applicable to the phenomena of mind as well 
as to’ those of matter, does little credit either to the good faith 
or to the scientific pretentions of its protagonists. The opponents 
of the scholastic doctrine respecting Providence discuss glibly 
enough the origin and development of the idea of an.overruling 


agency, and, having settled to their own satisfaction that it is . 


the survival of some pantheistic tradition, or at best a theological 
abstraction worked over from some primitive polytheistic con- 
ception of the universe, pronounce it unfit to be considered a 
factor of positive scientific value. 

Thus it is that to the myopic view of the modern rationalist, 
the well-nigh boundless field of science is a very narrow closed 
terrain to which he alone has right to access, and to which, as 
suits his convenience, he may set such metes and bounds as he 
thinks proper to the study of the universe. To such expositors 
of science, the defenders of Divine Providence oppose a broad- 
minded, candid investigation of the whole of science; not one of 
its divisions, nor one exclusive line of approach to its contents, 
but the thorough exploration of all of its departments, they 
demand an examination of all the data afforded by deductive 
and inductive reasoning combined. Such a course is evidently 
dictated by a true regard for genuine science, and as such ought 
to appeal to the sense of fairness that distinguishes the genuine 
lovers of science. The advocates of the Thomistic doctrine of 
Providence simply insist that the term “science” should include 
the full measure of the metaphysical, as well as the physical, 
implications that the word holds. They virtually say to their 
adversaries: “We are both searching for the truth of things. We 
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both have one and the same criteria for ascertaining the truth 
of what we find in seeking for the priceless treasure. We are 
partners in the same labor and partakers in the same rewards: 
let us call a truce to equivocation, jealousies, and foolish bicker- 
ings that we may the better cooperate for the attainment of the 
common end.” . 

Scholastic philosophy has no quarrel with science, as such; 
and, if it is found to be at odds with certain philosopic preach- 
ments of the age, investigation will show that the trouble is not 
of its choosing. The difference lies here: Rationalism has 
excluded from the domain of science everything that is not 
manifestly amenable to its conception of the universe which it 
regards as the invariable sequence of physical causes and effects. 
Christian philosophy revolts against this dogmatic assumption, 
on the ground that it is an insult to human reason and contra- 
dictory of the postulates and principles without which science 
is impossible. This is the head and front of its offending. 
Because of this partial, imperfect view of the field of science, this 
inability to correlate the primary postulates of reason with the 
facts of experimental knowledge, Mansel, Mill, Lange, Spencer, 
and their disciples generally, balk at the explanation of the prob- 
lem of good and evil as presented in history. That an All-wise 
Ruler should permit the fearful things to be, that are in the 
world, is a scandal to minds that are committed to a theory which 
would interpret man’s destiny in terms of a blind unreasoning, 
dynamic agency which wastes and ruins with indescribable 
recklessness, only to make more complete its failure in the work 
of creatioh and conservation. More reasonable surely is the 
attitude of the Christian philosopher. He looks at the scheme of 
the universe as a whole, and man’s part and place therein. Hold- 
ing to the principle of Final Causes, he discerns in that relation 
a sufficient reason for conditions which would otherwise beget a 
metaphysical impasse. His mind is not appalled at the difficulty 
of reconciling the existence of an All-wise God with the presence 
of evil in this world, for that is not a matter which affects his 
highest moral interests. He is concerned with a far more im- 
portant question, which is this: God is God, and cares for all 
creatures, for man in particular; evil is opposed to man’s well- 
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being, which well-being God wills and promotes. Confronted 
with these facts he reasons thus: How can this evil thing be at 
all if there be not likewise a God who, somehow, can make it 
subserve the good He wills His creatures to have? Thus, in the 
very contingency which the rationalist adduces against the ex- 
istence of God, the Christian philosopher finds an overwhelming 
argument in proof of God’s presence in, and care of the world. 
He is indeed, the optimist of optimists; and he is such just be- 
cause he sees things in right relation to the scheme as a whole ; — 
as conducting to the perfect, final end toward which an All-benef- 
icent Creator and Conservator must direct all creatures.- Far 
from seeing in the miseries that beset mankind an indictment 
against ‘the Creator’s wisdom, he finds therein confirmatory 
evidence of the all-conquering power of God’s truth, justice, and 
goodness working effectually to the consummation of purposes 
that involve the advancement of man’s greatest good ;— the 
purification of his spirit, the discipline of his will and the se- 
curing through the storm and stress of the passing trial, the 
deeper realization of the sublime end for which he is destined. 

The appalling horrors of the great war now raging in Europe 
have no doubt shocked the moral sense of multitudes of people 
throughout the world. The utter perversion of the resources 
of civilization, the acts of perfidy, injustice, and hatred it has 
engendered, almost justify the judgment that the whole world 
has apostatized from the moral law, has foresworn faith in God 
and a hereafter, and is rushing madly downward to inevitable 
ruin, bearing away on its mad career the shattered hopes and 
cherished ideals for which the noblest and best of the race have 
struggled and died that their fellowmen might achieve something 
worthy for the progress of religion and the reign of law. An 
awful calamity surely has befallen the world. But what recks it, 
if there are even more horrible depths of degradation into which 
all peoples would be plunged, had the iniquities which brought 
on the dread cataclysm been suffered to go unrebuked. On sober, 
second thought are we not constrained to say: Dreadful as this 
thing is, were not the shames and crimes and wrongs that 
brought it on far more lamentable? And are we not compelled 
to admit, even while we shudder at the implacable sense of justice 
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which prompts the answer; that even though the dread work 
of slaughter be multiplied a thousandfold more in_ ferocity; 
though the stark bodies of the millions of the slain be strewn 
broadcast over every foot of ground covered by the guns of the 
contending armies, the awful price will not be too high, nor will 
it prove to be an unmitigated evil, if thereby the rulers and the 
peoples of Europe and the world will but learn to renounce the 
accursed lust for material wealth, the greed for dominion, and the 


insane ambition that has brought them to the verge of destruction. 


Do we not see, in truth, once-again illustrated before our eyes 
the same old fact which the history of all nations in the past 
amply verifies, namely, that the evil deeds of men and nations 
serve to bring into the foreground of action those traits of human 
nature, those saving virtues, which in redeeming human character 
from the taint of absolute turpitude, likewise justify the reason- 
ableness of the conclusion that Divine Justice is ever on the side 
of the righteous defenders of truth and liberty, and that through 
the beneficent economy of Divine Providence, all events con- 
tribute to the final triumph of the moral law. Indeed; abundant 
evidence is at hand to show that what we might be tempted to 
look upon as an irremediable disaster, has resulted in the exalta- 
tion of whole peoples to those standards of spiritual greatness in 
which are centered the hopes which through all the centuries 
have been as a cloud by day and a pillar of fire by night, guiding 


. men and nations to the serene heights of moral freedom. 


The war has laid low the flower of Europe’s manhood, turned 
whole kingdoms into desolate wastes; bereft millions of mothers 
and children of their only support; reduced the rich to poverty, 
and the poor to direst need; it has swept away the accumulated 
fruits of a thousand years of patient toil and exposed the hapless 
remnant of once prosperous nations to the inroads of disease, 
famine, and death. But what, after all, are these misfortunes 


compared with the moral gain that has accrued to Europe and 


the world? A full survey of the disaster will reveal certain 
sources of consolation amid the onrush of the terrible tragedy. 


‘Is there, in truth, no compensation to be found in the fact that 


whole nations have been reclaimed to better ways of thought and 
living? That the blatant votaries of irreligion in France, forin- . 
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stance, have been compelled to admire the heroism of the soldier- 
ptiests and to pay tribute to the self-sacrificing spirit of the 
religious. orders whose members have proved to France, and to 
the world, that they can serve all the better the cause of their 
country and of humanity in times of war, for their being dedicated 
to the relief of the sick and the poor in times of peace? Is it 
not a glorious triumph for the cause of righteousness among the 
nations that the better thoughts and aspirations of struggling 
peoples everywhere have received a divine consecration in the 
blood that has drenched the soil of Belgium and France, to the 
end that future generations may enter into the heritage of liberty 
secured by-the guarantees of free government and just laws? 


The conception of God in history, which these and similar 
so-called evils brings home to reflecting minds, is not that of a 
blind. fatalistic power, a ravening Moloch ever crying for more 
victims to glut its beastly rage; but that of an ever-watchful, 
omniscient Being, guiding the counsels of men, the projects of 
rulers and peoples, and mediating the conflicting purposes of 
innumerable minds and wills to the realization of an end essen- 
tially true and good. Correlating then, the conditions which 
obtain in this world, with that ultimate end, we may confidently 
asserts that the cardinal principle of the philosophy of history is, 
—that an infinitely intelligent Being continually manifests His in- 
terest, His power, and His personal participation in the affairs of 
mankind. If this conclusion has any objective validity, it carries . 
with it the inference that a true philosophy of history cannot be 
constructed on a purely empirical basis.. Moreover, it affords 
prima facie evidence that neither the theory of absolutism, positiv- 
ism nor pragmatism are admissible as applied to the crucial prob- 
lem which history proposes.. On the other hand, the principles ad- 
vocated. by Christian philosophy carry the mind farther on the 
road to. the right understanding of the conflict between the good 
and the bad elements of human purpose and. action, and, so give — 
reasonable assurance of conducting to. the correct apprehension 
and proper interpretation of the concrete facts presented in his- 
tory. With the broader range of vision and. the keener glance 
which the mind acquires in. the study. of these -principles, the 
apparently hopeless disorder in which men and events are. in- 
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volved, becomes a positive factor of authority, reason, and ex- 
perience, in favor of a providential dispensation absolutely perfect 
in itself, and-wholly consistent with the demands of reason rightly 
informed. Turning the white light of this great truth upon the 
pages of history, we can see written thereon as by the Finger 
of God, unmistakable signs of the mercy that spares and the 
vengeance that repays; of the long-suffering goodness that per- 
mits the wicked to thrive and the just to be despised, only that 
the righteousness of the Divine dispensation may be eventually 
more signally vindicated in the revelation of justice which shall 
be forthcoming when the measure of men’s good and evil deeds 


_ Shall.each be filled up. 


As we ponder the devious ways of men and nations, and 
scan again the frightful record of the wrongs, the wretchedness, 
misfortunes, sins and crimes that burden its ghastly pages, all 
besmeared with the blood and tears of the uncounted millions 
that have struggled in vain for life and light beneath black des- 
pair and the brute-like tread of the pitiless ages, we grow sick at 
heart, and are perhaps tempted to doubt the worth of the high 
hopes, the splendid courage, the glorious enthusiasm, the finely- 
wrought purposes and the beauty of the achievements which, on 
closer view, are seen to have been nurtured in the same soil, and 
to have flowered and flourished into hundredfold of rarest good 
for the progress and the perfection of men in every age, amid 
the very environment that produced such monstrous growths of 
sin, such fearful evils for the human race. It is in such depress- 
ing moments that we appreciate the comfort proffered by the 
saner view of human life and destiny which the doctrine of St. 
Thomas on Divine Providence embodies. The picture thus pre- 
sented for our contemplation is that of a world-wide stage 
whereon are assembled the children of men of all times and of 
every tribe and tongue under Heaven, each one of whom has_a 
definite réle to play in the stupendous drama that is enacted 
under the ever watchful eye of the Supreme Lord:and Ruler of 
the universe, yet each with all, and all with each combined to 
show forth in manifold ways the inexhaustible treasures of 
truth, beauty and goodness that center in Him who dispenses 
blessings to every creature, whose dwelling is from eternity to 
eternity, and in Whom is no change nor shadow of alteration. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 
TuEspay, JUNE 27, 2:30 P. M. 


The first session of the Parish School Department was opened 
Tuesday, June 27, in Calvert Hall. Prayer was said by the 
President, Rev. John A. Dillon, who welcomed the delegates and 
proceeded with the order of business. On motion from the floor 
the reading of the minutes of the previous meeting was dispensed 
with and the records were approved as printed in the Annual 
Report of the Catholic Educational Association. By regular 
motion the President was authorized to appoint a committee of 
five members on Nominations and a second committee of five 
on Resolutions. 

There was no miscellaneous business. The first paper on the 
afternoon’s program was “The Gary Plan” prepared by Mr. J. H. 
Haaren, Associate Superintendent of Public Schools, New York 
City. Mr. Haaren was unable to be present in person. The 
paper was read by the Rev. John A. Dillon, President of the 
Department. - The subject was then discussed by the Rev. Paul 
Blakeley, S. J., of New York City, and by the Rev. Francis 
Bradley, D. D., of Fall River, Mass. In the general discussion, 
Brother John Waldron, S. M., Clayton, Mo., and Rev. Edward 
F. Garesché, S. J., St. Louis, addressed the department. 

The second paper on “An End in Elementary Education — To 
Teach Pupils to Study” was read by Brother Peter, S. M., St. 
Louis, Mo. This paper was discussed by Brother Callistus, F. S. 
C., De La Salle Institute, New York, and by Prof. William J. 
McAuliffe, Cathedral College, New York. 

The President announced that by change of program the paper 
on “Accurate Keeping of School Records” prepared by Brother 
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Azarias, Buffalo, New York, would be presented at this session. 
This paper was discussed by Rev. J. V. S. McClancy, Superin- 
tendent of Parish Schools, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The President named the following committees : — 

On Resolutions — Rt. Rev. Msgr. J. A. Connolly, V. G., Rev. 
M. J. Larkin, Rev. W. J. Fitzgerald, Rev. Wm. F. Lawlor, 
Brother John Waldron. 

On Nominations — Rev. James Flood, Rev. Wm. J. McCon- 
nell, Brother Philip, Brother George Sauer, Brother Ignatius. 

The meeting adjourned at 4:30 P. M. : 


SECOND SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 28, 9:00 A. M. 


The second session of the Department opened with prayer and 
the hymn to the Holy Ghost. The first paper on the program was 
read by Rev. Augustine F. Hickey, Boston, Mass., on “An End 
in Elementary Education — To Train for the Formation of Good 
Habits.” This paper was discussed by Rev. P. J. McCormick 
of the Catholic University and by Brother E. Felix, Rock Hill 
College, Ellicott City, Md. 

The Rev. John P. McNichols, S. J., of Marquette University 
read a paper on “Training Children to Speak Their Mother 
Tongue Correctly.” This paper was discussed by Brother Justin, 
C. F. X., St. Peter’s School, Richmond, Va. 

The last paper on the morning program treated of “Good 
Classroom Management.” It was prepared and read by Rev. 
Wm. J. Fitzgerald, Hartford, Conn. Brother G. Philip, De La 
Salle Institute, Cumberland, Md., and Rev. Lawrence A. Brown, 
Baltimore, Md., participated in the discussion. 

The session adjourned at 11:45 A. M. 


THIRD SESSION 
THugsDay, JUNE 29, 1916, 9:00 A. M. 


The meeting was called to order and after prayer and hymn a 
paper on “The Lesson Plan” was read by Brother John Garvin, 
S. M., St. Mary’s Academy, Baltimore, Md. This paper was 
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discussed by Rev. 'M. J. Larkin of New York and Brother Sylvan, 
C. F. X., Mt. St. Joseph College, Baltimore, Md. 

The last paper on the program of the Department was read 
by Madeline A. Hallowell, M. D., Superintendent of the State 
Institution for Feeble Minded, Vineland, N. J. Dr. Hallowell’s 
subject was “The Problem of Feeble-Mindedness.” A short dis- 
cussion followed. 

At :the conclusion of this discussion, the members of the 
Department listened with great attention to.an inspiring address 
by Rt. Rev. Owen Corrigan, Auxiliary Bishop of Baltimore. The 
Rt. Rev. Bishop extolled the cause of Catholic education and 
pledged his personal devotion to the work. At the close of his 
remarks he blessed all present. 

At 11:15 the regular business session of the department was 
opened. : 

The report of the Committee on Nominations was presented 
as follows: — 

President — Rev. Joseph F. Smith, New York City. 

Vice Presidents — Rev. Augustine F. Hickey, Boston, Mass; 
Rey. A. E. Lafontaine, Fort Wayne, Ind.; Rev. M. J. Larkin, 
New York City; Rev. Thos. J. Larkin, New Orleans, La. 

Secretary — Brother Philip, F. S. C., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Members General Executive Board— Rev. John A. Dillon, 
Newark, N. J.; Brother John Waldron, Clayton, Mo. 

Members Department Executive Committee— Rev. John E. 
Flood, Philadelphia, Pa.; Rev. Wm, J. McConnell, Belmar, N. J.; 
Brother Ignatius, F. S. C:, Norfolk, Va.; Brother George Sauer, 
S. M., Dayton, Ohio; Brother James, F. S. C. 

It was decided on motion that one ballot be cast for these 
nominees. The motion was carried and the nominees were there- 
upon declared the officers for the ensuing year. 

The Report of the Committee on Resolutions presented by Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. J. A. Connolly was unanimously adopted by the De- 
partment. 

RESOLUTIONS 
The Parish School Department expresses great satisfaction at 


the continued interest and devotion to the cause of Catholic edu- 
cation in our parish school system, and greatly appreciates the 
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spirit of devotedness and self-sacrifice of the teaching orders of 
Brothers and Sisters and of the large body of lay teachers in our 
schools. 

The harvest is great, the laborers few. This Department there- 
fore urges on pastors and parents the fostering of religious voca- 
tions among the rising Catholic generation. For the training of 
youth for God and country is carrying on the mission of Christ. 

We commend highly the efforts being made in various dioceses 
of the country so to limit the number of pupils in each classroom 
that the teacher is able to give the pupils that necessary individual 
attention which the formation of correct habits of study and con- 
duct demands, and which in large classes is practically impossible. 

We commend the growing tendency on the part of pastors and 
principals of Catholic schools to extend the use of their school 
buildings to social, industrial, and recreational activities, in addi- 
tion to utilizing them to the full for purely educational purposes. 

Recognizing that well organized normal schools supplemented 
by opportunities for observation work and practice-teaching are 
the best guarantee of an efficient teaching body, we give expres- 
sion to the approval and appreciation by this Department of the 
systematic and consistent efforts made by the various teaching 
communities for the professional training of their teachers, and 
we encourage them to take advantage of every opportunity 
that will-advance and perfect this important feature of Catholic 
education. 

We view with gratification the efforts which the teaching com- 
munities are making to meet the professional requirements for 
teaching in this country, in summer schools, teachers’ institutes 
and systematic progressive studies during the school year. 

We recommend that the sanction of academic credits acknowl- 
edged by high schools, colleges and universities of the country, be 
given this meritorious work of our teachers. 

It is generally conceded that the most vital.factor in the devel- 
opment of the parish school is the priest, and as the growth of 
the Church in this country depends primarily on the success of 
Christian education, it is recommended that each pastor be urged 
to do his utmost in the matter of visitation, examination, and sym- 
pathetic encouragement of the institutions under his charge. 

Knowing the importance of the various subjects treated by the 
several papers read at the Catholic Educational conventions, and 
realizing the fruit which the understanding of these subjects will 
bear to those concerned in the work of Catholic education. we ad- 
vise that all our teaching communities urge upon its teachers a 
familiaritv with the proceedings of all our conventions—a famil- 
iarity which is begotten only by a careful reading of the Annual 
Reports. 
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The Report of the Committee on Resolutions was adopted by 
regular motion. : 

When the routine business of the Department was finished 
Mr. Wm. J. McAuliffe rose to pay a tribute of appreciation and 
regard to the memory of Rev. Joseph McKenna, Superintendent 
of Parish Schools, Brooklyn, N. Y., who died during the past 
year. He eulogized Father McKenna’s great industry and de- 
votion to the cause of Catholic education, and concluded by offer- 
ing the motion that a letter expressing the regret of the Depart- 
ment should be sent to the Right Reverend Bishop of Brooklyn. 
The motion was seconded by Father Smith of New York who 
added his tribute of personal esteem. Father McClancy, the suc- 
cessor of Father McKenna, offered an amendment that a letter 
be also sent to the mother of Father McKenna. Brother John 
Waldron moved that these letters of regret be written by Father 
McClancy and sent by him in the name of the Department to 
the Rt. Rev. Bishop of Brooklyn and to the mother of Father 
McKenna. This motian was seconded and carried. 

The retiring President, Father Dillon, made a brief address in 
which he offered his thanks to all the members of the Department 
for their cooperation in furthering the interests of the Depart- 
ment. He then presented his successor, Father Smith, who 
thanked all present for the unusual honor conferred on him by 
this election to an office from which he retired two years ago. 

He closed his remarks by moving a vote of thanks to the out- 
going officers for their faithful, zealous services to the Depart- 
ment. This motion was seconded and carried. 

The meeting was declared adjourned at 11:45 A. M. 


AucusTINE F. Hickey, 
Secretary. 
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PAPERS AND DISCUSSIONS 


THE GARY SCHOOL PLAN 


DR. J. H. HAAREN, ASSOCIATE SUPERINTENDENT OF NEW YORK 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


In presenting what I consider the essential features of the 
Gary Plan, I will endeavor to state these features without in- 
dicating whether or not they are being successfully carried out 
in the experiments with the plan now under way. 

Superintendent William Wirt of Gary, Indiana, insists that 
these are not experiments but demonstrations. However, the 
school authorities of New York City, who are in charge of the 
pedagogical management of the schools, regard the Gary Plan 
as an experiment so far. The reason for my endeavor to state 
the essential features of this plan without indicating whether or 
not I am in favor of them is that, coupled with the recommenda- 
tion for the extension of the plan to twelve schools in the Borough 
of the Bronx in 1915-16, there was a resolution from the Board 
of Superintendents to the effect that, until the plan and its fea- 
tures had been evaluated, the Board of Superintendents was 
opposed to any further extension. This resolution implies that 
these features will shortly be carefully examined and, as I am 
one of the Board to pass on them, it would be unfitting for me 
either to advocate the plan or to oppose it. 

During the summer of 1914, Superintendent William Wirt of 
Gary, Indiana, was invited by the Mayor and the President, of 
the Board of Education, to make a report on the manner in which 
the “work-study-play plan” (as Superintendent Wirt elects to 
call it) could be introduced with benefit in the schools of New 
York. His report reached the President of the Board of Educa- 
tion in due time and was transmitted to the Mayor. 
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This report was carefully examined by two of .the associate 
city superintendents, Dr. William L. Ettinger and myself, and 
the results of our examination were considered at a special con- 
ference held by the city ‘authorities, including the President and 
several executive officers of the Board of Education. At this 
conference it was determined that a plan submitted by the asso- 
ciate superintendents be put into operation and that Superintend- 
ent Wirt be invited to act as adviser. As the plan of the associate 
superintendents did not contemplate the adoption in toto of the 
Gary Plan, Superintendent Wirt was not satisfied with the 
arrangement, and it was subsequently agreed that the experiments 
in pre-vocational work, which had been begun by Superintendent 
Ettinger, should continue, and that a modern school building 
should ‘be assigned to Mr. Wirt, in which he could put his plan 
into full operation. On the suggestion of Dr. Ettinger, P. S. 
No. 45, The Bronx, was the school assigned to Mr. Wirt. for 
this purpose. 

‘As the congestion in P. S. No. 89, Brooklyn, had aroused 
parents in the neighborhood to demand. additional accommoda- 
tions, Mr. Wirt’ requested that he be: permitted to devote himself 
to such an application of his plan as would relieve the congestion 
and might satisfy the parents of the children attending this school. 
Full power: was given to Mr. Wirt in the conduct of both of these 
schools, — P. S. 45, The Bronx, and P. S. 89, Brooklyn. 

Shortly. afterward the congestion in the schools in The Bronx 
was very serious and Superintendent Wirt proposed to change 
to the work-study-play plan, twelve schools in The Bronx. An 
appropriation of over $800,000 was made for this purpose. 
About half a:dozen of these schools are now in operation. The 
recommendation to introduce the plan is the one to which I 
referred earlier in this paper, and was coupled with the resolution 
that Mr. Wirt’s plan of work-study-play schools should not be 
extended until the work had been evaluated. _ 

In view of misunderstandings prevalent as to the adoption of 
the work-study-play plan in New York City, I have thought it 
wise to make this introductory statement. 

It is only fair to give the point of view as authoritatively stated 
by Mrs. Alice Barrows Fernandez, who has been employed by 
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Mr. Wirt as his secretary. And it is only fair to state as well 
that this point of view is not concurred in by those who do not 
favor the plan. In the New York Tribune for January 24, 1916, 
Mrs. Fernandez, in the two columns at her disposal, states: 
“What the Wirt Plan Does. What the Wirt Plan Means.” 


WHAT THE WIRT PLAN DOES 


It takes children off the streets and keeps them wholesomely 
busy at work, study and play for six or seven hours a day. 

It gives all children just as much academic work as the tra- 
ditional school, but by lengthening the school day it gives time 
for practical shop work, science, drawing, music, auditorium and 
play for all children. 


WHAT THE WIRT PLAN MEANS 


To every parent—a chance to give his child the enriched edu- 
cational opportunities usually reserved for the children of the 
favored few. 

To teachers—no more hours of teaching; more congenial 


work. 
To the community—better citizens, better schools for less cost. 


I have stated that this claim is disputed. 

The essential feature of the work-study-play school is the 
duplicate school. Superintendent Wirt believes that the duplicate 
school is a necessary part of his plan whether or not there is 
congestion. In fact, some of the schools in Gary, Indiana, have 
vacant classrooms even though the other classrooms are used 
twice daily. A school of seventy-two classes needs but thirty- 
six classrooms, and nine shops, science rooms, etc., under this 
plan, and while one-half the pupils are in the classroom the other 
half are accommodated in auditoriums, playgrounds, shops, 
science rooms, music rooms, art rooms, and laboratories. Dupli- 
cate schools are indicated as X and Y schools. The X school 
begins its sessions an hour in the morning earlier than the Y 
school; and also closes an hour earlier in the afternoon. Each 
school is as to its program a duplicate of the other. Superintend- 
ent Wirt claims a number of advantages for the duplicate school, 
one of which is that all the children of the same family may be 
in the same school, either the X or the Y. 
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In the Gary schools there is a provision for releasing pupils 
for an hour or more a day so that they may attend on religious 
instruction, private instruction in music, etc., and that they may 
assist in home duties. 

The auditorium period is a period in which instruction is given 
en masse to pupils in numbers equivalent to one-sixth of the 
entire register of a school. The program, as Mr. Wirt describes 
it, is capable of great diversity. Pupils are kept in the audi- 
torium daily for one period. The play facilities include gymna- 
sium exercises, and a well-equipped Gary school has a swimming 
pool. For the play activities, special teachers or supervisors are 
on duty for a longer period than the other teachers. In Gary, 
there are special teachers for drawing, music, manual training 
and nature study, in addition to physical training under the di- 
rection of supervisors. This leads to the departmental system 
even in primary grades. 

Mr. Wirt, in a description of his plan, states that “in an eight- 
room school, four teachers have charge of all regular instruction 
in reading, spelling, history and arithmetic, and the remaining 
four teachers are: A specially trained teacher for nature study 
and science, a manual training and drawing teacher, a special 
teacher of music and literature, and a physical training and play- 
ground instructor. These four special teachers do teach reading, 
writing, spelling, history and arithmetic, but only informally in 
connection with their regular duties.” 

Another feature of the Gary Plan is that the vocational training 
is provided by the employment of mechanics for the various in- 
dustrial subjects, and these mechanics, in some cases, take charge 
of pupils from two or more schools. The mechanics do the repair 
work of the schools, thus reducing the cost of the upkeep, and are 
assisted by pupils. The instruction is not formal and given in 
classes, but is limited to small groups. 

The high school work in the larger schools in Gary is not 
separate from the elementary work but is a continuation of it. 
In addition to the instruction they receive, pupils are assigned 
to the supervision and care of other pupils. Moreover, some 
pupils are assigned as helpers. Fourth and fifth grade pupils 
assist seventh, eighth, and ninth grade children in shops, studios 
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and laboratories. Activities outside of the classrooms, shops, 
etc., are provided so that pupils may make use of what they have 
learned in the school. The time devoted to these activities are 
called “application periods” and during them the pupils are sent 
to the public library, to private music teachers, to neighborhood 
houses, churches, and other institutions that provide wholesome 
activities. Mr. Wirt claims that the school thus acts as a clearing 
house for children’s activities. 

Another feature of the Gary Plan is that the courses in science, 
industrial work, music and expression below the high school, are 
arranged so that they are taught during one-third of the school 
year. It is stated that many pupils put in extra time on Satur- 
days and during vacations. 

The Program in the Emerson School for 1913-14 provides for 
school work for five days, distributed as follows: 


Auditorium ............. grades 1 to 3, 300 minutes 
grades 4 to 8, 300 minutes 
A ey et aaa grades I to 3, 435 minutes 
grades 4 to 8, 200 minutes 
DE cs osu oes cas eras grades I to 3, 75 minutes 
grades 4 to 8, 50 minutes 
Wert BR a i grades 1 to 3, 75 minutes 
grades 4 to 8, 50 minutes 
Language and Grammar...grades I to 3, 150 minutes 
grades 4 to 8, 250 minutes 
Geography and History....grades 1 to 3, 0 minutes 
grades 4 to 8, 200 minutes 
PPMAMOCHE 3052 Le RS grades I to 3, 150 minutes 
grades 4 to 8, 200 minutes 

Physiology and Elementary 
NS ORO grades 1 to 3; 150 minutes 
grades 4 to 8, 200 minutes 
WN Fo Sece chaos vce uence grades I to 3, 75 minutes 
grades 4 to 8, 50 minutes 

Manual Training and 
DR WIAR: coe 016d 4 0xisoasse grades I to 3, 150 minutes 


I 
grades 4 to 8, 300 minutes 
Physical Training and Play.grades 1 to 3, 540 minutes 

grades 4 to 8, 300 minutes 


In all, 2,100 minutes weekly or 420 minutes per day. This 
program covered a period of seven hours daily, 108 minutes of 
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which in grades 1 to 3, and 60 minutes in grades 4 to 8, are occu- 
pied in physical training and play. 

It might be interesting to compare the allotment of time in 
the Emerson School in Gary for 1913-14 with a similar allotment 
in the New York schools. Compared with the auditorium period 
of 300 minutes weekly in grades 1 to 8 in the Emerson School, 
there are 75 minutes allowed in the New York City schools. 

Reading, spelling, writing, language and grammar are all 
grouped under the general caption of English in the New York 
schools. In the first three years, the Emerson school gives 735 
minutes weekly to the English subjects, while the New York 
schools give a minimum of 570 minutes and a maximum of 780 
minutes in the first three years. In the other grades of the ele- 
mentary school, the Emerson School gives 600 minutes of Eng- 
lish, while in the corresponding grades in the New York schools, 
the minimum is 300 minutes and the maximum is 660 minutes. 

Geography and history in the grades above the third, are as- 
signed 200 minutes in the Emerson School, while the minimum 
in the New York schools is 90 minutes, and the maximum 200 
minutes. 

Arithmetic is taught 150 minutes in the first three grades of 
the Emerson School, while in the New York schools, the mini- 
mum ranges from go minutes in the first year to 150 minutes in 
the third year. The maximum is 240 minutes. In the other 
grades, beginning with the fourth, there are 200 minutes allowed 
to this subject in the Emerson School, while the minimum in the 
New York schools is 150 minutes, and the maximum 300 minutes. 

Music is taught in the Gary schools 75 minutes a week in the 
first three years, and 50 minutes in the succeeding grades, while 
in the New York schools, this subject is taught from 40 to 80 
minutes weekly. 

Manual training and drawing are taught for 150 minutes in 
the first three years in the Gary schools and 200 minutes in the 
other years. In the New York schools, the minimum is 80 min- 
utes and the maximum 120 minutes weekly. 

Physical training and play in the Emerson School occupy 540 
minutes in the first three years and in the remaining year of 
the elementary school 380 minutes, while physical training, in- 
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‘ cluding recesses, physiology and hygiene in the New York 


schools occupy from 90 minutes to 450 minutes. In New York, 
the larger period in the first year is devoted to play. 

The maximum time in English and arithmetic in any of the 
grades in New York schools is 1,515 minutes weekly, while the 
maximum time in these same subjects in the Emerson school is 
1,125 minutes. The minimum time in these subjects in the New 
York schools is 1,455 minutes. The minimum time in these 
subjects in the Emerson School is 600 minutes. 

An explanation of the minimum and maximum time in the 
time schedules of the New York schools is that the program 
may be adjusted by the principal to suit the particular needs 
of each school. 

The features of the Gary schools may be summarized as 
follows: 

The organization of duplicate schools in the same building 
with identical programs. 

The prominence given to play. In arranging for playground 
space in the New York schools, Mr. Wirt’s final recommenda- 
tion has been to provide at least 40 square feet of inside and 
outside playground space per pupil for one-sixth of the register 
of a school. 

The auditorium exercises. The Gary Plan requires that audi- 
torium facilities be afforded for one-sixth the entire register of 
a school, and that all pupils have at least one period a day, from 
forty to sixty minutes, in the auditorium. This must be occupied 
in mass construction, but it is capable of considerable variety. 
There is only the question of keeping young people quiet and 
attentive for so long a period and of providing sittings adapted 
to all sizes of pupils. 

Departmentalizing the various subjects. Special subjects such 
as music, drawing, play, science, etc., are taught by special teach- 
ers. All shops, laboratories, science rooms, art studios, should 
afford facilities for one-sixth the entire register of a school. 

The extended school day. In Gary, provision is made for 
the supervision of children for eight hours a day. In the Gary- 
ized schools of New York, children are under supervision for 
six hours per day. 
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The assignment of helpers or monitors to assist other pupils. 
This assignment in some cases involves instruction and super- 
vision by older pupils, and in others, occupation of younger pu- 
pils to assist older ones. 

Provision is made for releasing pupils for an hour or more a 
day so that they may receive religious or musical instruction, or 
that they may have “application periods”, attend to home duties, 
Ctc, 

One feature of the Gary Plan which ought not to be over- 
looked is that it aims to afford a great deal of opportunity for 
individual freedom in the choice of some subjects in the indus- 
trial activities and in the opportunity for play. 

There are enthusiastic advocates of the plan, as well as strong 
opponents. Both are found among teachers and lay persons. 
Great claims are made by the advocates of the plan and strong 
objections are urged by those who oppose it. It remains yet 
to be demonstrated that the plan which has been in successful 
operation in an isolated town of 40,000 inhabitants, can be suc- 
cessfully worked in a cosmopolitan city at least a hundred times 
as large. The two experiments conducted for a year in New 
York City have not yet satisfied either one or the other of the 
parties to the plan. 


DISCUSSION 


Rev. Paut L. Braxety, S. J., Associate Editor America, New York: 
“Who has the temerity to formulate a definite answer to the question, 
‘What is the Gary Plan?’”, writes Dr. Paul Klapper, “and not fear 
absolute contradiction by another enthusiast of the system?”. Last fall, 
after some months of study and reflection, I yielded to an urge which 
bade me write two articles for America, illustrating my temerity. As 
far as possible I drew upon authentic sources, and a few weeks later, 
Mr. Wirt wrote me a kindly letter of appreciation. But I did not alto- 
gether fancy its tone. Mr. Wirt closed his communication by saying 
that if I ever wished any information on the Gary Plan, he would be 
pleased to furnish me with it. 

I do not intend to add anything to the full and accurate sketch just 
given us by Dr. Haaren, nor do I propose to offer an “evaluation”. The 
Gary Plan is as yet an experiment, and while we may forecast possible 
results and voice present pans or objections, time alone can write its 
definite equation. But I think it will be well to present at the outset the 
principle on which, in my opinion, the Gary Plan is based. 
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THE FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLE 


Mr. Wirt calls the Plan “the study-work-play school”. He admits 
that there was never a school which did not atempt to include these 
elements in its program; but the features to which he draws attention 
are the proportion of time allotted to work and play in the Gary Plan, 
and the enlarged facilities for the exercise of these activities. By long 
experience Mr. Wirt had become convinced that all, or nearly all, the 
desirable and hitherto neglected factors of child-training might be 
systematized and administered by the public school. In his own words, 
he thought it possible “to socialize education”; that is, to put at the 
ready disposal of the school authorities whatever aid might be afforded 
by the parents, either singly or grouped in associations; by the churches 
and the many religious, philanthropic and social societies; by the public 
playgrounds, parks, gardens, art galleries and libraries; and by the 
mercantile and industrial resources of the city. Mr. Wirt’s distinctive 
contribution to educational science, whatever its value, is found in his 
synthetic treatment of hitherto unrelated community forces of educational 
efficiency. The Gary Plan can never be rightly evaluated if it is regarded 
merely as a “course of studies”,—a term which Mr. Wirt has steadily 
repudiated, or as a scheme to relieve congestion. It is a method of 
unifying educational forces and it does not lose this distinctive character 
by the fact that it requires a special and somewhat unusual school 
equipment. 

Mr. Wirt enunciates this principle in his report of January 19, 1915, 
to the President of the New York Board of Education: 


“T believe that gardens, workshops, drawing and music studios are 
good things for children to have. I believe that museums, art galleries, 
and libraries are good things for children to use systematically and 
regularly. In my judgment, opportunities for religious instruction, pri- 
vate teachers of music, and assisting in desirable home work, are good 
things for children. So also are cooperative classes between the 
academic school and the industrial activities of the school business de- 
partment, and between the school and industrial activities outside the 
school. . . . Anything that gives the child a chance to use what the 
school is trying to teach him, anything that creates a need for a mastery 
of the things the school is trying to teach, should be made a help to the 
teaching process. .. . In place of telling the child to work hard on 
his arithmetic and language now because he will need them ten years 
later . . . the child has a chance to apply what he has learned of 
arithmetic and language in the real life departments of the school every 
day. The community life of the school and the community life of the 
neighborhood automatically create real needs for mastering the academic 
subjects of the school.” 


APPLYING THE PRINCIPLE 


How this fundamental principle is put into effect is explained by Mr. 
Wirt. 
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“If the Sunday School,” he said in substance in one of many New 
York addresses, “can occupy some of the child’s time to better advantage 
than can the public school, I do not see how the child does not gain 
by being turned over to the Sunday School teacher, outside the school 
and with permission of the parents. If the public library can really 
benefit the child by its books, maps, reading lists and direction, I am in 
favor of sending the child from the school to the library for this period. 
If the city’s playgrounds, museums, welfare workers, have a message of 
benefit for the child that the school has not, why not let the child listen 
to it? I do not see why the school should not recognize that a girl 
taking music lessons at home under a skilled teacher, or learning from 
her mother, to sew, wash dishes, or cook, is not receiving a valuable 
training which cannot be imparted at the school. I wani to use every 
valuable factor in the community to help in educating every child.” 


There is something extremely fascinating in Mr. Wirt’s statement, 
“I want to use every valuable factor in the community to help in educat- 
ing the child.” If it embodies an ideal, it is a noble ideal, an ideal well 
worth working for. Ideals, however, are sometimes impracticable. Dr. 
Haaren has intimated that neither the friends nor the foes of the Gary 
Plan in New York are satisfied with the present conditions in New York. 
To state the reason for this dissatisfaction would open a large field for 
controversy; but I do not think that a discussion of the claims presented 
for the Gary school by Mrs. Fernandez will touch upon this controversy. 

1. Mrs. Fernandez holds that “The Plan takes the children off the 
street and keeps them wholesomely busy at work, study and play for 
six or seven hours a day.” This is true, at least in some degree; whether 
the added occupations of the children_are “wholesome” from an educa- 
tional point of view, is, of course, one of the questions under debate. I 
freely admit that it is a great gain to keep the children off New York’s 
congested streets, and it is quite possible that I am reading a foreign 
sense into Mrs. Fernandez’s argument, when I say that it proposes so to 
widen the scope of the school, as to include a fairly complete supervision 
of all the child’s activities. Such a widening, would, it seems to me, 
prepare the way for a dangerous paternalism. In my opinion, the State, 
which instead of stimulating parents to their duty, encourages them, 
through its schools, to shift as much as possible their burden to the com- 
munity, is fostering an element of its own disintegration. 

2. “It gives all the children just as much academic work as the tra- 
ditional school.” Broadly speaking, this claim must also be allowed, in 
the sense, at least, that while the Gary Plan may subordinate the academic 
subjects, both in reality and in the appreciation of the pupils, it need 
not do so. Mr. Wirt has stated more than once that he is not concerned 
with the curriculum; and Dr. Haaren has shown us that in New 
York, the traditional subjects are by no means neglected. My own be- 
lief is that the shop work and the auditorium period tend, in the absence 
of a sufficient corrective, not only to congest the study-plan, but to dissi- 
pate the pupil’s limited power of attention, thus lowering the force and 
place of the school’s academic work. 
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3. “To every parent, a chance to give his child the enriched educa- 
cational opportunities usually reserved for the children of the favored 
few.” This argument rests on the assumption that the Gary school is 
“an enriched educational” opportunity, a thesis that is yet to be dem- 
onstrated, 

4. “To teachers, no more hours of teaching; more congenial work.” 
It is true that the periods of actual teaching are not more numerous 
than in the present system; but it is also true—a point of objection with 
some of the teachers —that the Gary Plan requires the presence of the 
teacher in the building or on the grounds for a longer time than does 
the typical school. Whether or not the Gary Plan makes the teacher’s 
work more congenial, is a matter of individual preference. Some 
teachers find the Gary Plan decidedly unpleasant, and others have ex- 
pressed to me their fear of the introduction of this “new scheme” into 
their school. I suppose Mrs. Fernandez places the congeniality in the 
departmental method; but aside from the fact that a good many 
teachers do not prefer this method, it is also to be shown that the depart- 
mental system in the grades is the most profitable thing for the pupil. 
Personally, I think it should be avoided as far as possible. 

5. “To the community, better citizens, better schools, for less cost.” 
The first and second claims assume the very point at issue, and the 
third does not seem to be true. According to Mr. W. E. Grady, Prin- 
cipal of P. S. No. 64, Manhattan, “Superintendent Spaulding of Minne- 
apolis, found that the per capita cost of schooling in Gary, despite the 
low teaching wage, was thirty-eight per cent higher than in his own 
system” (America, Jan. 1, 1916). Furthermore in a report made to the 
New York Board of Education on July 30, 1914, Mr. Wirt admitted that 
“cities can finance adequate work, play and study programes, only when 
all the facilities of the community for the work, play and study of the 
child, are properly coordinated with the school.” Here, precisely, is 
the difficulty. If this coordination can not be made, the Gary school 
would seem to demand an increased sum for upkeep. 

I can only touch upon certain other features of the Gary school which 
seem to me either of dubious value, or objectionable. 

1. Its tendency to ally itself with State paternalism by monopolizing 
the interests of the child, 

2. The departmental plan of teaching for all grades. 

8. The assignment of pupils for extended daily periods as assistants 
in the halls, auditorium and classrooms. 

4, Grouping of younger with older children in the laboratory, audi- 
torium and shops. 

5. A tendency towards an undesirable looseness in discipline and in 
the coordination of subjects. 

6. Intensive mental work late in the forenoon and afternoon for the 
pupils of the Y group. 
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RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN THE GARY PLAN 


Perhaps the most widely heralded feature of the Plan has nothing 
whatever to do with the Plan as such. I refer to the supposed provision 
for religious instruction. Mr. Wirt has insisted, almost’ with peril to 
his vocal cords, that the Plan has no essential connection with religious 
instruction; this insistence, however, has not prevented the circulation 
of the statement by certain low-grade publications, that the Gary Plan 
is a popish plot and a jesuitical trick. What the Plan makes provision 
for is this: Provided that the school and the church authorities agree 
on the practical details, and provided further that parents expressly wish 
it, children may receive this training, but not on the school premises, 
nor as part of a curriculum for which credit is granted. In a letter, 
dated June 19, Mr. Wirt thus writes me: : 


The Gary Plan of school administration does not essentially include 
formal religious instruction. Less than one-fourth of the schools using the 
Gary Plan have the children stop_at churches on the way to and from 
school for religious instruction. In no instance is religious instruction 
permitted in the school buildings and by school teachers. In no in- 
stance do children come to school and then leave the school for reli- 
gious instruction in their respective churches and then return to school 
again for regular school work. The religious instruction is always 
given by teachers employed by the churches and teaching in the several 
churches, and receiving their pupils on the way to and from school. 


I need not point out to this audience how far short of the Catholic 
ideal this arrangement falls. Religion, supernatural religion, is the very 
soul of the Catholic school; it is not something merely added to secular 
instruction, but a spirit which pervades, corrects and elevates the whole 
process of education. Mr. Wirt is not to be blamed for presenting the 
non-sectarian view that if religious instruction is not desired, gymnastics 
or shop-work may be substituted. He is legislating not for Catholic, 
but for the public schools. The Gary Plan as a substitute for the par- 
ish school is to be rejected absolutely. I emphasize this point because 
some Catholics have written and spoken as if the Gary school fulfilled 
the Catholic ideal. What the Church wishes in the education of her 
children is admirably expressed by the Baltimore Council, and has been 
repeated in numerous Pastorals. These principles are and doubtless will 
continue to be, the norm and plan of action for both clergy and laity. 
The Gary Plan is at best a makeshift. Thus in P. S. No. 45, The Bronx, 
out of some 1900 Catholic children, only about 500 come under the influ- 
ence of religious instruction, and this in spite of the zeal of a very 
devoted pastor and the untiring efforts of his corps of instructors, 

With Dr. Haaren, I decline to offer any definite evaluation of the 
Gary Plan. I think it may be said that as yet it has shown no decided 
superiority over the traditional type of school, and it has one feature, 
the departmental system for all grades, which in my opinion, we shall 
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do well to avoid. Something like an evaluation should be possible after 
a few years, and in the meantime this huge experiment in elementary 
education, upon which the city of New York proposes to spend millions 
of dollars in the coming year, will be well worth close and careful 
observation and study. In the near future the Gary Plan may have 
something of value to offer us, in solving the problem of congestion. 
For the day is coming, and may God hasten its dawning, when we shall 
be asked, if we but stick to our principles, to provide a place in a 
Catholic school for every Catholic child in the United States. That is 


‘the ideal towards which all of us are working. 


‘Rev. Francis Braptey, D. D., Superintendent of Parish Schools, Fall 
River, Mass.: This convention of teachers would be incomplete without 
an exposition of the Gary School Plan such as Dr. Haaren has given 
us. There has been so much enthusiasm among the advocates of this 
plan, and so much criticism from its opponents, that it has become the 
foremost educational question of the past year. 

I believe that we can assign at least some of the causes for this 
prominence. The firstand principal reason for the enthusiasm which has 
greeted the Gary Plan, and, certainly the one which recommended it to 
New York, is an economic one. In spite of the fabulous expenditures for 
education every year, the metropolis has been unable to provide accom- 
modations fast enough for its army of pupils. Thousands have received 
only a half-time schooling. Was it any wonder that when the officials of 
the city government and of the schools heard of a plan by which two 
pupils could receive an education where only one received it before, they 
were eager to try it? It is the old problem of making two blades of grass 
grow where only one grew formerly. And if it can be solved without a 
loss in some other respect that would outweigh the gain, let it be done. 
If the Gary system finds wide vogue it will be due, I am sure, to the 
economic advantages it promises. 

_A second reason for the popularity of the Gary Plan is the fact that 
it embodies a definite attempt to make vocational training an integral 
part of the curriculum instead of an adjunct. The Gary idea is one of 
vocational training from the earliest days of school life. The cry for 
vocational and industrial training in the elementary schools has been 
winning advocates of the idea in ever increasing numbers. It has 
been a question how to give it the time. and assign it the place in the 
curriculum which its advocates claim for it. Naturally this plan, which 
gives it splendid recognition, has been received by them with acclamation. 

If ever the vocational idea loses popularity the spread of Gary schools 
will be seriously affected. Personally, I am conservative, or old-fash- 
ioned, in being skeptical about the immense benefits that are going to 
accrue from a wide introduction of vocational training. I am inclined 
to lose patience with those who talk about “motor-minded children.” I 
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do not yet see how it belongs to. pupils to have “the industrial conditions 
of actual life incorporated into the (school) program.” The advocates 
of the Gary Plan refer to “the barren bookish education of the tradi- 
tional school.” They tell us that the new system offers a chance for 
children to become “industrially efficient.” The work of the elementary 
schools is to give a certain basal training that should be a requisite for all 
vocational activity. To make pupils “industrially efficient” belongs to 
some other agency. 


A third reason for the eagerness with which the Gary idea has been 


taken up by some is the fact that it undertakes to direct the play of the’ 


children. Not a little has been contributed to the vast educational litera- 
ture of recent years concerning education through play. I suppose we 
may sometime have a science of play. Mr. Wirt calls his plan the 
“work-study-play plan,” giving a definite and important place to play, 
not relegating it to a recess period. There may very well be a doubt 
whether the play of children should be a department of instruction in 
the elementary schools. I do not mean that the school yard and the 
grounds should not be used at all times for play, nor that a certain 
amount of supervision should not be given to children at play. But it 
does look a little as if the play period were given a place in this plan 
through the exigencies of duplicating classes, that the children may be 
somewhere in particular while the classrooms and workshops are being 
occupied. 

A fourth reason for the popularity of the Gary schools is found in the 
more extended use of the school plant which it demands. This has 
been a popular cry for some time, “the use of the school buildings and 
school grounds evenings and Saturdays and during vacations.” 

In fact, we may say that the Gary Plan accepts most of the recent 
theories of education and in this way wins to its support the friends of 
each. The advocates of manual training, of gardening, of carpentry, 
of sewing, of dressmaking, of millinery, of cooking, of printing, of pot- 
tery, of nature study, cannot complain that they are slighted under this 
system. 

There can hardly be a doubt that Mr. Wirt’s plan is an attractive one 
from many points of view. That it can be translated in its entirety to 
any other community than Gary I do doubt. There it found no other 
system which it had to supersede or be built upon. The authorities seem 
to have given the superintendent free rein in expenditures for land and 
buildings and equipment. . Where else is that likely to happen? Where else 
can you think of a school having acres of ground about it, a dairy farm 
of 160 acres, a swimming pool, a horse-shoeing shop, and costly ma- 
chinery? Another question is: Can the Gary school succeed as it is 
being tried in New York City — fitted on to another system or working 
parallel with it, using for the most part buildings not adapted to it, 
in the face of strong opposition? This is a practical question. On its 
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success or failure in New York will depend the adoption or rejection of 
the plan in many other cities. 

Dr. Haaren’s paper indicates that the attempt to demonstrate the plan 
in New York is sincere. In April, 1915, $800,000 were appropriated to 
try the plan in a certain number of schools in congested districts. I 
have read that only recently $3,500,000 more were appropriated with the 
unanimous recommendation of the Board of Superintendents to extend 
the duplicate school plan so that it will be in operation in fifty schools 
throughout the city and affect 126,000 children. 

I do not believe that an answer can be given yet to the question 
whether the Gary Plan in New York is a failure or not. The Bucking- 
ham tests which were made after the system had been in operation only 
a few months, do not prove or disprove anything. A system of teaching 
will not show its total effect on education in one or two years. In fact 
it ought not to be judged except by what it has done for a great number 
of children who have passed their whole elementary period of training 
under its sway. The total result of the years spent at school is the meas- 
ure of the value of a system. At least four years should pass before a 
fair attempt can be made to measure the value of a new type. Some no- 
tion of how it will probably work out might be obtained by making a 
comparison between children completing the second grade after two years 
in a Gary school, and those who have passed their first two years in a 
traditional school. 

Even if we cannot yet judge of the actual result of the plan, are 
there not some a priori evidences that it will not be the educational pan- 
acea which its advocates represent it to be? It seems to me that the 
Gary school attempts too much. I do not believe that the whole province 
of education belongs to the school. The home ought to have its share. 
You will say that many homes refuse to take their part or a proper part 
in the education of the children. Would it not be better to work on the 
home, teach it to do its part and insist on its doing it, than to place the 
responsibility where it does not belong by nature? We usually predict of 
a man who undertakes too much that he will accomplish nothing. 

I do not believe that it is the province of the elementary schools to 
teach every art and craft that will be open to the choice of the child 
when he is old enough to choose. The important thing is to help him to 
develop common sense enough to know what he wants and strength of 
will enough to choose the right thing, and to give him a certain funda- 
mental equipment of knowledge which is necessary for him whether he is 
to be a plumber or a planter, a doctor or a doorkeeper. 

In the Gary Plan, as it is worked out in New York city, the pupils 
are changed from one activity to another every thirteen weeks. For 
example, during the first thirteen weeks of the year a boy will take 
drawing, for the second thirteen he will drop that for a science, for the 
third he will drop the science for some manual activity, such as garden- 
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ing or printing. The object of this rotation we are told, is to give the 
pupil “social insight and efficiency.” I do not know what “social in- 
sight” means, but I do know what efficiency means, and I can not see how 
such a course will bring it about. Some child may discover, as he goes 
through the great circle of subjects, that one of them appeals to him and 
will sieze upon it with avidity as his life-work. But what of the great 
number who have been put through them,all and have come out immune? 
Every individual child cannot be provided with the means in one schoo! 
of developing his special aptitude. It would be an injustice to the 
rest. 

It appears from Dr. Haaren’s paper that we cannot justly bring as 
a criticism against the plan that the academic work suffers any loss of 
time. Is it going to suffer in the net result? After some months’ trial 
it is reported that the first school reorganized by Mr. Wirt in New York 
“despite tremendous odds in organization and operation has maintained 
its own in regular subjects with other schools operating under more 
favorable conditions.” When things have settled down to their ordinary 
course in this school, when teachers and principal and supervisors are 
not on their mettle to prove that the academic work is not slighted for 
the sake of other subjects, will the standard be maintained? Will not 
the multiplicity and variety of the other activities be a source of dis- 
traction? Will not their attractiveness and ease in many cases detract 
from the attention given to the traditional subjects? A-common fault 
of educators (and it is a growing fault even among Catholic educators) 
is to forget that the children are limited in capacity. The multiplicity of 
educational attractions and sweetmeats tends to bring on unsteadiness and 
nausea of the brain. 

Fortunately for the Catholic schools they are forced to conservatism 
by limited resources. The question of adopting any plan, such as that 
of Gary, will not come to them until it has proved a success or a failure 
at the public expense. 

There is, I believe, something to learn from every new system of 
education. It may be little; it may be much. It may be positive; it may 
be negative. If there is anything good and useful and suitable we 
Catholics should profit by it even if we do not adopt the whole system. 
There are some things about the Gary Plan that we might study to 
advantage, but to consider them would take more time than is allowed to 
my discussion. 


Rev. E. F. Garescue’, S. J.: Such modern developments in the edu- 
cational field as the Gary Plan have a special value to us; not so much 
sometimes for what they directly suggest, as for the light they throw 
on the needs of the time, which they are commonly well-meant, if 
unavailing, efforts to supply. Thus, the Gary Plan, whatever one may 
think of its details and manner of operation, has brought very promi- 
nently before the public the advisability of utilizing, so far as possible, 
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all the resources of the community which can have an influence for 
good on the education of the child. It calls our attention to the truth 
that besides the ordinary and obvious routine of classwork, it would 
be well if we could systematize and direct other and subtler influences 
which can avail to form the characters of growing children. While 
therefore, we Catholics shall not take up the vagaries of the Gary system, 
it would be well for us seriously to count over the educational re- 
sources at our command and see whether we are not neglecting some 
opportunities for the education of our children. Thus, for example, 
there exists in most of our parish schools an organization known as 
the Sodality of the Blessed Virgin. This society is full of inspiring 
possibilities for the education of the child, in personal holiness and in 
the lay apostolate. The purpose of the sodality, as our Holy Father 
the Pope lately declared in a public address in Rome, is not only to 
cultivate personal piety, but to set the sodalists of both sexes and of 
every age and condition to work zealously for the help of their neighbor 
and the defense of the Church. We have therefore, in this organiza- 
tion an admirable means of educating our children to the lay apostolate 
if we will only follow out the wise principle suggested to us by the 
Gary system, and organize this educational factor in our community for 
the benefit of our Catholic pupils. These school sodalities can be made 
to discharge the functions of a class,in personal devotion and the lay 
apostolate. .If the children are taught to look on themselves as knights 
and ladies of the Blessed Virgin, consecrated to work in her honor 
according to their opportunities all their life long for personal holiness, 
the help of the neighbor and the defense of the Church, and if they are 
interested from time to time in forming little sections or committees 
for the help of the missions, the spread of Catholic literature, the giving 
of entertainments at hospitals and almshouses, and similar activities, they 
will learn to take their share in the work of the Church. 

It is recommended that when the children enter the parish school 
they be admitted to the sodality as candidates, and obliged to show their 
faithfulness to the rules and their activity in the good works of the 
sodality before they are given their diploma and admitted to full mem- 
bership. This will impress upon them that the sodality is an organiza- — 
tion, a society, in joining which they obtain privileges and accept duties. © 
Then the instructions to the sodalists should deal with the rules of the 
sodality and their duties as sodalists. “Once a sodalist, always a sodalist,” 
should be impressed on their minds, and they should be encouraged to 
consider the sodality as a sort of spiritual chivalry in honor of Our 
Lady, and themselves as having received a life-long consecration to the 
service of the Blessed Mother in being admitted to the sodality. They 
should be encouraged to solid practices of piety suited to their years, 
and the acts of personal piety laid down in the sodality rules should be 
explained to them. The edition of the Rules of 1910 should be used 
in all explanations, since this is incomparably more full and explicit 
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than former editions, and has been approved as containing the full 
spirit of the sodality. The children are to be impressed with the idea 
that while in the school sodality they are in training to become members 
of the alumni sodality of the parish school, and so to pass into the 
young men’s and young ladies’ sodalities, remaining all their lives faithful 
members of the sodality, under the banner of the Blessed Virgin. Thus 
the sodality from being a mere obligatory exercise, will come to be a 
true training school for the apostolic spirit, and a means of implanting 
in the childish heart the seeds of self-sacrificé and active devotion. This 
is the most valuable suggestion which the ‘Gary plan in its inner sig- 
nificance offers to the Catholic educator, by its insistence on our duty to 
utilize more fully what one may call the informal and unorganized edu- 
cational influences in our schools, and to marshall them for the benefit 
of the pulpils. The most valuable, and alas, the most unutilized and 
unorganized of all will sometimes be found to be the Sodality of the 
Blessed Virgin. 

Moreover, while the sodality is being organized as an educative influ- 
ence_for the children, the unions of sodalities, which we are now estab- 
lishing throughout the country, will serve as a sort of post-graduate 
course in the lay apostolate. From the school sodality the child will 
pass to the alumni sodality of the parish schools, still under the influ- 
ence of its teachers and the pastors, and will be employed in such works 
of charity as its years and occupation allow. Then, when it has reached 
the age of eighteen or twenty, it will pass into the sodalities for young 
men and women, where the organized work of the lay apostolate will be 
continued in a new circle of activities. How many problems this will 
solve! How many crying needs it will meet in the education of our 
children, the experienced teacher will see at a glance. That the plan 
is possible and feasible no one can doubt who reads the history of the 
sodality and studies-the sayings of the Pope concerning it, and then 
thinks of the power of her who rules the sodality as its Queen. 
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TO TEACH PUPILS TO STUDY: AN END IN ELE- 
MENTARY EDUCATION 


BROTHER PETER, S. M., KENRICK CATHOLIC BOYS’ HIGH SCHOOL, ST. 
LOUIS, MO. 


Ultimate End of Education. The ultimate end and aim of 
education is to enable man to meet the purposes of the Divine 
Will in his creation. It is, therefore, necessary that he first be- 
come filly and clearly conscious of his destiny; and, secondly, 
that he realize it in his own lifework. The knowledge of the 
divine law and the insight into all its relations to the works of 
creation, constitutes the essence of science. The conscious ap- 
plication of this knowledge in the development and cultivation 
of man toward the attainment of his destiny is, then, the great 
end of instruction and training. 

Play or Bodily Activity. Man is a composite being consisting 
of soul and body. In both, the growth and development are slow 
and gradual, from the weakness and immaturity of infancy to 
the strength and maturity of manhood. Upon its entrance into 
existence the child is in an utter state of helplessness physically, 
and entirely dependent on the fostering care and attention of its 
parents. In the dispensation of Divine Providence the soul of 
man, that is, his mental and moral nature, seems to be dormant, 
until the body has attained some degree of maturity and develop- 
ment in accordance with the principle, Mens sana in corpore 
sano, “A sourid mind in a sound body”. Play or bodily activity, 
then, constitutes the highest phase of child activity, whose func- 
tion is primarily the free and spontaneous growth of the body. 

Learning as Soul Activity. As the period of infancy and early 
childhood is predominantly the period of activity in response to 
natural instinct and impulse, so the period of youth is pre- 
dominantly the period of learning or the development of the 
consciousness of self-activity. Play now becomes work, that 
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is, activity tends to serve certain ends, and is more interested 
in the results than in the processes of action. If play is primarily 
bodily activity, work is essentially mental and moral, or soul- 
activity. 

Study as Activity of Soul and Body. Soul activity is com- 
monly considered from a three-fold viewpoint: 1. Will, that is, 
the power of the soul which selects and controls its activity, both 
physical and mental. 2. Understanding, which includes the 
conscious perception of objects and phenomena as well as the 
power to discriminate between them and to discern their rela- 
tions. 3. Memory, or the recollection of former perceptions 
and experiences, both internal and external. All these powers 
or faculties are called into action when there is question of learn- 
ing. Most of our knowledge, however, begins in sense-percep- 
tion or sensation, and to become effective must find expression 
in the activities. of the body. Study, then, implies the combined 
activity of soul and body as a conscious process. 

Topics to be Discussed. * Besides the general meaning of study 
we shall discuss some of the forms of conscious self-activity by 
means of which man arrives at knowledge, and the powers or 
faculties that are developed by their exercise. We shall see that 
the cultivation of these powers is intimately connected with the 
processes of study, and is, therefore, a very important and 
desirable end in elementary education. Finally, we shall show 
how the teacher may come to the aid of the pupil in teaching 
him how to study. 

Order of Development of the Mental Powers. The maturity 
of the pupils is the most important factor in determining the 
faculties or mental powers to be kept prominent in study. The 
lower grades will emphasize attention and observation as the 
origin and source of knowledge. This is largely effected by 
means of object lessons and exercises in imitation, the first steps 
in learning. The middle grades will especially train the faculties 
of judgment, reasoning and memory, that is, the powers of dis- 
criminating, handling and recalling the facts of knowledge. In 
this stage the child tries to understand what it observes and to 
discern the causes of what it imitates. Finally, the upper grades 
will give special prominence to the cultivation of the powers of 
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expression, of appreciation and enjoyment. With the growing 
comprehension of causes and principles, activity no longer fol- 
lows outward suggestions, but becomes self-reliant, original and 
creative. The pupil’s educated insight also finds keener pleasure 
in the works of art, literature and science. 

Attention. It is in the union of the will and intellect that all 
mental training begins. The first problem that confronts the 
teacher when taking up a subject for class study is how to 
obtain a ready and willing response to instruction, that is, how 
to secure attention. Study is a difficult and complex mental 
process, and requires the maturity of manhood to carry it on 
successfully; for it involves a clear understanding of the ends 
for which we work, as well as insight into the best means of 
attaining them. That is why we apply the name student only 
to those who are far advanced in the stage of learning. 

Motives as Basis of Attention. In order to secure the pupil’s 
attention the teacher appeals to the motives, interests and in- 
stincts that best accord with the child’s nature. When attention 
is based on motives or considerations foreign to the work in 
hand, it is called voluntary or forced attention. The most im- 
portant motive that we can impress on the pupil’s mind is, no 
doubt, the conviction that study is a duty and its neglect sinful. 

Interests as Basis of Attention. Voluntary attention, however, 
is difficult of attainment, and is, therefore, usually superposed 
on spontaneous attention, which is based either on interests or 
instincts. Study interests are the same as life interests. If the 
school is to duplicate the conditions of life, the teacher must 
make a strong appeal to the practical side of the subjects taught. 
He needs only constantly to call attention to the advantages of 
study, remembering, however, ‘to explain them in the light of 


, the child’s experience. 


Instincts as Basis of Attention. It is the natural instincts of 
the child that so strongly militate against concentration of at- 
tention. The teacher will, therefore, try to divert them from 
their ordinary channels, and make them serve the purposes of 
study. Among the principal instinctive interests we may name 
emulation, curiosity and physical activity. Prizes, rewards and 
honors can be made as effective in school life as in social life. 
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A good system of marks or credits which keeps record of the 
pupil’s progress is also an excellent means of emulation. Ques- 
tions and problems which do not form part of the regular lesson 
and give promise of some reward will arouse his curiosity and 
interest. Physical activity is based on the child’s instinct to use 
its bodily organs. It may be put to advantage in all subjects in 
the form of neatly drawn up written exercises, and will prove 
especially useful in the study of numbers and their relations, in 
constructive problems and in elementary science. Here again 
the maturity of the pupils will determine whether motives or 
interests or instincts shall be given prominence as the basis of 
attention; but, by whatever means brought about, study must 
not be allowed to degenerate into play. 


Obesrvation. Children are preeminently receptive to the ob- 
jects and phenomena of the external world. Their mental ac- 
tivity begins with the knowledge gained through the senses. It 
is, therefore, necessary that the objects or phenomena be brought 
into communication with their senses through observation. The 
purpose of the usual forms of object-teaching in the elementary 
grades is to develop the power of observation, —to teach the 
children to form correct impressions of the objects presented to 
their experience. Material, form, size, color, relation of parts, — 
in brief, all the facts that fall under the senses, observation must 
seek to disclose. But besides external objects the pupils must 
be taught to observe and analyze the facts of their inner con- 
sciousness, both mental and moral. Such, for instance, are the 
notions of bravery, cowardice, honesty, truthfulness, etc. These 
notions, like the external facts in sense perception, must be 
individualized and made as concrete as possible. Thus, inci- 
dents drawn from the life of a soldier or fireman should be cited 
to give a real and concrete meaning to the word bravery. 

Judgment. The next step after the development of the power 
of observation, is the training of the power to compare objects 
or facts in order to discover the relations of similarity. If by 
observation the mind analyzes the individual object or experience, 
it is by a process of discrimination that it gropes through the 
mass of experience and discerns those objects or experiences that 
bear a close resemblance to each other, by taking note of their 
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common traits as well as their individual differences. The mind 
now no longer thinks in terms of individuals, but in terms of 
groups or classes, and arrives at the general notion and definition 
of things or facts. A common mistake in daily life is too hasty 
generalization. The proper attitude to cultivate in study as well 
as in all practical affairs, is the tentative or scientific attitude, 
which means that we must suspend judgment until all the con- 
ditions and circumstances of a given situation have been weighed 
and discussed. Except when they transcend the child’s knowl- 
edge or experience, statements or definitions should, therefore, 
not be memorized before the meaning of the terms or ideas in- 
volved is clearly understood. 

Reasonmg. But the great purpose of study is not so much 
to accumulate a stock of ideas as to ascertain their mutual rela- 
tionship or dependence. The chief obstacle to effective study is 
the tendency to look upon things as existing by themselves, as 
isolated. But things do not exist in a static condition; they owe 
their qualities or characteristics either to causes outside of them- 
selves or to their own causality. The relations of cause and 
effect are, therefore, the essential material of study. By means 
of this process of thought, called reasoning, the mind draws in- 
ferences and derives those principles, rules and laws by which 
it foresees and determines the results and consequences of a 
given situation or combination of circumstances. 

Application. We shall briefly apply the results of our dis- 
cussion to several study-topics. The various subjects of the 
curriculum are divided into a number of logical divisions or sec- 
tions, called lessons. Every lesson is a unit, and requires in its 
treatment the discussion of new terms as the symbols of new 
ideas, and the relations these new ideas bear to each other and 
to those already acquired, the ultimate purpose being more com- 
prehensive generalization. 

Application to Religion. There is no subject in which logical 
methods of study have been so completely disregarded as in the 
study of religion. In all the exact sciences, and especially in 
religion, definitions must be learned by rote. It is the teacher’s 
function to prepare the pupil for an intelligent study of the text. 
He can do no better than follow the method of the Divine 
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Paragon of teachers, who taught His disciples by the analogical 
method, that is, by means of comparisons called parables. Thus, 
in preparing for the study of the definition of Sacrament, he will 
bring out the meaning of the phrase “the outward sign of thie 
inner action of grace,” by referring to the signs on the shop 
windows along the street, which indicate what activities are 
going on within. The institution by Christ may be paralleled by 
the inscription or image on a coin, without which the coin would 
be valueless as money. In this manner observation, comparison, 
judgment and reasoning will be accorded their due measure of 
attention. Nor will the teacher stop here; but, since all study 
and especially that of religion must issue in action, he will never 
fail to make a practical application of what has been. learned, 
and endeavor so to influence the pupil’s heart and will that he 
carry it out in practice. 

Application to Arithmetic. The study of arithmetic, in both 
elementary and upper grades, must be based on observation. 
The teaching of numbers begins with concrete objects. Objects, 
however, should be used only so long as they are necessary to fix 
principles, for one of the main purposes of arithmetic is the easy 
apprehension of numbers and their relations without reference 
to visible objects. The various fundamental processes must be 
related to each other. Thus, percentage must be compared with 
decimal fractions, decimal with common fractions where all de- 
nominators are ten or multiples of ten, fractions with division, 
etc. Powers and roots as well as factors must be related to 
multiplication. In practical problems the difficulty attaching to 
the things dealt with is usually greater than the method of solu- 
tion. Such terms as principal, interest, discount, etc., must be 
illustrated by concrete examples. A clear and vivid representa- 
tion of the actual conditions that give rise to a problem will 
greatly aid in its solution. If rules are given they must, so far 
as possible, be derived from several specific illustrative examples. 

Application to Geography. In geography the purpose is the 
study of the influence of topography, soil, natural resources and 
climate upon the economic conditions of a people. The pupils 
must first be thoroughly acquainted with these and all related 
terms. The definitions of all new terms should not only be ex- 
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plained but also illustrated by means of objects or pictures. 
When this has been done the agricultural, industrial and com- 
mercial pursuits must be related to these facts and to each other 
upon the principle of causal relation. Early in the course the 
general method of study may be outlined by the teacher with 
continued reference to the countries studied. 

Application to History. In history, which studies the social, 
political and religious development of a nation, the procedure is 
along similar lines. The units here are generally the reigns or 
administrations of successive rulers as being the most powerful 
factors of internal development; and the wars, which are the 
struggles of a people to throw off foreign interference with 
national development, or to give broader scope to national as- 
pirations. Thus, in the topical outline for the study of a war, 
all the facts have a direct bearing on the final results as embodied 
in the treaty of peace. Not to mention the primary and secon- 
dary as well as the precipitating causes of the war, there are the 
leaders, the conduct of the campaigns, the resources in men and 
money, the efforts towards peace, — all powerful and sometimes 
individually decisive factors in the ultimate success or failure of 
the war. In the case of history also the various terms must be 
thoroughly explained the first time they occur, and, being of a 
more abstract nature, they demand even more numerous and 
more complete illustrations. 

Value of a Synopsis. The topical outline or synopsis, which 
visualizes the thought process, is especially suited to history. But 
there is scarcely a single subject in which an outline will not 
materially help to bring out the prominent features of a lesson. 
It may be used to advantage in the study of grammar in the 
form of diagrams, and in arithmetic by indicating the operations 
of various steps of the solution. It requires a great amount of 
thought to analyze, compare and classify the many facts of a 
lesson and to bring them within the narrow compass of an out- 
line. It has been said that the great defect of American teach- 
ers, as a class, is their weakness in fixing knowledge. The out- 
line or summary will facilitate the work of reviews, which ought 
1o be both more thorough and more frequent. 

Memory. By examining how ideas rise into consciousness we 
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find that they recur in the same order in which they were per- 
ceived or experienced. Objects or facts are associated in the 
memory because they were either observed at the same time or 
in the same place, or because of-some resemblance or contrast 
between them, or because they are connected by some causal 
relation. Memorizing, then, as a distinct process of study, is the 
repetition of the acts of learning. If it is through observation, 
comparison or reasoning that associations are started, every act 
of memorizing must be not only a repetition of the facts asso- 
ciated, but a repetition of the mental processes by which they 
were associated. Memorizing thus becomes a re-learning, which 
discerns not only the relations already perceived but sees new 
facts and new relations. It is only in this sense that repetition 
is the mother of wisdom. 

Drill. But there are many facts that, because of the utter 
impossibility of logical association and of the great difficulty of 
arbitrary association, must depend on mere drill or mechanical 
repetition for their mastery. Even in drill work, however, cer- 
tain laws or principles will help to reduce thoughtless repetition 
to a minimum: (1) Concentration of attention, which in the 
case of drills is best secured by arousing a lively emotional tone. 
(2) Immediate recall, or looking off the page as soon as possible, 
and glancing at the page only to avoid incorrect recall. (3) To 
strengthen the visual recall, add the auditory and motor mem- 
ories, that is, read aloud and write the subject-matter to be 
studied. (4) Memorizing by wholes, which is more economical 
than memorizing by parts. This method is especially suited to 
poems and rote study. It secures greater attention, and the lines 
are learned as they will be recited. The thoughts and their 
sequence, however, should first be clearly understood. (5) In 
learning a disconnected series of words or numbers, divide them 
into groups of three or four, and introduce the principle of 
rhythm. (6) The most economical time to spend in practice 
seems to be about thirty minutes. A second practice on the 
same day does not bring as good results. Therefore, distribute 
the periods of drills and reviews, and provide for a period of 
rest after each exercise so that the mental associations may be- 
come fixed. 
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_ Art or Skill. Observation, discrimination and reasoning as 
well as memory are, then, the powers that study tends in a 
special way to cultivate. As learning processes, however, they 
constitute but one phase of study, namely, the discovery and 
understanding of truth. Study implies not only the acquisition 
of knowledge as science, but also its application in actual use as 
art or skill. What the mind appropriates and assimilates inter- 
nally must be transformed and reproduced externally. The form- 
ative, constructive and inventive faculties find their expression 
in drawing, painting, modeling, manual training, music and 
language. The noblest and most perfect of the arts of expres- 
sion, no doubt, is language, and is deserving of the greatest at- 
tention. 

Language. Verbal expression should not only be taught inci- 
dentally during the recitations, but should be especially trained 
by practice in the art of composition. In theme-writing the 
pupil must first draw up a carefully planned outline, which 
should generally be discussed in advance under the guidance of 
the teacher. The themes, however, must be based on the child’s 
knowledge or experience, for they will then make a strong 
appeal to its active interests, and promote clear and connected 
thought. The topics should also occasionally be drawn from 
the subjects of class study, as, science, geography, history, etc. 
Furthermore, by expressing his knowledge in compository form, 
the pupil trains himself in synthetic thought, an essential and 
necessary complement of the analytic processes outlined above. 


Power of Appreciation or Enjoyment. Not all study, how- 
ever, has for purpose the development of intellectual power and 
skill. The object of literature and art is primarily the cultiva- 
tion of the feelings and emotions. An interesting story, a beau- 
tiful poem, or a work of art, makes its appeal principally because 
of the feelings and sentiments it awakens. In teaching literature, 
then, we must not apply the methods of grammar, arithmetic, 
or science. Technical analysis, choice of words, structure, etc., 
are less important than rhythm, melody, feelings, motives and 
actions. The child must not only understand the characters and 
situations, but must be made to feel them. The emotional ele- 
ments must be the chief consideration, for only thus can habits 
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of refinement and good taste be developed, and the child be 
trained for the enjoyment of leisure time, one of the ultimate 
aims of education. 


Method of Study. If study means self-activity, then it is not 
what the teacher but what the pupil does that will develop the 
pupil’s power. The question of knowledge will become sub- 
ordinate to the means and methods of acquiring knowledge, 
namely, study. Method of study must then, in the first place, 
become the subject of special instruction; and, secondly, it must, 
like every other subject, be learned under the direction and 
guidance of the teacher. The suggestions given in connection 
with the assignment of a lesson for home study are not sufficient, 
for the pupils often do not see the relations between suggestions 
and assignment. The best results are secured by the introduc- 
tion of supervised study. At the beginning of the school year, 
and from time to time throughout the course, the pupils will 
devote an entire period to study. At first the teacher will give 
a practical illustration of how a lesson must be studied or a 
topic mastered. This will include a rapid reading or survey of 
the lesson, then a thorough analysis of all new terms, and a dis- 
cussion of their relations and relative values, — pointing out 
what must be emphasized and what slighted, for many details 
are introduced with the purpose of giving fuller meaning to 
statements and need not be remembered. The whole process 
must be visualized, so far as possible, by means of outlines and 
diagrams on the blackboard. The pupils should be required to 
jot down the main points, if for no other reason than to fix their 
attention. After a few practical illustrations on the cooperative 
plan, the pupils may be trusted to their own initiative in silent 
study under the supervision of the teacher. 

Home Study. Whether home study is required or not, it is 
advisable to give a fair portion of the recitation period to study. 
Home environment, in most cases, interferes with study. There 
are too many distracting influences in the modern home to permit 
of that serious attention necessary for intensive study. If this 
is the case in high-grade homes with ample room, good light 
and parents who have sufficient interest and education to help 
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their children, what results can be expected from the less 
favored homes? 

Recitation. When the teaching and study processes have been 
completed, there still remains the formal test or recitation, which 
exerts a powerful influence on the habits of study. The char- 
acter of the recitation determines the character of the prepara- 
tion for it. If the recitation emphasizes memory, the pupils will 
memorize; if it emphasizes thought and understanding, the pupils 
will think and try to understand. In the conduct of every reci- 
tation and test the teacher must ever keep in mind that one of 
the great aims of education, paramount even to the acquisition of 
knowledge, is the manner of acquiring and applying it. 

Summary. The importance of the subject of study as an end 
in elementary education is, therefore, brought out most forcibly 
by an inquiry into the meaning and purposes of study. We have 
shown that, in its broadest sense, study means the development 
of the consciousness of self-activity, which enables man to 
analyze his every thought, word and deed in order to discover 
their true meaning and their ultimate effects. We have briefly 
discussed some of the forms of conscious activity, and have 
identified them with the various processes of study. We have 
seen that to study means not only to memorize but also to ob- 
serve; to analyze, to compare, and classify; to judge and to 
reason; to imagine and to remember; to feel, to will and even 
to create. If it is true that the pupil will forget most of the 
knowledge he learns at school, and that his success or failure 
will depend on the power to handle every problem or situation 
as it arises, method of study will be accorded a high place among 
the aims of education, ranking even above the acquisition of 
other knowledge. 

DISCUSSION 


BroTrHer Caixtus, F. S. C., De La Salle Institute, New York City: 
It has been a great pleasure to prepare a criticism of the excellent paper 
which Brother Peter has presented to this assembly. You will agree 
with me that the subject under discussion has been handled in a method- 
ical, psychological, and masterly fashion. After demonstrating the neces- 
sity of teaching pupils how to study, he has unfolded a plan by means of 
which this art may be gradually developed during the different periods 
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of elementary school life. If his plan is followed, our students will be 
enabled to stand the real test of education,—the ability to do things 
or to think and act wisely when confronted with life’s many problems. 
To students who have acquired a practical turn of mind we will be able 
to say, when they complete their elementary school career: “Henceforth, 
it remains for you alone to instruct yourself. Perhaps you imagine you 
have finished, but it is we who have finished; you are to begin anew.” 

The people of the United States, during the year 1912-13, spent nearly 
a hundred million dollars for college or secondary education. No further 
proof is needed to show the importance placed on study, which is synony- 
mous with education, by the people of our country. Yet in many in- 
stances study is a lost art. Why should this be the case? Surely it 
cannot be the sole fault of the pupil. It must be conceded that the 
child, a natural seeker after novelty, has been more or less engaged in 
independent research from his very earliest years. Greater success, in 
all probability, is attained by the student in childhood in gathering and 
retaining first-hand information from books or other sources. At least 
that is implied in the common charge made gainst’ pupils promoted to 
high school; it is said that they do not, as a class, know how to study. 
This is a very serious accusation, but it is not always an unjust one, as 
those of us who_have labored in high schools can testify. It is useless 
to discuss remedies until we have discovered the cause of this anomalous 
condition. Evidently the fault must lie in our method of presenting 
truths. 

In order that our pupils in the elementary schools may master the 
all-important science of intelligent study, and ultimately gain an inde- 
pendence of both books and teachers, a twofold operation is necessary. 
In the first operation, the teacher plays the leading.rdéle, whereas in the 
second, the student is the principal actor. 

As the teacher is the guide or in other words, the mediator between 
the pupil’s mind and what the pupil should know, his life must be an 
open book. In the pages of this book there must stand out prominently, 
the essential characteristics of the religious teacher. These characteristics 
have been admirably depicted in the Twelve Virtues of a Good Master 
by the teacher-saint, John Baptist de la Salle, and left as a rich inheri- 
tance to his disciples and to all teachers. They might be summarized in 
one term—love of teaching, love of work. 


As every zealous teacher has learned the knack of study by studying, 
he has acquired the ability to develop the art in others. He will un- 
consciously influence his pupils to love study, for he knows that in order 
to train a child in the way he should go it is necessary that the instructor 
first walk in the path himself. Doctor Shields aptly puts it: “It is 
the blacksmithing that makes the blacksmith.” 

The enthusiasm of the pupil must be aroused. Without enthusiasm 
on the part of both teacher and student, it would be exceedingly difficult 
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for the former to instill and for the latter to acquire that happy, earnest 
feeling toward his work without which success or progress is impossible. 
Example, is the most direct and powerful mode of teaching. Children 
naturally imitate the example of those they esteem and reverence. It 
is then of supreme importance for the teacher to realize that his chief 
stimulus lies in his own enthusiasm and personal force of character. 
I have seen teachers who were actuated by the principles of enthusiasm, 
placed in schools that were sadly handicapped by poor grading and in- 
adequate facilities, yet, in spite of these difficulties, their students have 
very frequently carried off the laurels when placed in intellectual and 
physical competition with schools more favorably graded and equipped. 
You no doubt have seen similar results of the personal magnetism of a 
real teacher. 

Remembering the difficulties every child meets with in school work 
the “live” teacher will.count more upon his own conscientious preparation 
of the work than upon an extraordinary diligence and application on the 
part of his pupils. You no doubt will agree with me that since it is in 
the elementary schools that the powers of observation, judgment, mem- 
ory, and will are to receive their first and most lasting impetus, prepara- 
tion is of more consequence and more necessary there than in either the 
high school or college departments. The successful teacher must be a 
past-master in directing his young charges through the maze of diffi- 
culties that continually present themselves. Consequently, preparation 
for each recitation, on the part of the teacher, should be much more 
careful and thorough than that expected of pupils, for the teacher’s 
responsibility is far greater than that of the individual pupil. 

The teacher that has the matter well in hand is able to present the 
lesson in a clear and concise manner. He will point out the essentials 
and thus enable the student to devote his time and attention to the vital 
matters. Then again his lesson assignments will be well connected. 
Each will dovetail into the succeeding one as well as into the one imme- 
diately preceding it. The devoted teacher is always most particular in 
assigning home work. Not only are the allotments well connected, but 
they are also illumined by a lucid explanation in which both teacher and 
pupils participate. As to the amount to be assigned, he is guided by the 
principles of the golden rule, bearing in mind that it is quality and not 
quantity that counts. He is thus wisely controlling and developing the 
logical faculties that enable the student to discriminate between the 
essential and the secondary topics of a lesson. 

One of the best means of developing the art of study, to my mind, 
lies in the use of original note-book work. This work need not be as 
extensively used as in the high school department; nevertheless, original 
work can be carried on in a modified form, even in the very lowest 
grades. If for example we should require an original paragraph neatly 
penned or a practical every-day problem attractively arranged, as a 
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home exercise instead of mere copied work, what a difference it would 
make in the mental capacity of our elementary students. We can and 
should train our pupils to do original work; in this matter we are of 
course to keep in view their age and advancement. Here again the 
teacher is the guide. 


Another means of developing the art of study has been well noted 
by Brother Peter, namely, the use of a synoptic table. The surest way 
to impress something on the mind is to make a synopsis of it and then 
visualize it. A page, or in fact, several pages may be fixed permanently 
upon the mind by selecting a few main headings with a certain number 
of sub-headings under each, arranged in the form of a synopsis and then 
visualized. If this be done the student will not only have a clearer 
conception of the text; will not only stand a much better chance of 
absorbing and digesting the contents; but will be exercised in systematic 
thinking. As Brother Peter wisely remarks, this method can be used 
to great advantage in all branches. To my mind it is an admirable plan 
to follow; we would therefore do well to make use of it where practi- 
cable. Especially should we use it in teaching catechism, Bible history, 
and Church history. In order to make the study of the Sunday gospel 
more interesting and spicy, why not require a short synopsis of the 
Sunday sermon? 


We very frequently fail to use, or we use improperly, some of our 


other most powerful means of developing the mental faculties. May I 
ask if mental arithmetic and the exercise of rapid and accurate calcu- 
lations receive proper attention? This all-important branch is often 
slighted in our daily program. Then again do we give oral composition 
due consideration? This exercise can be conducted to great advantage 
by having a minute or a two-minute daily pupil-talk; each student being 
expected to discuss an assigned subject on a given day. Oral condensa- 
‘tion is also an advantageous device by which to cultivate accuracy of 
thought and fluency of expression. Our daily recitations and periodic 
examinations, too, can be made productive of greater mental effort by 
occasionally dispensing with the Socratic method in order to call upon 
each pupil to develop a selected or assigned portion of the topic. We have 
a vast and very interesting field of work in the mother tongue and its 
abundant literature. Are our blackboards used for decorative purposes, 
or as mediums by which habitually to visualize the various subjects treated? 
Do we require our pupils to give oral explanations of all demonstrations 
and operations placed on the blackboards? If not, we are neglecting a 
most effective means by which to make our pupils ready and accurate 
thinkers while on their feet. 

A student must know and feel that his work is all-important. Self- 
improvement is a duty imposed upon him by his Maker. It is a patriotic 
duty that he owes to the country. Scholarship not only tends to ennoble 
the individual; by it he can attain power, position, reputation, and honor. 
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Business men nowadays are inclined to scrutinize an applicant’s record of 
scholarship before employing him; and the more responsible the position 
the more thorough the scrutiny. 

An attentive perusal of the biographies of some of the men who 
fitted themselves in their young days to do original thinking in one form 
or another, may act as an incentive to greater effort on the part of the 
boy. What boy can recall the life work of Holland, Fulton, Morse, Bell, 
Lincoln, Edison and hundreds of others, without feeling an impulse to 
make use of his chances in doing his school work thoroughly? 

Emulation may also prove a very effective implement to excite our 
pupils to perform their duties well, and to acquire love of study. Emula- 
tion in the true sense of the word, implies a two-fold operation; emula- 
tion in work, and emulation in virtue. When it establishes a close but 
legitimate competition among our pupils to win the best prize or the 
highest place, it belongs to the former, while if it excites the heart to 
the practice of virtue by the sight of virtuous actions, it belongs to the 
latter. The purpose of emulation is not to develop self-love and conceit, 
but, to create a greater intellectual and moral activity. This is done 
by proposing to them as a motive, not the hope of success and reward 
only, but the approbation of their conscience and of God, as well as that 
of their parents and teachers. The pupils must be led to know that true 
merit does not consist in surpassing their fellow students, but in sur- 
passing themselves by their continued efforts to attain what is best. The 
teacher is to show that he appreciates persevering effort more than suc- 
cess; and the latter should never be rewarded unless accompanied by the 
former. The means of emulation will vary, but the following will prove 
to be very valuable: encouragement, taking of places, rival camps, chal- 
lenges, privileges, testimonials, weekly certificates, medal of honor, roll 
of honor, rewards and prizes. 

If we succeed in teaching our pupils the all-important art of study, 
the following beautiful tribute will be paid at least in spirit by our 
students as they are about to leave the portals of our elementary schools: 
“You have made me what I am! It was not so much what you said, 
nor what you did, but what you are, that gave me new ideals of life 
and life’s work.” 


Proressor W. J. McAutirre, M. A., Science Department, Cathedral 
College, New York City: I suppose it is only natural for each one to 
think that his particular paper represents the most difficult problem in 
education, and is the most important before the Convention. I know I 
felt that way when we discussed the problems of the division of the 
elementary and secondary schools; also when we discussed the establish- 
ment of technical high schools and vocational high schools. Last year I 
felt that the discussion on the question of delinquent and sub-normal 
children presented probably one of the deepest problems in the educa- 
tional world. However, as I go deeply into the question of teaching 
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pupils to study, I believe that there are none of the preceding questions 
which present any more difficulties or are of any greater importance to 
the child throughout its entire life, than this problem of being taught to 
study properly. 

Frequently, a person will go through an entire elementary and second- 
ary course, including college and university work, without ever having 
come to a realization of the. proper methods of study. Slipshod and 
inefficient work, or long and laborious work, consuming time and energy 
which might better be given to the furtherance of the study of their 
subject, is the result, and it is really time wasted because of the fact that 
they have never been taught properly to analyze and adjust their work. 

Brother Peter’s paper has been very well conceived and presents a very 
thorough study of the matter in hand, and I feel that there is very little 
that I can add to his already adequate analyzing of the situation. How- 
ever, I feel that you will bear with me a little if I add a few thoughts 
of my own. The child, as we meet him in the ordinary parish or public 
schools, is surrounded on all sides with distractions which prevent 
proper concentration on the subject at hand, even if he were properly 
equipped to apply his attention properly. It may be said even that the 
study hour at the boarding college presents many of the same distrac- 
tions. Generally, our youth who lives at home studies in the living 
room with the entire family present. He may start sincerely enough, but 
frequently he will find that the discussion around the table is of far more 
interest to him than grinding away on a few dry facts or dates, which 
present to his mind an abstract situation not nearly as interesting as the 
concrete now before him. I have heard mothers say that we were 
too hard upon their darling children, giving them hours of home work, 
and they could not understand why their Johnnie did not pass his 
examinations when he gave so much time to his home work. It is no 
uncommon thing to have them testify that Johnnie studied five hours a 
day and then could not pass his subjects. The fault could never have 
been with Johnnie —it must have been with his teachers. What really 
happened is, that Johnnie sat and gazed at his book for hours, and 
listened at the same time to the entire gossip that went on during the 
evening, and this procedure is repeated day in and day out, so that the 
boy was really devoting hours to so-called “study” that amounted to 
practical waste. The fault in these cases was not the boy’s entirely, nor 
was it the teacher’s fault entirely. It is a combination of the two ele- 
ments. The boy has not been taught properly to apply himself, wastes 
hours at a task that could be done in minutes, and the overworked teacher 
has been so busy in assigning lessons and hearing them that he has lost 
sight of the fact that the boy may never have been taught how to take 
his subject apart and make it a part of his mental equipment with the 
least possible effort. We should encourage the eternal “why”. If we 
can get a boy to come to the point of asking why it was that Washington 
crossed the Delaware when it was full of ice and didn’t wait for the 
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river to freeze over, or be free from ice; why it was that Burgoyne came 
out through New York State and didn’t choose some other route; why 
it was that the Erie Canal was dug through the central portion of New 
York State and not through the northern or southern tier, we have suc- 
ceeded in getting the boy to reason out things, rather than rely on a pure 
process of memory to become the master of isolated facts. How often 
have we found a boy reading to himself out loud the same old passage 
over and over again, memorizing a few words at a time and trying to fit 
the entire thing into a whole paragraph, taking perhaps an hour to mem- 
orize a page of history, which he will as promptly forget after the task 
has been presented, when, with a few well chosen directions, the teacher 
could have taught the boy to pick out the salient features of that para- 
graph, which would then have become something that the boy had rea- 
soned out— something that the boy would not forget with the passing 
twenty-four or forty-eight hours, but would remain part of his mental 
equipment for many years following. 

The process of teaching people to study must begin not when they 
enter college or university, but it must begin the very first day that 
the child learns to read. The habit of analyzing, the habit of properly 
appreciating relative importance of facts, should be taught practically 
from the first day of school, because this is an age when we are educat- 
ing for social efficiency. School training is, after all, but a small part 
of life. Home and community interests have a vital influence upon the 
total development of the child. Unless the youth is able to think for 
himself, to take the problems of life as they are presented and analyze 
them, he will not be an efficient unit in the community. There are prob- 
lems which are presented to him in his every-day life, for the solution of 
which he can depend upon no text-book. His decisions must be made for 
himself, frequently on the spur of the moment, and unless we have 
taught the child how to analyze, we have not done our full duty to him. 
As President Eliot of Harvard said, “Education for efficiency should 
tend to the imparting of the habit of quick and concentrated attention. 
Without this habit, there can be no true economy of time. A man who 
has this power will grasp quickly new subjects presented to him and will 
do in one minute the work for which an inferior man will need five 
minutes or five hours. There will be no dawdling or vague dreaming in 
the action of his mind: His thoughts will not be a rope of sand, but 
a chain of welded links. For every child, therefore, the main problem 
is to discover the means -ofginteresting him in a mental occupation 
enough to induce him to concentrate his attention.” 

We might say, therefore, that the necessity for study is universal, as is 
the need of teaching to study properly. As a youth learns to swim by 
swimming, so will he learn to study by studying. The teacher cannot 
study for the child, but she can teach him to study properly. I am greatly 
in favor of study periods being assigned during the week in every grade, 
from the kindergarten to the highest grade in universities, for study, not 
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that I would expect that much actual study would be done in these 
periods, but errors in the method of study could be corrected by wise and 
resourceful teachers. A well directed suggestion will make the difference, 
sometimes, between a successful student and a failure. The compass o/ 
the human brain precludes the possibility of memorizing everything and 
retaining it ad infinitum. Consequently, only the important essentials 
should be picked out for memorizing. Study, after all, is a mental activity 
directed towards the assimilation of ideas. It is the reorganization of 
experience. If, therefore, when we are studying the causes of the 
American Revolution, for instance, the child can be shown that similar 
injustices have from the beginning of the world caused people through 
the ages to act in a similar way, and we can pick out numberless cases in 
the history of the race, he can very readily draw the conclusion for 
himself that similar types of injustices on the part of any nation or any 
individual will just as surely provoke similar results in the future, and 
you have indirectly given him a guide for his relations to his fellow-men 
if he is ever in authority. Proper study involves thinking with a pur- 
pose, since it is thinking towards an end, and no amount of grinding — 
purely mechanical grinding—-no matter how long continued, can pro- 
duce the results that intelligent study will bring. Back, therefore, of the 
psychological steps involved in study are the logical steps of the process. 
This, Brother Peter has very well brought out in his paper. “This 
logical purpose is the tension and experience which constitutes the aim 
or purpose of the thinking,” says Lyda B. Earhart, “and for the accept- 
ance or rejection of the criterion of ideas in the attempt to readjust 
experience.” The teacher, of course, can over-do as well as under-do the 
oversight in study. The child, after all, must do for himself. We can 
only lead. It is not wise to drive unless the problem is felt, as the first 
factor in proper study by the student, the motive and guide, is lacking. 
In order that the thinking be accurate, the problem must be clear, and that 
is the first thing we must teach the child—to get the problem clear in 
his mind and then work things out clearly and concisely. 

Professor Frank McMurray presented a very interesting study in his 
book on How to Study in which he describes the presenting to a group 
of teachers in one of his post-graduate courses, “The House Cat” as 
the subject of the lesson. On being asked to state what facts they might 
teach, they gave the following sub-topics in almost exactly the following 
order and wording: 

The Ears, 

Food and how obtained, 
The Tongue, 

Paws, 

Whiskers, 

Teeth, 

Action of the Tail, 
Sharp hearing, 
Looseness of the Skin, 
Size of the Mouth, etc. 
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When asked if they would present “the length of the tail,” “the shape 
of the head and ears,” or “the number of claws or teeth,” most of them 
said “no” with hestitation. Few, if any, had definite ideas of how they 
would proceed. Some thought all the facts relating to the head should 
be grouped together. Some thought those pertaining to the body should 
be grouped together. Some rejected this idea but offered no substitute. 
In other words, many had gone through their entire course without having 
the ability to group, generalize or analyze. Suppose we had grouped 
our subject as follows: 


A) Food (chief thing necessary) 
Birds, 
(1) Kinds of Prey { Mice, 
Moles, etc. 


Eyes, structure, ability to see in-dark 
(2) How found geese of smell; Keenness 
ars; 


Approach — Use of whiskers; 

Quietness of movements. Reason for quietness - 

padded feet, loose joints, manner of walking; 
(3) Howcaught J Action of tail; 

Catching and holding; ability to spring; strength 

of hind legs. 

Forepaws; used like hands; claws, shape, 

sharpness and sheaths. 


Use of covering. 
B) Shelter 


Finding warm place in winter. 


Now under care of animal — 


A) Food (when prey is wanting) 
Kinds and where obtained, milk, table scraps, etc.; 
observe method of drinking. 


B) How to provide shelter. 
(1) Cleanliness; why washing is unnecessary. 
Danger from dampness. 
Need of combing and brushing method. 


(1) Enemies: Kinds of insects; remedies; dogs, boys, men. 
Proper treatment. Value of Society for. Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals ; how to secure its aid. 


Mr. McMurray presents the above as a model lesson. You can readily 
see that such a lesson could be presented for almost any animal, and the 
child, once having grasped the idea of generalization in this way, would 
not be slow to apply it for himself to other topics. 

We should encourage the use of more than one text-book, impressing 
upon the child the fact that the text is the way in which the author views 
the problem; and we will frequently find that different men wilt 
view different things in different ways, and as the child gets more 
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mature he can judge for himself, without the aid of the teacher, 
which set of facts is more apt to be true. This is invaluable 
to our boys and girls as they go out into universities, far from the shelter- 
ing care which is given them in our schools, and are face to face with 
atheistic or agnostic teaching on vital psychological and biological ques- 
tions. After we have equipped them to think for themselves, they will 
not be apt to go very far astray. If we can only get them to realize 
that history, for instance, is the study not so much of the dust of the 
past as it is really the life-history of people; if we can get them to real- 
ize that Caesar, for instance, was a human being, and that Brutus was 
a human being, and that George Washington was a human being, subject 
to the foibles of human nature, and just as apt to be cold on a freezing 
day as ourselves, they will read history with a great deal more interest 
and insight than they do now. If we can teach them that geography is 
the development of the human race in its desire to expand and get away 
from intolerable conditions at home, we will put a little human interest 
into it, and they will be apt to be able to decide for themselves why it 
was that certain countries and certain places received earlier colonization 
than others; and so on, it will go into law- and into- medicine. The boy 
will see for himself the salient features, will grasp them, and become a 
brighter and a better man for his ability to study problems as he meets 
them and solves them in the light of reason. 





THE ACCURATE KEEPING OF SCHOOL RECORDS 


BROTHER AZARIAS, ST. JOSEPH’S COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
BUFFFALO, N. Y. 


It is hardly necessary for me to emphasize the importance of 
keeping school records accurately. This fact is self-evident and 
there is practically perfect harmony of opinion, but while general 
unanimity as to the necessity of accurately keeping school records 
exists, unanimity as to the kinds and methods of keeping these 
records is far from being universal. While all educators desire 
and seek good school records, there are disagreeing, if not con- 
_ flicting theories concerning the means by which the end sought 
may be most successfully and expeditiously attained. 

The need for gathering data showing actual conditions in the 
schools is obvious. If the school is to be scientifically managed 
and its effectiveness definitely measured by fixed tests, eliminat- 
ing mere personal bias and unsupported opinion, facts must be 
collected and employed as a guide to administration. Students 
of education, as well as those who are interested in other enter- 
prises, have come to realize that it is necessary to know the facts 
in terms of distribution, showing the limits or range within 
which the cases considered lie, the central tendency, variability, 
and the like, if any adequate interpretation of the situation is 
to be hoped for. This demand for adequate statistical treatment 
of school facts is being met throughout the world to-day by an 
improved system of records and by adequate reporting. As 
examples of this development one might cite the cumulative 
pupil record card, which has been recently recommended by a 
committee of the Department of Superintendence of the National 
Educational Association. I quote from the 1912 report of the 
Committee on Uniform Records: 


“Five years ago there were very few cities, probably not more 
than thirty, in the United States which could, without very great 
(261) 
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difficulty, furnish a record of a pupil’s school life from the time 
he entered to the date upon which the inquiry was made. To- 
day there are more than 200 cities which have reported to the 
committee referred to above that they are using a cumulative 
record card at least as adequate as the one recommended by 
the N. E A.” 


Hope for more adequate recording and reporting is to be 
found, too, in the increased demand made upon those who would 
enter the profession. Courses in school management and in 
school supervision and administration in normal schools and 
colleges, are to-day sending students into the field with some 
appreciation of statistical method, and measurably acquainted 
with the best practice in regard to records and reports. 
The movement for adequate records and reports is a part 
of the development of a science as well as of a profession of 
education. The demand upon the part of the public for such 
adequate information is even greater than the demand for | 
efficiency in teaching. 

It is only in recent years that any considerable addition has 
been made to the form of records or reports of school systems. 
A few years ago a report of attendance giving the total number 
enrolled and the average daily attendance would probably have 
been considered satisfactory. In addition to the record of attend- 
ance, one would probably have found a scholarship record kept 
by each teacher. 

I shall spend most of the time allotted to me in defining the 
principal records and telling how they can best be kept. In 
dealing with this subject I shall confine myself to the reports 
or records which directly concern the child; I shall, therefore, 
say nothing of the financial or other records which directly con- 
cern the school. Moreover the methods which I shall suggest 
are those which are adapted to the use of any school. Hence, 
I have left out those particular systems which have been found 
serviceable in some exceptionally large schools where a special 
officer has nothing else to do but keep records. I refer to such 
systems as that used in the Pasadena High School. 

We might divide the school records into two general classes: 
Records of attendance, and records of scholarship. Under 
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records of attendance we might include the General Register and 
the Class Register. The General Register is usually in charge 
of the principal. When a pupil is admitted his name and sur- 
name are entered therein together with the name, profession and 
residence of his parents, the date of his birth and that of his 
admission. There should afterward be entered the date of 
his leaving school and the causé of his leaving. In a great num- 
ber of schools the card-index system is used to record the above 
data together with the marks received by the pupil during his 
attendance. To my mind the latter is the better system “because 
it saves time and labor, as all the names can be arranged alpha- 
betically ; and if for any reason a pupil should withdraw from the 
school his card can be taken out and put into another part of 
the file so that only the names of pupils actually attending school 
would appear on the file proper. Later I will dwell more at 
length on this card-index system. 

The Class Register or Roll-call is a book in which the names 
of the pupils of each class are inserted in alphabetical order. It 
is used by the teacher of the class for marking absence or 
presence. This register is required by law; for most States nowa- 
days have compulsory attendance laws which provide that “An 
accurate record of the attendance of all children between eight 
(8) and sixteen (16) years of age shall be kept by the teacher 
of every school, showing each day by the year, month, day of 
the month and day of the week such attendance and the number 
of hours in each day thereof; and each teacher upon whose in- 
struction any such child shall attend elsewhere than at school 
shall keep a like record of such attendance.” So you see that 
this is a duty which may not be avoided. An accurate record 
requires every case of absence to be accounted for either as 
wilful truancy, illegal detention, or legal absence. It is the duty 
of the teacher to ascertain the cause and indicate in the register 
the disposition of each case of absence or tardiness. The prin- 
cipal or teacher should require written excuses from parents 
whenever children are absent or late; and such excuses should 
state the reason for being absent or late in order that the teacher 
may make a correct entry in the register. No child subject to 
the provisions of the compulsory attendance law should be ex- 
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cused for being absent or late unless a written excuse is fur- 
nished by the parent showing one of the following excuses: 


(a) Personal sickness ; 

(b) Sickness in the family requiring the services of the child 
for a day or two until help may be secured; 

(c) Death of a near relative; 

(d) Weather conditions that make it unsafe for the child to 
be out, etc. 


As all know, the space on the card allotted to each pupil for 
each day is necessarily limited, hence a code must be devised to 
record all this data in so small a space. I believe that the rea- 
son why the registers of attendance in some of our schools are 
so poorly kept is that the teachers have never been shown how 
to mark their registers. It may not be out of place for me here 
to give a few pointers in this matter. The system which I shall 
illustrate is essentially that suggested by the late Superintendent 
of Education of New York State, Dr. Andrew S. Draper. 
When a pupil enters for the first time a capital “E” is placed 
in the square for that day and in the space “remarks” the name 
of the school last attended. When he leaves permanently, place 
a capital “L” in the square for the day in which he was last 
present and state where he has gone. Call the roll at the open- 
ing of the morning session. Mark each pupil who is present by 
placing a dot or period in the upper part of the space opposite 
his name. If a pupil is absent from the morning roll-call the 
space should be left vacant. At the close of school revise the 
register as follows: For each pupil who was present at the 
morning roll-call and who has been present all day extend the 
dot into a vertical straight line; for each pupil who has been 
absent all day enter a zero; for each pupil who was present at 
the morning roll-call but who left before the close of the after- 
noon session, enter a figure under the dot representing the actual 
number of hours he was present; for each pupil who was not 
present at the morning roll-call but who entered later in the day, 
a figure representing the actual number of hours he was present ; 
for each pupil who was late at the afternoon session enter a dash 
under the figure representing the number of hours attended. 
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Tardiness in the morning will thus be denoted by a figure without 
the dot above it, and in afternoon by a dash under the figure. 
This record can also be used to indicate presence at Holy Mass 
and religious instruction on Sundays. The following nomencla- 
. ture is suggested to indicate the causes of absence or tardiness: 
S, sickness of child; F, sickness in family; D, death of a near 
relative; W, weather conditions rendering attendance of child 
unsafe. 

At first glance this system seems very complicated but a few 
minutes’ study will show that it is very simple as well as 
complete. I would suggest that a copy of the method be pasted 
on the inside cover of the register for reference. The accom- 
panying illustration which is a specimen record of four pupils 
for a week under this system will make this method clear. 
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“A” Appearance of register after the morning roll call. 
“B” Appearance of same register at the close of school. 


By this record No. 1 was present at roll-call on Monday and 
Wednesday and remained during the entire day ; Tuesday he was 
late and was present but four hours; the reason for being late 
was sickness in the family; on Thursday and Friday he was ab- 
sent all day on account of being sick himself. 

No. 2 was absent on Monday on account of the death of a 
near relative; he was present Tuesday, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day but left permanently on Thursday. 
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No. 3 was present at roll-call on Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday ; on Monday he was taken sick at noon and excused; he 
was absent all day Tuesday on account of sickness; Thursday 
he was late both morning and afternoon for which he could 
furnish no legal excuse. 

No. 4 entered school on Monday, was present all day Tuesday, 
was unable to attend Wednesday on account of weather condi- 
tions and was absent Thursday and Friday without legitimate 
excuse. 

In determining the total days’ attendance for the week, a 
pupil present any part of the day should be counted as present 
for a full day. When a holiday occurs and the school is closed 
for the day, indicate the cause in the column for that day. 

Every week the teacher should write in the appropriate column 
the total attendance of each pupil for that week, and should also 
write at the foot of the column the sum of the totals for the 
week. At the close of the term the teacher should write in the 
column at the right of the page, headed “Total Attendance” each 
pupil’s total attendance for the term; and should then foot these 
totals for the term and write the sum at the foot of the column. 
The totals of the several weeks, written at the foot of the page, 
should then be added and if correct will be the same as the total 
already found. This then serves as a check as to the correctness 
of the other work. 

Some may think that I have dwelt too much at length on the 
reports of attendance, but let me say here that there are no school 
reports so poorly kept as the attendance registers. Allow me to 
read an extract from the New York Education Department en- 
titled “Examination of the Public School System of the City of 
Buffalo — 1916.” 


“With few exceptions, school registers in all the public schools 
of Buffalo are incorrectly kept. Entries in registers do not show 
essential facts in regard to school attendance. If a child is absent 
from school a half day, such absence is not indicated in the 
register, nor reported in the monthly report filed at the central 
office. Thus, if a boy were absent five half days during the week, 
he would be credited in the register as having been in attendance 
five whole days, and would be so reported to the office of 
the city superintendent. Furthermore there appears to be no 
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unanimity in the keeping of the registers in the different schools 
nor even in the same school, each teacher seeming to follow his 
or her own notion in this regard. In justification of this prac- 
tice, it was pointed out by the teachers that they had received 
no adequate instruction from superiors as to how registers should 
be kept. Three hundred registers on examination showed that 
at least ninety per cent had no entries except when children were 
absent. Also in these three hundred registers there were at least 
six different methods in evidence, three or four forms or methods 
being found in the same school. In less than ten per cent of the 
registers examined were the reasons recorded for the legal or 
illegal absence of children from school. In some registers if a 
child entered school tardy, the fact was indicated by a “t” or 
other device but not twenty-five per cent of the registers in- 
dicated tatdiness at all. Strange to say, at times a register would 
be kept so as to indicate tardiness of a child; but if the same 
child were absent a half day that fact was not noted. In general 
the registers as kept in the public schools are misleading, and 
monthly reports of attendance turned in by teachers to the central 
office in most cases fail to state essential facts.” 


But a little further on it says, “What has been said as to the 
incorrect keeping of registers in the public schools does not in 
general apply to the usual method employed in keeping registers 
in the parochial schools of the city. In these schools the registers 
are in the main properly kept.” 

Under records of scholarship we might include records to be 
kept in the school and those to be sent to parents. Formerly 
the class-work and the results of examinations were kept in class- 
books ruled for that purpose. But these books have many dis- 
advantages. Among them we might single out a few. In the 
first place they are necessarily bulky and not easily indexed so 
that a pupil’s record may be easily looked up; and again changes 
of courses cannot be properly recorded. As I said before the 
better system for such data is the card-index system. The card- 
index system of records is too little known to teachers, but it 
should prove particularly serviceable to them. Educators are 
notoriously conservative, and for the most part they yet retain 
antiquated methods of recording the progress of their pupils. 
The class-book, which is still in almost universal use, is far in- 
ferior to the index card. 
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The card-index system involves the use of a separate card for 
each pupil. Consequently it has none of the disadvantages of 
the ordinary class-book. Cards can be used of any size adequate 
for recording any information about the pupils. The whole 
record of the pupil can always be had at a moment’s notice. The 
design of the card depends of course on the particular purpose 
it is to serve. A particular feature of this card is the opportunity 
it affords for filing or indexing. The accompanying illustration 
shows a card in use in St. Joseph’s Collegiate Institute, Buffalo. 
It is 12 inches by 9% inches, the size which we have found most 
convenient. This size is not more expensive than smaller sizes 
since it fits into standard filing cabinets. 


This brings us to the home report card. The home report card 
should form a means of communication between teacher and 
parent. At the present time it too often seems to speak a foreign 
tongue to the parents, who see marks falling below requirement 
month after month and yet are dazed with surprise at failure of 
promotion. Report cards might well take the form of monthly 
notes to parents stating conditions and needs regarding the child. 


The regular report card, as now used, should at least be supple- 
mented by a‘note in cases where home stimulus is necessary or 
where explanation is needed. To my mind no card can equal 
in value the Christian Brothers’ Weekly Report for the grammar 
grades. Report cards are usually sent to the parents at stated 
times for them to examine and sign. When this is the case, it 
is to be remembered that the card is but a transcript and is not 
the original record; therefore, the record by the teacher must 
be made first and the report card written afterward. The prin- 
cipal may often enhance the importance of the ratings in the 
minds of the pupils by distributing the cards himself. <A 
judicious word of praise to the praiseworthy, and a word of 
comment quietly spoken to the unsatisfactory, have their effect. 
If properly handled, the report card is ite a dignity and an 
importance that are invaluable. 

As to the ratings themselves, the principal must secure judici- 
ous markings by the teachers. Teachers must bear in mind that 
ratings usually should not be based upon written work alone, 
certainly not upon written “tests” alone; that a brief absence 
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need not necessarily interfere seriously with a pupil’s proficiency 
and progress; that relative excellence of work is what is to be 
recorded and not an absolute condition measured against perfec- 
tion; and that under ordinary conditions, if a class as a whole 
does not do satisfactory work, it is the teacher’s fault. The 
principal will have to inspect ratings periodically to correct 
lapses along these lines. Particularly must he prevent the com- 
mon condition where the pupils suffer an unjustifiable drop in 
their ratings at the beginning of each new term: the pupil is 
promoted with a maximum rating, and then the new teacher, in 
order to impress him with the fact that now that he is in his 
or her class he must work, gives him a low rating the first month, 
whereas he has actually worked more faithfully and effectively 
than in the previous month. 

Finally, I must say that the accurate keeping of school records 
depends in a great measure on the principal of the school. The 
principal must secure prompt and accurate records as made by 
the teachers. If the records are due at a certain stated time of 
the week or month, it is the duty of the principal to see that 
they are handed in by that time. Let us hope that the day is 
not far distant when a uniform system of records will be found 
in our schools. 
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DISCUSSION 


Rev. JosepH V. S. McCrancy, Superintendent of Parish Schools, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.: Brother Azarias, in his paper on “The Accurate Keep- 
ing. of School Records,” presents an essay filled with suggestive ideas. 
Rather pointed and in a great measure true is his remark that the 
modern public taste in matters educational is more concerned with 
adequacy of records than with skill in teaching. That things are so is 
a mark of the times. Efficiency has caught the attention of the hour. In 
some quarters the emphasis of thought and action appears to be placed 
on means to the detriment of the end. To an extent educational record- 
making is suffering in this regard. Records, indeed, are worth the 
while merely because of the service they render. They enter as factors 
into the quest for more advanced educational standards and they aid in 
reducing these standards to practice 

The true superintendent of schools comes upon the problems of 
management with a practical turn of mind borrowed from this practical 
age. For him records too detailed or not capable of easy handling are 
time and effort wasted. Simplicity is the golden characteristic of 
modern records, educational or otherwise.. Individual taste. on the 
part of grade teachers or principals must yield to the opinion of the 
superintendent who will concern himself with the requirements of all 


and yet strive for the utmost simplicity. The illustration carried in 
the paper of the lecturer, dealing as it does with the class register, 
may well be taken as a text. It is no easy thing to devise a simple 
system. The appeal in record formation to characters and away from 
the use of letters, is a modern taste. Yet a register with a space for 
the morning session and another for the afternoon and with “a” for ab- 


sence, “p” for presence and “l” for lateness, may prove a return to old 
methods, but it is a return making for simplicity. At all events school 
records should be evolved along lines of simplicity. 

Another admirable quality of school record-making is uniformity. 
The opportunities of a central school office in any diocese are not 
exploited until a uniformity of record-keeping is introduced. It is 
a matter of growth and cannot be forced. Yet the aim of bringing it 
to pass should ever be present to the efficient superintendent. The gen- 
eral register of the principal which with profit can take the form of 
the card system, the class attendance register, the scholarship classifica- 
tions and ratings, the monthly report card, —all should be uniform within 
the jurisdiction of any superintendent. It is a feature that makes for 
solidarity and lays the foundation for a school rivalry that is healthy 
and full of good results. A suggestion that perhaps is the practice of 
some dioceses, is to have the graduation diplomas of the various schools 
of a diocese identical in their form. Space can be allowed in their 
make-up for the printed fac-simile signature of Bishop and superin- 
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tendent, and for the written signature of rector and principal. All this 
uniformity of record-making demands either a central supply station, 
or else an agreement among reputable Catholic publishing firms to 
supply records and diplomas along the lines and after the copy affixed 
as official, An Ordinary of. a diocese whose reflections on education 
have been many may see the wisdom of this uniformity and may act his 
part in carrying out the plan by making the superintendent’s office 
. the supply center by furnishing diocesan funds. The other scheme to 
be considered in lieu of this can easily be: followed. 

The records of every school belong to the superintendent. It is 
his privilege to use them as he sees fit. To him it ought to come as 
an honor to allow the public officials to inspect and utilize them where 
occasion demands. Where a State has legislated for compulsory attend- 
ance it becomes the duty of the superintendent to see that the heartiest 
and most. far-reaching cooperation is furnished the Bureau of Attendance 
by the various schools under his charge. In fact the accurate keeping 
of attendance records and the throwing of them open to the notice of 
the public authorities, always under the supervision of the superintend- 
ent, should reflect the sincere conviction that the children of the 
Catholic schools should, under normal conditions, receive at least a. 
full elementary education. The school authorities of a municipality like 
New York City, handle the compulsory attendance law in its bearing 
on the pupils of our Catholic school system in a manner at once credit- 
able to themselves and cordial to the Catholic school officials. So true. 
is this that one would be lacking in frankness if he were in this con- 
nection to withhold a strong plea for hearty cooperation and interchange 
of good will on our part. 


In his inspections and in the talks usually delivered at the meetings 
of the teachers the superintendent has an opportunity of insisting on 
the large réle that the year’s work ought to play in the final ratings 
of pupils. This point is well handled by Brother Azarias. Written 
tests are ever associated with chance. The excitement of examinations 
often strips children of the knowledge they really possess. Life awards 
its diplomas of merit only to the industrious. It is the child of effort 
and not the child of brilliancy that will ripen into the man and woman 
of success in the future. It is from this class of graduates that all 
educational systems take their best credit and glory. Such thinking 
should leave with us the conviction that the complete educational work 
of the child should figure in the final marking. 

The speaker of to-day has itemized many forms of records. The 
field is large and many styles of records have been left unmentioned. 
A little thought will second the suggestion that the hold of the super- 
intendent on his schools should in part be made up of records peculiar 
to himself; It appears not too much to suggest an annual card census. 
Artificiality of count should be frowned down upon with severity. 
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Estimated figures should give way to actual count. We ought not 
to live in the atmosphere of supposed figures. The annual card cen- 
sus will prove a matter easy to be handled in practice. The begin- 
ning of October suggests itself as the best time for holding it. Through 
it the superintendent can come into an intimate knowledge of the teach- 
ing personnel of the various schools. The nearest telephone con- 
venience can be ascertained. The coeducational features and mixed 
grade classes can be known. The important problem of saving teachers 
from being overtaxed with matter or pupils can receive intelligent atten- 
tion. In these days when vocations to religion and especially to the 
teaching communities appear on the wane, statistics can be gathered 
from the relative proportion of the religious to the lay teaching ele- 
ment holding forth in our Catholic classrooms. A short annual report 
on this question submitted to the attention of every priest in the diocese, 
will furnish food for reflection and will give point to the plea of the 
Catholic pulpit for the fostering of vocations. : 
With much profit, stock can be taken by the superintendent of the 
early results of our educational processes. At the close of each term 
a graduation and vocation card can be forwarded to the schools and 
data sought as to the number of graduates, the number of failures, the 
‘number passing on to higher studies whether for religion or for some 
secular pursuit, and the number that are at once placed out to work. 
Again, the publication of the conditions will avail much. The movement 
now sweeping over the world that looks for the growth of the desire for 

- higher education will receivé an impetus from a consideration of the 
facts. The educational tastes of the Catholic people will be elevated and 
the influence of the Catholic mind in higher places will grow. 

Young in his position is the Catholic superintendent of schools when 
he comes upon the conviction that the financial allowances of his own 
office and that of the average principal preclude much _ record-keep- 
ing. In a private conversation a city official in the field of educa- 
tion remarked with point that the public school system is overburdened 
with records, whereas the parish schools are not as yet in possession 
of a complete and comprehensive record plan. The sad need of money 
that holds back the hierarchy of the country from putting into operation 
many proven educational ideas, accounts for this condition. To an 
extent things must needs be so and remain so. The contributions of 
the pew will continue to be relatively small, although they are given on 
the average on the philosophy of much out of little. With sufficient office 
funds lacking, the principal and the superintendent must look to volun- 
teered assistance, and this at all times is uncertain and at most times 
unskillful. Yet the reason for confidence is not wanting. Along the lines 
of quiet growth, the superintendent acting with the hearty cooperation 
of his school force, can instill a taste and further the practice of keeping 
records that are simple and yet complete. Living as we do in the age 
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of the formative period of school records, allowance can be made for 
individuality on the part of superintendents. Original ideas on records 
can be put to the acid test of experience and a system born that will be 
more or less personal. Time will advance the day, when these systems 
will be merged and the Catholic schools of America will enter into the 
inheritance of a record-keeping which will be thorough, simple, and 
efficient. 





TO TRAIN FOR THE FORMATION OF GOOD HABITS 
—A PROBLEM IN SCHOOL MANAGEMENT 


REVEREND AUGUSTINE F. HICKEY, SUPERINTENDENT OF PARISH 
SCHOOLS, BOSTON, MASS. 


The subject assigned for this discussion promises nothing new 
nor anything hitherto undiscovered in the field of educational 
endeavor. Nevertheless, a brief consideration of habit forma- 
tion is opportune and helpful. It should lead to reflection and 
should stimulate to conscientious effort toward the attainment of 
the natural and necessary consequence of effective teaching. 
Children well taught have formed good habits. Their energies 
and activities have been intelligently directed; their ability to do 
things well is the pride of the teachers and the glory of the sys- 
tem responsible for this admirable condition. All successful 
teachers have realized the crowning satisfaction of their work. 
They have seen graduates go forth from school trained to earnest 
industry and application, devoted to study, accurate in their 
acquired knowledge, and eager to approach those ideals of virtue 
which the teacher held out before them. These graduates have 
passed from the school’s influence bearing splendid proof of the 
excellent quality of its educational aims and methods. 

Because habit formation stands in direct and intimate rela- 
tionship to good teaching, the evident lack of necessary habits in 
the individual is a serious reflection on the character of his early 
training. Unfortunately indeed, the school’s chief purposes are 
not always attained. Success does not follow on every effort. 
The acknowledgment of failure is the first step in the study of 
its more obvious causes. 
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Two boys graduate from the same school, having advanced 
together through the entire course of instruction and discipline. 
After twenty years one has become a captain of industry, the 
other is enrolled among disciples of ease. Ability and oppor- 
tunity alone do not explain this success and this failure. Their 
associates have discovered more subtle differences. The man 
who has prospered is thoroughly honest, reliable, industrious, 
accurate, a clear thinker, strong and purposeful in his methods. 
The other, with the same preliminary training, possesses few of 
these desirable qualities and accomplishes little or nothing. 

Why this strange but marked’ contrast? It is clear at first 
sight that one man is strong and masterful in the use of his 
natural ability, while the other is a waster of fis gifts of mind 
and will. Can we attempt to fix responsibility? It is but fair to 
divide it. The individual must carry his own share. Yet honesty, 
industry, power of observation, mental accuracy and determina- 
tion, are the normal results of careful and intelligent training of 
mind and will. And it is precisely the function and the duty 
of the teacher and the school to increase the power and capacity 
of the individual by developing in the faculties those qualities 
which make for strength and efficiency. : 

Call education what you will, it is infinitely more than the bare 
imparting of knowledge and the crowding and cramming of a 
receptive memory. Education aims to develop and strengthen 
all the faculties. This development and strength is secured only 
by well-directed use and exercise, which in the very nature of 
man leads to the formation of good intellectual and moral habits. 

Habit can be described as an aptitude and facility for doing 
certain things in a certain way. This aptitude is acquired and 
becomes a controlling factor in life through the exercise of the 
natural human tendency to repeat acts of body, mind, and will. 
Each individual feels this inclination in varying degrees and is 
forced to recognize in it the source of his permanent qualities and 
characteristics. Each human act leaves its impression on the 
mind and will. Each movement made carries with it a dis- 
position to repeat that movement. Physiologists say “the organ- 
ism tends to the mode in which it is exercised.” Psychologists 
affirm “that the mind in the presence of an object tends to recall 
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other objects associated at one time or another with the object 
in view. This association of ideas tends to recur in the original 
manner and order of presentation.” 

Personal experience offers ample proof of the truth of these 
principles and urges the necessity of attention and study of this 
most significant fact. For what comes of this tendency? The 
process is simple and evident. Each repeated act strengthens 
the inclination to reproduce that act and continued repetition 
inevitably results in an established and definite course of action. 
This is habit—the quality which increases the power of the 
faculties, for it lessens materially the need of conscious effort in 
action. What is said and done frequently is said and done easily 
in a spontaneous and automatic manner. The capacity of bring- 
ing actions under the influence of habit is a great blessing of 
Divine Providence. It is for this precise reason that the com- 
monplace activities of life require the expenditure of little energy 
because they are simplified and well ordered through frequent 
recurrence. Without the assistance of habit, man could make 
but little progress, for his entire interest and attention would be 
absorbed in the trivial duties of the hour, and he would have 
neither time nor strength for further achievement. The habit 
capacity is a great source of power to the individual. It is to 
the mind and will what muscle is to the human body. It de- 
velops readily and rapidly by use and exercise until it becomes a 
dominating force manifesting itself in every phase of human 
activity. 

The proper development of the habit capacity in the child 
should become the center of interest of the successful tteacher 
Since no task is ever intelligently undertaken without some com- 
_pelling motive, the teacher in the classroom must realize clearly 
the necessity and importance of this special work. The children 
seated before her are there to be trained. The results of this 
required training are best measured in the number and kind of 
desirable aptitudes and capacities developed in the mind and will. 
Good aptitudes are’ good habits. They constitute abiding stand- 
ards by which to gauge the effectiveness of the teaching and 
training in one particular school or in a great educational system. 
In the formation of habit, attentive repetition is the one sub- 
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stantial means to the desired end. Repetition unenlivened by 
interest and attention is of absolutely no value in the process. 
Much of the drill work in the grades is a step backward for this 
reason. The children are neither interested in the task nor at- 
tentive to the details, and carelessness and indifference inevitably 
result. During the attentive repetition of the act, the teacher. is 
quick to note exceptions and to correct them at once. No mis- 
take is allowed to escape unnoticed. By this means accurate 
repetition is secured and the single acts are being organized in 
the proper manner. Interest and attention are constantly sus- 
tained by worthy incentives and clever teaching devices. The 
need and value of skill, the duty of the child to cooperate, the 
brilliant prospect of success, are general motives to be constantly 
applied. Position in class, marks and prizes, are school induce- 
ments always available and helpful in keeping pupils interested 
and attentive. 

The teacher must remember that while kindness and sympathy 
are most attractive qualities, she must be strong and insistent in 
forming habits. Too often weeks and weeks of repetition and 
practice are wasted when a little additional perseverance would 
have accomplished wonders. Habits are not acquired in a day. 
In fact, no general rule can be established as to the amount of 
time and repetition required. The nature of the action, the tem- 
perament of the individual, are helps or hindrances in the work. 
Yet with the great majority of pupils, unswerving fidelity to at- 
tentive repetition will develop the capacity to do a certain thing 
with the maximum of correctness and the minimum of effort. 

Many subjects of the elementary school curriculum offer 
abundant material for habit formation. In writing, spelling, 
arithmetic, reading, there are numerous unchanging elements 
over which the child must acquire that skill which comes only 
from habit. In presenting these lessons, the teacher need only 
apply with spirit and perseverance the rules and methods laid 
down for habit formation. But the responsibility of the’ school 
and the teacher cannot end here. Skill in writing, spelling, and 
arithmetic, does not represent the highest purpose of educational 
work. There are certain general qualities of mind and heart 
which the elementary school should develop and strengthen. 
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Educators differ and dispute over questions of curriculum, 
method and problems of administration, but all agree that true 
education should lead to the development of certain definite and 
permanent intellectual and moral habits. Can these desirable 
habits be easily enumerated? The list is indeed long, for it 
should include all the qualities required in the making of a per- 
fect man. Nevertheless, it is not difficult to select and emphasize 
one habit or another which the school as a unit should set itself 
to form in all the pupils. If each member of the teaching staff 
realized a particular need common to all the children of the 
school, and used every opportunity and lésson to insist on the 
development of this special quality, the results after seven or 
eight years would be truly astonishing. Cooperation in purpose 
and, action is the secret of success. When the school selects a 
definite aim and purpose and every teacher works diligently in 
that direction, then some results must surely be achieved. How 
shall the school make a selection? The choice rests on a very 
positive-basis. What habits do our children really need? Where 
are they weak? Where must they be made strong? In reply to 
these queries, let it be clearly stated that the Catholic school is 
advancing nearer to its highest purposes in proportion as it de- 
velops in children a love of knowledge, the power to think clearly _ 
and accurately, and an abiding devotion to the interests of God 
and His holy Church. 


The sum total of knowledge retained is not the surest standard 
by which to measure educational results. This statement may 
seem strange in view of present-day tendencies to increase- in- 
definitely the number of subjects taught in elementary schools. 
Every year, additional requirements are added to the curriculum 
with apparently little attention to the retentive capacity of the 
young mind. Yet thinking men lament the fact that our typical 
American is neither student, book lover, or seeker after knowl- 
edge. He is satisfied with a most superficial acquaintance with 
things and can arrive at a conclusion from very meager premises. 
Does not this fact sadly reflect on the quality of training given 
in the school? Does it not seem that teachers are presenting 
mere facts of knowledge rather than developing a love of knowl- 
edge for its own sake? In some respects this condition is hard 
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to explain. The book is the storehouse of knowledge, and chil- 
dren are surrounded by a multitude of books. But there seems 
to be a positive defect in the way these books are used. Children 
are not trained to realize the value of a good book, and to enjoy 
the study of the inspiring and beautiful truths it contains. Too 
often perhaps, the book is in some. measure to blame. The 
school must carefully select interesting and helpful material and 
supply it in abundance. The reading lesson should never become 
a mere mechanical exercise, but a delightful period spent in the 
pleasant and gratifying work of learning of people, places, and 
things. Children should be encouraged to read at home and to 
describe what they have read. Industry in this particular should 
always be rewarded in a special manner. If a love of good 
reading were carefully cultivated in every classroom, then surely 
a most necessary and much needed habit would be formed in the 
children who enjoy the priceless advantage of united efforts to 
that purpose. One teacher for one year may succeed to a certain 
extent, but enduring results will be obtained only by the active 
cooneration of all the teachers who have, at any time, a part in 
the training of the child. To form the habit of reading, to instill 
a love of knowledge, is to develop a capacity which will be a 
. strong safeguard in difficulty and a source of supreme pleasure 
and satisfaction in after years. - 

To make the love of knowledge effective, children must be 
trained-to think clearly. Hazy, indefinite ideas are a positive 
hindrance in every enterprise. In teaching even the youngest 
children, no word should pass unexplained, no rule half under- 
stood. The pupils should be encouraged to look for the reasons 
behind the process and never to be content until they have 
grasped them. Rote recitation and memory lessons of rules and 
definitions not comprehended, make the pupil imagine that he 
has ideas, when as a matter of fact, he knows only words. A 
sure proof of clear thinking is clear expression. Teachers can 
apply this test frequently and by it measure correctly their prog- 
ress in developing the power to think clearly. 

Accuracy in word and action is intimately associated with the 
power to think clearly. If a man is never satisfied until the idea 
in his mind is distinct and plain, then he is easily accurate in his 
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speech and his manner of action. Yet on all sides carelessness 
and slovenliness in pronunciation and articulation, spelling, and 
mathematical calculation are causing daily annoyances and often- 
time, serious consequences. In the commercial life it is the man 
who is noted for accuracy who wins respect and advancement. 
It is no easy task to make all children accurate. Since they need 
the habit, let the school spare no effort to develop it. If a gradu- 
ate goes forth from a Catholic school a clear and accurate 
thinker, anxious to learn, he has received a splendid preparation 
for the duties, responsibilities, and problems of life. 

The Catholic school has far more solemn and serious obliga- 
tions than these. The purpose of the religious school is to de- 
velop habits of thought and action which will make the practice 
of religion a secund nature to man. Our schools are expected to 
train pupils to an ardent love of religion and to a whole-hearted 
service to God. Each prayer in school, each lesson in religion, 
each hymn, each visit to the church, must become a well-forged 
link in the golden chain which is to keep creature and Creator 
in closest union all through life. In this connection, let it be 
remembered that mere repetition does not suffice. Interest and 
attention in daily religious practices is the element needed to 
weld them into habit. Surely Catholic education has done this 
service, for the flourishing condition of religion in places where 
schools exist is convincing proof of abundant success in this 
particular. May Catholic schools continue to train to these 
essential religious habits of mind, heart, and will, and may the 
crowning glory of the cause always be the ever-increasing num- 
ber of loyal graduates eager and ready to think and act in strict 
accordance with teachings of the Church of Christ on earth. 

The great general advantage of all training in habit formation 
is the personal advantage to the individual child. In forming 
good habits, he is developing himself. For habits of all varieties 
are acquired by a countless number of acts of the free will. Each 
voluntary effort of the will increases the power of the main- 
spring of human action. The making of good habits is the 
making of the strong determined will. It is the will that makes 
character and character makes the man. The making of men is 
the task of the Catholic educator. The more he studies his 
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opportunities and problems, the heavier does responsibility 
weigh down upon him. But this very responsibility brings its 
own consolations. In every effort to form a good habit, to 
strengthen the will, and to build character, the Catholic teacher 
receives all possible inspiration from the wonderful promise ot 
Holy Writ, “Train up a child in the way he should go and when 
he is old he will not depart from it.” 


DISCUSSION 


BrotHer E. Fevix, F. S. C., Rock Hill College, Maryland: To the 
mind of the thoughtful teacher, the problem of habit ‘must ever be 
one of great importance and one demanding much attention and serious 
study. Whether it be considered from a standpoint of physiology or one 
of pure psychology, we cannot fail to recognize that habit is a vital 
factor of great moment in developing and shaping the character of the 
growing child. Indeed, some authors go so far as to say that education 
is merely a bundle of habits. We may not be willing to endorse this 
statement on its face value, but we cannot deny that there is much 
trath in the assertion. 

This morning we have listened with much attention to the discourse 
prepared by Father Hickey on this topic, in which he has given us some 
general notions on habit formation, together with practical consequences 
which flow therefrom. On an occasion like this we do not expect to hear 
a complete scientific exposition of all the elements that enter into the 
intricacies of habit-building, nor a long array of statistics and other 
details which have been prepared by specialists in experimental psychol- 
ogy. These are very useful, and will be studied with much profit by 
teachers in their research work. But for our present purpose it will be 
sufficient to confine our attention to one or two salient features of 
Father Hickey’s paper which have an immediate bearing on our work as 
educators. 

The first, and most obvious fact in connection with habit formation, 
and really its one underlying principle is, that habits are formed and 
retained only by countless repetitions of the acts to which we wish to 
become habituated. This is a matter of daily experience. Notice the 
wonderful dexterity, precision, and almost mechanical accuracy with 
which your: graduate at the piano executes very difficult compositions. 
What is all this, if not the expression of a well-formed, complex habit? 
Making all due allowances for talent and natural aptitude, must we 
not ascribe this remarkable coordination of movements, this correlation 
of the faculties of mind and body to careful, painstaking, constant, 
remorseless practice,— day after day, week after week, for months and 
years? It is said that great masters, such as Liszt, Spohr, Paderewski, 
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practised as long as ten hours a day. Accept whatever theories you will, 
to explain the mental and physical phenomena involved in the process, — 
theories biological, neurological, psychological, — for us this fact remains 
evident: keeping everlastingly at it brings about the desired result. If 
this maxim be accepted as the keynote of all habit formation, the fol- 
lowing laws are deduced as a natural sequence: 


(a) An action, or series of actions, to become habitual, must be 
practiced faithfully and unremittingly, at regular intervals, until it 
becomes almost automatic. As Father Hickey observes, the time required 
for the acquisition of a useful habit depends largely upon the tempera- 
ment and natural dispositions of the subject. But as far as their pupils 
are concerned, teachers must insist on continuous practice up to the very 
last day of the child’s school term. An observation made by the Rev- 
erend writer of the paper calls for special notice here. He reminds us 
that, as in all other educational work, cooperation among the teachers 
of a school on a determinate course of action and the number and 
quality of habits to be inculcated, is essential. This is quite true. It 
would be of little use for a child to be habituated by one teacher to 
walk and stand erect, to keep his desk neat and in order, to dress 
himself with care and attention, if the next teacher would allow the 
child to fall into careless and slovenly ways. The same may be said 
of punctuality, personal cleanliness, sincerity, and all other habits that 
constitute the training of a well-bred Christian child. 


The second law of habit formation follows as a necessary corollary to 
the first: (b) We must allow no opportunity of cultivating a desirable 
habit to pass by without profiting by it. To insure this, all the tact, pru- 
dence and. skill of a resourceful teacher must be brought into action; ad- 
vantage must be taken of every occasion of practicing a useful habit, and 
every step that would hinder its progress must be checked. An example: 
You wish to cultivate the habit of correct English expression in your 
pupils; a very desirable habit, indeed. To be logical, systematic and, inci- 
dentally, to be successful, you should correct every ungrammatical expres- 
sion that comes to your notice; not only in the recitations of your 
scholars, but in. their conversation and written work as well; in short, 
whenever and wherever correction can suitably and profitably be given. 
I do not wish to anticipate the author of the paper which is to follow, 
but let-me state, in passing, that we have here a clear illustration of the 
advantages of habitual practice, when compared with merely theoretical 
instruction. You may strain every effort to explain the principles ot 
English composition, and have the children able to recite verbatim 
the rules of syntax with their numerous following of exceptions; but 
what boots it all if their actual use (or abuse) of the mother-tongue, in 
their daily intercourse, is at variance with the lessons they memorized 
so faithfully? Not until the use of good English is a habit, not until it 
becomes part and parcel of their ordinary language can they truly be 
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said to have learned it well. Teachers of the primary grades may think 
it futile to correct a child’s grammatical mistakes on the ground that 
he is not yet able to understand the reasons for the correction. This 
would be a grave error. The faulty habits which the child would thus 
acquire would grow with him, and it would be all the more difficult to 
eradicate them in later years. All this demands attention and. persevering 
effort, but it is the sine qua non of success. 

But .where shall we find the incentive, where the necessary motive 
power to sustain the continuous effort which is so essential to habit 
formation? Of what use will it be to me merely to know that I must 
practice, in season and out of season, in order to learn penmanship, arith- 
metic, phonography, typewriting, or any other useful art to any degree 
of proficiency, unless I can bring myself to put this knowledge into a 
practical form? To do this requires a strong, energetic, determined will; 
not a half-hearted, impulsive, vacillating will, that attempts to do won- 
ders by fits and starts, but one that is based on a clear conviction of the 
necessity or utility of the end to be attained, and fortified by an ambition 
to accomplish that end. This is all the more true in the case of good 
habits, with which we are chiefly concerned this morning. Habits of 
ease, of indulgence, of listlessness, will make their appearance as spon- 
taneously as do weeds in a garden; but he who would uproot these nox- 
ious growths and replace them by the hardier plants of virtue, must apply 
himself to the task with a diligence that is proof against difficulties, and 
an energy that cannot be thwarted by temporary reverses. 

But should we expect to find such a well-developed will power in a 
child? This is the critical point of the whole subject under discussion; 
and, in carefully considering it, the teacher will find how closely the 
question of habit formation is bound up with the professional duties of 
his state. Among the many children under his care he will find wills 
of various degrees of development. It is one of his principal obligations 
to perfect these wills as far as this lies in his power. It is in the cultiva- 
tion of the will that the Catholic teacher differentiates himself from the 
mere instructor and pedagogue. It is his special mission, and at the 
same time, his privilege and his glory, to train not only the intellect 
to see the beauty and attractiveness of virtue, but also the heart and 
the will to love and to practice it.. For virtue, be it remembered, is not 
constituted of an occasional good act, but it is essentially the habit of 
doing good. Now, if oft repeated acts lead to habits, good habits, in 
turn, make for character. And this, in substance, is the object of the 
lifework of the Catholic educator: to broaden the mind, to mould the 
heart and to cultivate the will of his disciples, and thereby lay deep and 
broad and strong the foundations of the sterling character of truly 
Christian ladies and gentlemen. 


Rev. P. J. McCormick, Pu. D., Catholic University, Washington, D. C.: 
I think that the various habits which we desire the school to form in 
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children have been very well enumerated by Father Hickey and Brother 
Felix. Both speakers have also indicated the importance of the subject 
of habit-formation from the viewpoint of .training — educative training. 
They have shown that it is the chief work of the school, and no doubt 
we agree with them. Another phase of the subject might be here sug- 
gested for the purposes of discussion, and this refers more particularly to 
the manner or method of habit-formation. 

For purposes of convenience we may divide habits into intellectual, 
moral and physical. The school purposes to form-the child in all; little, 
however, is done for his physical formation. Unfortunately, the pro- 
gram does not provide for that very important division of habits. We 
are chiefly engaged, as a matter of fact, with intellectual and moral. 
We may further say that the intellectual habits are comprehended quite 
well by the term “habits of study,” and the moral habits by the term 
“habits of conduct.” 

Assuming that it is the duty of every teacher to form such habits in 
their children, my point is that special care should be taken to form them 
early. It devolves upon the primary teachers as a peculiar task to form 
correct habits of study and conduct in the child from the beginning of his 
school career. Formation is. better, more economical of energy, and safer 
as a-process than reformation. The right habit should go before and 
if possible prevent the wrong taking root or becoming secure. Early 
formation, then, and correct formation should be the effort in a special 
sense of the first teachers of the children. 

The school should attempt to form habits of study from the time the 
child takes up his first tasks. The teacher’s office is to see that the 
right conditions are present for this formation. He should see, for 
example, that interest is present. No child can study without it, or 
without the problem or the question it assumes to be present. The 
center of interest, we know, is always a problem of some kind. The 
child must be looking for something, must have a difficulty or a ques- 
tion to concern him, and it is the teacher’s work to see that he has. 
Merely assigning a lesson to study is not enough. The teacher must 
make the proper introduction for it, arouse the child’s curiosity, stimu- 
late his imagination, or in some way prepare his apperceiving powers 
for the new matter. This means that study has to be supervised, 
directed, and controlled by the teacher, if the act is to be correct, and 
if eventually the right habit is to be acquired. 

Similarly is the process pursued on the moral side. In our Catholic 
schools we have the best moral doctrine and the best moral prac- 
tices to use in our work of habit-formation. In moral matters it is the 
motive that counts, and I think that the peculiar work of the teacher 
here is to see that the child acts from the right motives. He should 
know why, for example, he is obedient, or faithful in his duties, why 
he is charitable or unselfish, in order that his motives will be built up, 
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so to speak, into those principles of conduct which are at the base 
of character-formation and conduce to right living. 

I would then repeat that in my belief the all-important task of the 
teacher is to see that habits are formed early on the intellectual and 
moral side, and that these habits are correct. 





TO TEACH CHILDREN TO SPEAK THEIR MOTHER 
TONGUE CORRECTLY 


REVEREND JOHN P. MCNICHOLS, S. J., MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY, 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

Theory to-day is a drug on the market. In every line of pres- 
ent activity there is an unlimited supply of “hows” and an un- 
equally unlimited, perhaps even a more numerous supply of 
“whys,” to explain the “hows.” Pedagogy is no exception to 
these general conditions. In a paper such as this it might not, 
therefore, be surprising to expect some display of theory, new, 
novel and enlightening, but it will be surprising, to me at least,- 
if any such display is discovered. Theory in some quantity and 
in some quality, all of us, who are teachers, have absorbed, but 
those of us who are very busily engaged in the classroom are, 
when asked our views on any point of teaching, likely to be 
conscious of expressing only what we know by practice and 
experience, even though the practice and experience are 
founded in theory. It has been my peculiar fate to teach 
all the classes that range from the sixth grade in the gram- 
mar school to the senior class of a college. Whatever I shall 
have to say will naturally be affected by such experience. 1 
know what the college and the high school would like to see 
accomplished in the grammar school, and I have some apprecia- 
tion of what the grammar school can, and,— perhaps this is 
more important to us right now, — of what the grammar school 
can not be expected to accomplish. 

Our theme is the mother tongue, by which I understand the 
English language. We are to consider a question of composition, 
but not of composition in the broadest sense of the term. We 
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are to confine ourselves to oral composition, to the oral expres- 
sion of ideas. Anything which may be brought in on the subject 
of written composition will be introduced only inasmuch as it 
bears on oral work. Even in oral work we are to consider the 
question only of correct speech. The higher qualities, the 
aesthetic refinements, of expression are beyond our limits. 

In order to teach pupils to speak the mother tongue correctly 
we must, it seems to me, insist.on pronunciation, grammar, sen- 
tence-structure, and vocabulary. Training in these four elements 
is essential to the accomplishment of our purpose. 

Before we begin to teach English pronunciation, it is necessary 
to determine a standard. It seems to go without question that 
our standard should be purely American. The pronunciation 
which obtains abroad is certainly different from that which 
obtains among us. To affect this foreign pronunciation is mere 
priggishness. We Americans are large enough, educated enough, 
old enough, to form a standard for ourselves. But even among 
ourselves there are differences of pronunciation which make it 
necessary to determine a standard. The standard is not hard to 
fix. It is use, — not all, or every use, but good use. 

In the matter of even good use there are divergencies among 
us. The pronunciation of “a” in such words as. “after,” 
“glance,” “half” differs even among educated people in different 
parts of the country. The flat “a” is common in the middle and 
farther West. The Italian “a,” I think, is common in the East. 
There are, to be sure, people in the West who follow the lead of 
the East, and no doubt, there are people in the East, who use the 
flat “a,” especially where the flat “a” has the weight of dictionary 
authority. In a difference such as this, where we have educated 
use pitted against educated use, it seems to me that teachers will 
be following the standards of sense and of taste when they con- 
form to the part of the country in which their work is cast. In 
the East a flat “a” may in certain sections stamp one as unedu- 
cated; in the West the Italian “a” is generally considered an 
affectation. To accept a pronunciation which is considered 
ignorant is certainly against both sense and taste, and it is as 
much against sense and taste to accept a pronunciation which is 
considered affected. 
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As in this and like questions teachers may be guided by local 
circumstances, so in other questions, where there is a choice be- 
tween various pronunciations all of which are sanctioned by good 
use, teachers may be guided by personal preference. Except that 
in pronunciation Worcester is considered by many superior to 
Webster, and except that in the same school there should be 
conformity, whether teachers insist on “contem’plate” or “con’- 
template,” does not seem to make much difference. 

There are, however, pronunciations to which teachers cannot 
be indifferent. Pronunciations which are authorized only by bad 
use should not be tolerated. The bad use may be fairly general 
in certain localities. It is not for that reason to be permitted. In 
a city of the West very many of the inhabitants never go to a 
ball park. They always go to a ball pork. If you visit another 
city of the West you may discover that you are a “catlick,” 
which may be some relation to a cowlick, but which does not 
seem to be a relation to a Catholic. If you have ever lived in 
certain regions of the Northwest, you will have discovered that 
all persons united in matrimony are “merried,” though you might 
think that they had only been married, which, as Kipling would 
say, is another story. If you work among children of foreign 
birth, you know that “bs” and “ps,” “ts” and “ds,” and others of 
the consonants are so hopelessly mixed that you “rite” in the 
street cars and that you “ride” on paper; in fact that you do 
hundreds of things of which you were not conscious. 

It is not necessary to multiply examples. You, who are from 
the classroom, are as familiar with the facts as Iam. You know 
‘that in the effort to teach children pronunciation you have to 
struggle not only against the difficulties inherent in right vocal- 
ization, but also against the conditions of locality, of home, and 
of companionship. 

To attain the end in view you must give formal training in 
vowel sounds and consonant values. In this formal training I 
suppose reading will never cease to have the largest part. We 
whose schooldays were passed in the remote antiquity of thirty- 
five or forty years ago were taught to read. Reading was then 
a very important branch in the curriculum of the parish school. 
In the advance and progress of education since those barbaric 
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times other studies, the invention of a more enlightened peda- 
gogy, have usurped in great measure the time and place anciently 
given to reading. Whatever may be said of the substitutes, it is 
likely that reading has suffered, and with it pronunciation. [ 
think too that during the last twenty-five years pronunciation 
and reading have suffered from various new-fangled methods of 
teaching spelling. The old-fashioned school-master taught us to 
spell Constantinople by instalments. You remember the method: 
C-o-n, Con; s-t-a-n, stan, Constan; t-i, ti, Constanti; and so 
forth. There was something humorous about the method, but 
this old-fashioned school-master turned out boys who could see 
the syllables in a word and who were not hopelessly stalled in 
pronunciation by every new word of more than three syllables. 
The teacher in the high school or the professor in the college who 
to-day has to help his pupils to articulate every long word which 
occurs in a reading, does long for the return of that old-fash- 
ioned school-master to our primary schools. Syllabication has 
its scientific shortcomings, but I doubt whether it has been suc- 
ceeded or replaced by any method of spelling which has given 
results as satisfactory in pronunciation, in reading and in 
writing. 

We must remember, however, that, no matter what method we 
employ in what we call the formal teaching of pronunciation, we 
will work largely in vain unless we insist on correct pronuncia- 
tion in every subject which may enter into the curriculum. We 
may go farther and say that not only in the classroom but out 
of it as well we must show the same insistence. The child must 
not be allowed to unlearn in the class of arithmetic or geography 
or even on the playground what it has been taught in the reading 
class. This danger of unlearning what is correct makes it more 
important in the elementary school than in the high school or 
college for teachers themselves to be careful and exact in pro- 
nunciation. The pupil in the high school or college who is 
grounded in pronunciation, knows enough to see an error and- 
therefore not to suffer harm from an instructor whose pronunci- 
ation is imperfect or incorrect, while the child in the primary 
school cannot be expected to do anything but imitate its teacher. 
The evil effects which would follow from the imperfections of 
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the teacher may be offset by fortunate circumstances of home 
and surroundings. This is a piece of good fortune which falls 
to the child in spite of and not because of his schooling. Very 
frequently the excellence of a school and of its teachers is meas- 
ured by results with which they have had little to do. We that 
labor in the mines have seen numerous examples of this. 


Take the subject of grammar, — which is the second essential 
to a correct use of the mother tongue. Schools whose pupils 
come from homes where there is some culture and education, 
may get the reputation of teaching grammar excellently, where, 
as a matter of fact, they teach it hardly at all. The excellence 
of gramfhar which the pupils display is due to home training. 
On the contrary, schools which are really making. an extensive 
and intensive effort to teach grammar may be accused of teach- 
ing it poorly because the work of these schools is impaired by 
the home conditions and the general surroundings of the pupils. 

I want to stress these grammatical phenomena. They explain, 
at least. in part, the contradictory opinions which are so often 
expressed as to the value of formal grammar in the teaching of 
composition whether written or oral. Where formal grammar 
has been industriously pursued without a seemingly adequate 
return, there is a strong temptation to turn to the language 
lesson or to something of the like which seems to promise better 
practical results. Where formal grammar has been skimped, 
there is a lack of exactitude and certainty, even where there is, 
in general, correctness in expression. .This inexactitude and un- 
certainty manifest themselves especially in high school and col- 
lege wherever there is question of acquiring a foreign language. 
The result of this manifestation is a clamor for more formal 
grammar. 

Stat medio virtus. Here as in everything else we must cleave 
to the golden mean. We should give a very considerable amount 
of formal grammar, and we should make formal grammar fruit- 
ful of good by a very considerable amount of practical applica- 
tion. In etymology, for instance, we should drill,—TI insist on 
the word drill,— classes in the verb. We should drill them in 
the different voices, the different tenses, the different forms of 
the same tense. I know that there are exponents of modern 
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pedagogy who object to drill on the score that it is work, and 
that school should be play. I have no patience with these inno- 
vators. School is a preparation for life, and life is work. This 
does not mean that I would advocate grammar for grammar’s 
sake. I would advocate grammar for composition’s sake. With 
this end in view I would eliminate everything but the essentials. 
Nice questions of purely technical value I would relegate to 
specialists. 

The principle which should guide us in the selection of matter 
from theoretical grammar should be non multa, sed multum, — 
“not much, but muchly,” if I may use the term. The “muchly” 
I would understand as constant insistence on a few essential 
principles. You have the parts of the verbs. Insist that they 
be used correctly. “I have saw”, “I seen”, “I have did”, “I 
done”, and the like mistakes in etymology which daily jar on 
our ears must be corrected, constantly, relentlessly, till the very 
look cast at an offender will notify him of his fault. You have 
taught the rules of syntax. Then,—and even before, — begin 
the war on “It ain’t none”, “you was”, “them fellows”. You 
have taught the analysis of sentences, the theory, and the prac- 
tice. Reverse the process and make it fruitful in the line of 
composition by teaching sentence synthesis. The final purpose 
of all the English precepts of the primary school should, I think, 
be the power to write and to speak a grammatical sentence. 


It is not likely that ordinarily there will be much facility in 
the speaking of a sentence without considerable practice in the 
writing. There should be a daily theme in sentence structure. 
It may be the amplification of a sentence by the addition of 
words, of phrases, or of clauses; it may be the synthesis of sev- 
eral sentences into one; it may be the expansion of an assigned 
topic into a sentence of an indicated form. The determination 
of these details of the theme may be left to the inclination and 
discretion of the teacher. The theme should, however, be 
adapted to the grades of the pupils and even fn the same grade 
be so graduated as to be a progressive exercise. 

It must not be imagined that because pupils can write a sen- 
tence, they can speak one trippingly on the tongue. Writing is 
a preparation and a help to speech, but it is not speech. There 
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must be exercise and a great deal of it in oral composition. Nor 
is this exercise to be-confined to the English hour. It must be 
extended into other classes. In all of the classes attention must 
be paid to expression. But we must be reasonable in what we 
expect in classes other than English. A teacher cannot halt a 
class in history or geography to give a lesson in English. All 
that can be done is to correct a mistake, or to straighten out a 
construction, and this with the least possible interruption to the 
subject in hand. But while we put these limitations on this 
matter of English instruction, we do not mean to limit instruc- 
tion to class hours and class times. Here, as in pronunciation, 
the teacher may with profit teach even on the playground or in 
the recreation hall. The help given to expression outside of - 
the English hour will probably be especially notable in the mat- 
ter of vocabulary. Speech, even merely correct speech, is im- 
possible without a fitting supply of words. How to equip the 
child with a suitable vocabulary is by reason of conditions in 
American life, often a problem which is left altogether to the 
teacher to solve. 


The children who attend our schools may come from homes 
where the standard of information and conversation is such 
that they become possessed of a vocabulary without any con- 
scious effort. In the majority of cases, however, our children 
come from homes where they can never gather a vocabulary, 
either because in these homes there is no English at all or be- 
cause the English spoken is deficient in quality. This lack of 
vocabulary these children usually piece out with slang. There 
is no gainsaying that much of American slang is picturesque, 
neither can it be denied that it is often a very effective method 
of expression. In saying this I am merely quoting the opinion 
of a distinguished Englishman who some years back paid a pro- 
longed visit to the States. Unhappily the efficiency of American 
slang is shortlived. The slang term, which covers a multitude 
of ideas to-day, tomorrow is expressive of nothing. A slang 
term is usually not a permanent addition to vocabulary. Its ef- 
ficiency is frequently due to its blanket quality which does not 
contribute to that precision of expression essential in correctness 
of speech. 
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Slang must be tabooed. An English vocabulary must be sub- 
stituted. What can be done by the parish school in this direc- 
tion? In a high school you can assign reading to be done out- 
side of class, and you can by demanding word-lists, and by set 
tests, compel pupils to investigate the meaning of new words 
and to add them to their vocabulary. Work of the same kind 
may be done in the higher grades of the parish school, but it 
does not seem to me to be very practicable in the lower grades. 
In these lower grades I think the gathering of a vocabulary 
will have to be largely, if not altogether, a matter of classwork. 
The teacher will have to insist on the meaning of words and 
must be prepared to expain the simplest terms, because the 
vocabulary of the ordinary child is extremely limited. Words 
once learned may be worked into sentences either written or oral, 
and the endeavor both in written and oral composition must be 
toward making new words a part of the child’s living vocabulary. 
Here, too, as in other efforts toward correct speech, there must 
be insistence on the purpose intended in every place and at every 
turn. What degree of precision in vocabulary is attainable can- 
not be determined with mathematical precision. Common sense 
would seem to indicate that in this the grammar or parish school 
can make only a beginning. Precision in expression is a lifework. 

For whatever they may accomplish in this line, however, we 
should be grateful to the teachers in our parish schools. A little 
thankfulness may be some compensation for the failure which 
frequently seems to be the reward of their labors. It has been 
remarked by some directors of parish schools that the efforts 
of ‘their teachers, especially in English, go sadly to waste. The 
boy or girl who goes from the parish school fairly correct in 
the use of the mother tongue, loses in the factory or in the store 
or in later companionship the fruit of devoted instructioft. 

“Love’s labor lost”! Still we seem to be coming to better 
things. The art of vocal expression, some years ago, was hardly 
recognized as an element in higher education. There were even 
colleges which neglected it. Men were to be equipped with illim- 
itable stores of information, but were to receive no training in the 
method of expressing it by word of mouth. To-day we live in 
a new order. Public speaking has its place in high schools and 
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colleges. The professions recognize that their members should 
have some ability in the gentle art. Next year, for instance, the 
dental schools of the country inaugurate their four years course, 
and I have been informed by one who is acquainted with their 
proposed curriculum, that some practice in public speaking will 
have a place in it. Business men have for some years back seen 
the advantages of capacity in speech. They have been taking 
lessons in voice culture, not to fit themselves for the platform, 
but in order to acquire a finish of expression which will increase 
their efficiency. Oral expression has a future. It is not with- 
out peculiar propriety that you have been invited at this meet- 
ing to discuss how to teach children to speak their mother tongue 
correctly. 
DISCUSSION 


BrorHer Justin, C. F. X., St. Peter’s School, Richmond, Va.: After 
reading with a great deal of interest Father McNichol’s able paper on 
teaching children to speak their mother tongue correctly, I feel certain 
that He has clearly demonstrated the “hows” in the four principal ele- 
ments. I wish to commend the paper as an admirable one and deserving 
of the attention of every teacher of English. 

To teach children to speak their mother tongue correctly, is, indeed 
a most important end in elementary education. Too great importance 
cannot be attached to this. phase of instruction, as all educators are 
familiar with the fact that the child who has an intelligent grasp of the 
vernacular comprehends his studies with much greater facility than one 
who has not. It is the key to all their future education; it gives an 
excellent impetus and a clear road to the more difficult studies of 
higher education. As the pupil gives coloring and tone to his language, 
he gathers momentum for his invasion of the more advanced subjects. 
In the incorrect use of the mother tongue lies a stumbling block to 
many children. Many, otherwise bright, appear to be slow, when they 
lack familiarity with their mother tongue, a mastery of which makes 
the sailing serene. In) the various offices of clerkship, the rating of 
an indivfdual will defénd, in many instances, on the clerk’s ability to 
use the language correctly and readily. Ability in language or conversa- 
tion means ability in one’s business. It makes for efficiency, and effi- 
ciency is an end in school life. 


To teach the mother tongue correctly is not a thing to be tacked 
on to the last one or two years of a child’s elementary education. It 
is to receive its beginning in the home; but as we cannot control that 
stage of education, let us take the child in his first year at school, just 
as soon as he comes under the teacher’s care. Here, the teacher begins 
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with little oral lessons, simple at first, emphasizing correct pronuncia- 
tion and the formation of little sentences, leading into conversation about 
familiar objects and repeating stories related by the teacher or from 
other sources. Our Lord always called into requisition the most com- 
monplace objects for examples. He drew His illustrations ‘from the 
common things of life; such as the birds. of the air, the lilies of the 
field, the sower, the stones by the wayside. 

At this early stage-the correct use of the little verbs of every day 
usage, as also the plurals of common nouns, should be taught. Great 
profit will be found here, if we supplement this work with blank sen- 
tences to be filled in by the pupils. It makes for individuality, gives 
encouragement to the child’s native expression, serving, at the same 
time, as an aid to\mental development. A few words of encourage- 
ment from the teacher for the child’s efforts in this line of endeavor, 
go far towards awakening enthusiasm in the child for such work. All 
intellectual effort makes for progress, and children are most gratified 
at praise that they have honestly merited. 

Teaching the correct use of the mother tongue is not to be confined to 
the language lesson alone. A skillful teacher will use every lesson to 
some good advantage. He will call attention to the niceties of expres- 
sion, requiring an explanation of them. This gives a sense of apprecia- 
tion for the finer passages of English, serves to awaken the aesthetic, 
and where the truth contained is idealistic, it has a refining influence on 
the emotional life as well. Moreover, the vigilant teacher will emphasize 
the importance of proper articulation and pronunciation. 

About the third year insist upon a choice selection of words and 
their intelligent combination in the expression of ideas. This makes 
a splendid preparation for the etymology and syntax of the language. 
A thorough understanding of the subject and predicate will easily be 
followed by the modifiers arid the different kinds of sentences, com- 
pound, complex, etc., will be readily understood. Then, but little effort 
will be necessary to have the phrases and clauses worked in satis- 
factorily. 

A very efficacious plan is, as the pupils advance in the higher ele- 
mentary grades, to insist on the practice of looking up new words, in 
all the studies of the grade—catechism, arthmetic, geography, etc. — 
and learning the meanings of these words; also, to note the spelling of 
difficult words and words frequently misused. By doing so they enlarge 
their vocabulary. In a word, correlating language in some phase or 
other with every lesson. In this way, clearness and precision are very 
much strengthened. To depend upon a single language period a day 
and sliding over errors in the use of the mother tongue in all the 
other lessons, is like trying to make a penman by devoting a short 
period a day to the exact observance of rules for penmanship and then 
allowing indifference in all other written exercises. What was gained 
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in one short period is lost in several others. “Every gain on the wrong 
side,” says Professor Bain, “undoes the effect of several conquests on 
the right.” It makes of the lesson an isolated block— something ex- 
traneous to the rest of the day’s work. 

There is a certain shyness in many children due largely to the fact 
that they do not know how to express themselves in answering ques- 
tions. Frequently a habit of nervous expression is caused by this very 
deficiency. In such cases encouragement on the part of the teacher is 
needed more than reproof. To live down this difficulty, the good will 
of the children is most essential and patience in the teacher is in- 
dispensable. 

Home influence has much to do in retarding the teaching of the 
mother tongue correctly. In many homes a correct statement is scarcely 
heard.. With children from such homes a teacher has much to do to 
counteract this incorrect manner of expression. Here, much is gained 
by securing the confidence of the pupils. This done and backed up by 
little talks on the benefits and beauties of correct language, will stimulate 
the children to do all in their power to become perfect in expression. 
Then, as they advance in the different grades, their imperfect sur- 
roundings will gradually lose hold, and a sort of pride in correct lan- 
guage will be marked. 

Another very good way to develop correct expression is by the 
memorizing of lines in keeping with the grade, at the same time seeing 
to it that the children mentally. assimilate those lines until the meaning 
is transparently fixed in their minds. Excellent results have been ob- 
tained from this work, and many do not agree with those who maintain 
that the memorizing of: such passages makes for pedantry or clips the 
wings of originality. 

Good reading should be strongly encouraged. Without guidance in 
reading, children must invariably drift into a low class of literature on 
the order of the dime-novel series, much to the detriment of good 
language. The little stories related or read in the lower grades should 
develop into the reading of good fiction and the masterpieces. 

The time spent in letter writing and composition work will be used 
to good advantage. Nothing is more conducive to good language than 
composition. It is theory put into practice, and theory and practice must 
go hand in hand in the mastery of a subject. Moreover, it gives the 
teacher an opportunity to become acquainted with the pupils’ deficiencies, 
thereby familiarizing himself with those phases of the work on which 
he should place most emphasis. In written work of this kind, slang and 
ingrammaticisms are not to be tolerated. 

Speech is one of the noblest gifts of God to man. “I consider the 
care of the national language,” says Frederick Schlegel, “as at all times 
a sacred trust. Every man of education should make it the object of 
his unceasing concern to preserve his language pure and entire, to 
speak it so far as is in his power, in all its beauty and perfection.” 
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Of the many problems confronting the teacher, none I ven- 
ture to say, outranks in importance or is faced with mfore ap- 
prehension, than that of the effective management of the class 
committed to his care. By old and experienced teachers as well 
as by the authors of countless volumes on educational subjects, 
he has had it impressed upon him that on management more than 
on anything else, depends not only his own success or failure, 
but also—and which is of far greater moment —the educa- 
tional life or death of his pupils. 

He has been told that if he begin well, he will probably end 
well. If from the first moment, however, he does not create 
about himself that intangible and indefinable atmosphere which 
conditions easy control, he will assuredly find constant cause for 
anxiety, perplexity and discouragement. If in the beginning 
he is not governed by sound, safe and sensible principles, he is 
certain to lose his moorings and suffer educational shipwreck. 
The results of his‘labors will in nowise be commensurate with 
the unceasing and nerve-destroying efforts he has expended. 

To enter upon a complete tfeatise on classroom management 
is ostensibly beyond the purpose of this paper. To discuss in 
detail the various methods employed by the teacher in the gov- 
ernment of his class, were to prolong to a half year the half 
hour allotted me. I shall, therefore, attempt only a mere out- 
line of what appears to be the more essential qualities of class- 
room management, trusting to draw out the views of others 
whose thouglit and experience may contribute to the solution of 
this intricate problem. 

To do any work well it is necessary to have a definite aim, 
to keep the desired end in view, and to direct intelligently every 
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effort towards its attainment. The man who quickly obtains 
success has a program. He fixes his course, lays his plans, aims 
straight for his goal and rests not until he reaches it. The 
means he employs are means which, he is firmly convinced, will 
enable him to achieve his purpose. All others, howsoever at- 
tractively tinselled, he casts aside as useless and unprofitable. 
If the success of any undertaking postulates a definite aim, as- 
suredly no one will deny that fhe teacher who works with minds 
instead of matter, who fashions immortal souls instead of life- 
less clay, must have ever in view a definite purpose, towards the 
accomplishment of which his every energy should be bent. 


To the average layman, and we must confess, to some teach- 
ers, the sole purpose of class management is to maintain order, 
to obtain obedience, to promote intellectual culture and training. 
From their viewpoint that teacher is successful whose pupils are 
in punctual daily attendance, are responsive to signals, are silent, 
orderly and studious. The true teacher, however, while conced- 
ing the desirability and the necessity of these qualities, regards 


them as means not ends. He looks upon them as conditions 
of successful school work, but only as conditions. To him they 
are the veneer, the accidents of true training. Beyond them he 
sees something higher, something more substantial, his real work 
as an educator —the development of those qualities of mind 
and heart, and the formation of those habits that prepare his 
pupils for life in time and in eternity. 

He is convinced that the ultimate aim of all class management 
or discipline is to produce a selfigoverning man of character, 
a man whose life is dominated by Christian principles, a man 
whose moral consciousness has not been blunted by a display 
of needless authority, or by an appeal to mistaken motives in 
the decision of right conduct. Authority is a most essential ele- 
ment of human society, but its purpose may be abused and mis- 
understood. It deals with what is external, takes cognizance 
only of outward acts. It can oblige to certain forme of physical 
activity, or it can impose physical restraints, but, unless exercised 
rightly, it cannot reach the soul, it cannot influence vhought, and 
thought is-the mother of deeds. 

Character is formed not from without but from within. The 
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spiritual nature is called into activity and so led to form habits 
which constitute character only by motives addressed to reason, 
sensibility and. will. Without an inward adhesion of the will, 
acts of virtue may become criminal hypocrisy and selfishness. 
Subservience to external form may produce a Uriah Heep or a 
Steerforth, it cannot beget a John the Baptist or a St. Paul. “The 
letter killeth, the spirit giveth life.” Hence, the teacher’s great 
work lies in cooperating with the child in conquering his natural 
appetites and tendencies, in mastering himself, in so forming 
his will as to enable him to accept in a spirit of free obedience 
the dictates of all lawful authority as the expression of .the 
Divine Will of God. Free obedience to all law human and divine, 
though a hard lesson to teach and a harder still to learn, must 
be taught and must be learned before the child is truly educated, 
before the ends of class management are possible of attainment. 


Laws, however, are truly obeyed only in so far as they are 
accepted by the will stimulated by motives apprehended as good 
— whether real or apparent. The teacher, therefore, convinced 
of this psychological truth, knows that his success in manage- 
ment will be determined largely by his skill in choosing those 
motives alone that will so influence the child’s intellectual, emo- 
tional and volitional faculties as to induce him to seek after 
what is true, what is beautiful and what is good. The threat, 
“the day thou shalt eat of it, thou shalt die the death”, did not 
prevent Adam’s fall. Neither will long and learned disserta- 
tions on duties and responsibilities strike a responsive chord in 
the child’s heart unless that heart is reached through cogent and 
attractive motives. 

But, as not all children are equally affected by the same mo- 
tives — what influences one not swaying another — from the 
first moments of school life the individual child will be the sub- 
ject of the prudent teacher’s individual study. There are teach- 
ers who see boys only as a class or in a limited number of 
classes, vaguely distinguished by external and comparatively un- 
important characteristics. There are teachers who, like Dickens’ 
Mr. Grimwig, “never see any difference in boys and know only 
two sorts of boys, mealy boys and beef-faced boys”. These 
teachers are prone to resent the suggestion that it is necessary 
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to study so common a thing as a boy. But as flower differs 
from flower and star differs from star, so does child differ 
from child, and the conscientious teacher is studying the child 
and will study the child with a view to discover how he may 
aid in his self-training and in his self-government. 

His knowledge of the child is the result of personal study not 
of hearsay. Branding a child as an incorrigible or as a dullard 
is sometimes an effective means of cloaking one’s own defici- 
encies as a teacher or as a disciplinarain. The true teacher’s 
judgment is not clouded by the child’s previous record, nor is 
his sympathy warped by what may prove to be unearned repu- 
tation. He familiarizes himself with his pupil’s heredity and 
environment, his temperament and disposition. He knows his 
joys and his sorrows, his loves and his hates, his hopes and 
his fears, his victories and his defeats. He feels that he must 
know the whole child just as he is, if he would aid effectively 
in his physical, mental, moral growth and development, which 
is the sole-purpose of all class management. 

This personal study demands effort, time and continual vigi- 
lance, it is true, but it will bear fruit a hundredfold, not the 
Dead Sea fruit resulting from the puny little artifices and devices 
so often considered essential to the petty business of keeping 
children quiet, but the luscious and life-giving fruit resulting 
from awakening, stimulating and strengthening all that is best 
and truest in child nature. A true aim and a personal study 
of the individual child are sine qua non conditions of success- 
ful school government. 

Besides these, there are certain material conditions for which 
the teacher is not usually responsible and which, nevertheless, 
play no minor role in effective class management. In school, 
as in life, we are affected by our environment. A school located 
on a busy, noisy thoroughfare is not conducive to concentrated 
attention. A school unswept and unsanitary does not incite to 
cleanliness and healthfulness. A school ill-ventilated and ill- 
lighted, or where a cold storage temperature obtains, does not 
lead to the children’s self-control. A school where three or 
more pupils are crowded together in one seat, or where sixty, 
seventy, or one hundred children are squeezed into one room, 
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renders management, teaching and individual training a meta- 
physical impossibility. What -human being, delicately organized 
and highly trained mentally, can be expected to be shut up in 
a small room for five or six hours a day with seventy or eighty 
restless boys and girls, and retain the health, vigor, mental poise 
and calm self-control so essential to successful teaching? In the 
school of to-day individual instruction and training are in positive 
demand in order to supply for the deficiencies of the home 
which, in many instances, is falling short of its moral and re- 
ligious opportunity in the cultivation of the right mental and 
religious growth of our children. But individual training is im- 
possible under the conditions we have mentioned. One teacher’s 
influence cannot be extended to more than forty or forty-five 
children without inviting certain neglect and failure. Only 
under opposite material conditions is it just to measure the 
teacher’s success or failure in training his pupils in those habits 
of punctuality, regularity, order, honesty, truthfulness, purity, 
attention and effort, which mark the man of true Christian char- 
acter and education, the ends for which our schools are estab- 
lished and maintained. 

Given right material conditions, the teacher’s first efforts will 
be directed to reduce to system and order as many as possible 
of the routine details of his class-work, so that the purpose for 
which the school exists may be attained quickly and completely. 
“The more details of our daily life”, says Professor James, “we 
can hand over to the custody of automatism, the more our higher 
powers of mind will be set free for their own proper work”. 
These details once planned carefully and intelligently, must be 
put into immediate execution and suffer no exception until they 
become automatic on the part of the pupils. Children who rush 
noisily into school out of breath with play are in no condition. 
for work. There should be a clear-cut line where talking ceases, 
play stops and order begins and where all move quietly to the 
classroom. The whole school shouldbe sacred to order. 

At the opening of school all material — blackboards, crayon, 
paper, pencils, pens, ink, etc.,— should be ready for immediate 
use. Lack of forethought entails a waste of time and is a 
menace to discipline. Movements to and from the blackboard, 
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to and from recitation classes, the distribution of books and 
material should be performed in accordance with a definite plan. 
Order in arrangement of books and papers, cleanliness of desks 
and classroom, neatness in all written work, must be insisted 
upon from the beginning, if we would prevent waste and prepare 
the child for future life in the business and social world. Sloven- 
liness or untidiness in any form should be characterized as a 
direct insult to the teacher, as showing a lack of proper respect 
for his position. 

A most valuable aid in teaching and discipline is a carefully 
arranged and well balanced daily program in which the various 
subjects and the time given to each are regulated judiciously. 
Such a program prevents waste, gives less opportunity for idle- 
ness from which trouble inevitably springs, saves the teacher 
unnecessary worry and anxiety, trains the children to habits of 
punctuality, methodical application, obedience to law, and atten- 
tion to each duty at the right time. 


In the making of this daily program, however, care must be 
taken to regulate the number of subjects, their sequence, and 
the amount of time given to each. Pupils in lower grades need 
frequent change of occupation with periods not too long to be 
exhausting. Higher grade pupils may take longer periods, but 
there must be proper alteration of subjects, else the effective- 
ness.of the work will be decreased through fatigue. “The capac- 
ity for sustained attention”, says Bagley, “maintains itself in 
rhythms. The best work is never done at the outset, but only 
after a certain inertia has been overcome, and a certain momen- 
tum gained. The daily ‘work curve’ or ‘course of power’ reaches 
its highest point between nine and ten in the morning, and then 
declines reaching a minimum at noon. In the afternoon the 
high point of the curve is reached shortly after two o’clock, but 
this point is much lower than the morning’s maximum. The 
decline is not so rapid as in the morning, but the minimum is 
somewhat lower. It follows from these laws that the heaviest 
work must be assigned for the morning periods immediately 
preceding the first recess. The tasks that stand next in fatiguing 
power should be distributed between the morning periods after 
recess and the afternoon periods prior to half-past two”. 
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To train the child to habits of punctuality, regularity, order, 
attention, industry, effort, honesty and those numberless other 
virtues which mark the man of character, strong incentives are 
necessary, for he has strong inclinations to conquer, strong pas- 
sions to overcome. Ultimate aims have but little influence with 
the young child. The intelligent teacher understands that as in 
life there is no sudden plunge from highest virtue to lowest 
vice, or from lowest vice to highest virtue, so neither can the 
chasm separating childhood from manhood be cleared by one 
act of mind or will. It must be bridged gradually. Children are - 
not managed generally by appealing to the motives of men. It 
is desirable, it is true, to enlighten the judgment and raise the 
moral standard of children, but to make reason the chief medium 
of management is dangerous. Old heads do not sit well on 
young shoulders. Reason is not a sufficient guide for a young 
boy. He knows his duty as well as his teacher can tell him, 
but he requires some additional motive for doing it. In moral 
growth as in mental development, advance must be from the 
concrete to the abstract, from the known to the unknown, from 
the proximate to the remote. The sequence in moral growth 
is feeling, thought, decision, action. To arouse the first two, 
with reference to distant and indefinite duties, is a dangerous 
practice, as if we proceed no further, we strengthen the habit 
of neglect of duty. 

The teacher’s first appeals, therefore, must be directed to 
arousing the child’s immediate, natural interests and desires, 
if he would not do him irreparable injury, and delay, if not pre- 
vent entirely, his growth in self-control. The natural is not 
always a menace to the supernatural. On the contrary it may, 
if exercised prudently, be an invaluable aid once the true end 
of effort is clearly perceived. The natural emotions of desire, 
hope, love, pleasure, are not evil in themselves. They provide 
for the satisfaction of our legitimate aims, furnish occasion for 
establishing complete mastery of the senses, afford opportunity 
for struggle and reward, and can lead gradually to the highest 
of all duties, the doing of the Divine Will in all things. They 
can be used to aid the child in obtaining that strength of will so 
necessary to meet squarely the sometimes unattractive duties of 
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later life, to enable him to do his whole duty to God, to his 
neighbor, and to himself, at all times and in all places. 

Helplessness and dependence characterize the child of the 
elementary grades. Hence, a judicious use of affection, of ap- 
- proval, of natural rewards, of punishment by consequences, will 
aid in arousing the child’s active cooperation in the management 
of the class. Impulse, a sense of self-sufficiency, a more or less 
clear idea of duty and of right and wrong, mark the pupil of 
the intermediate grades. Motives occasioning the exercise of 
activity, an appeal to the child’s idea of manliness, pride and con- 
science, will be of assistance at this stage. With the seventh and 
eighth grade pupil in whom is found a growing sense of duty, 
of honor, of respect for public opinion, and some idea of his 
future vocation together with its requirements, a direct appeal 
to these qualities will lead ordinarily to the desired goal. 
Healthy emulation, prizes, honors, privileges, which are connected 
in some way with the moral virtue he wishes to inculcate or 
with the study he desires his pupils to master may be used by 
the teacher, but they must be used in such a manner as not to 
be looked upon as ends in themselves. Having ever in mind 
the ultimate purpose of all school training, the efficient teacher, 
in his choice of two motives equally effective, will choose the 
higher, and will make use of this only until such a time as a 
still higher can be employed, and thus lead to the highest motive 
of all—the will of God and the approval of conscience. The 
main purpose of the school is to destroy selfishness, to teach 
the child not so much to do as to become, not to perform great 
deeds but to be the exemplar of deeds well and nobly done from 
purest and highest motives. Effort may be of more value than 
success. . 

There are few schools, however, in which are not found chil- 
dren not amenable to these incentives. There are in every class 
pupils to whose ambition, pride, honor or sense of right and 
wrong no effectual appeal can be made. They are a law unto 
themselves and have little regard for authority or obedience. 
But obedience to lawful authority must be learned. Respect for 
the rights of others must be enforced. Order must be obtained, 
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and if it cannot be. acquired by persuasion, it must be procured 
by coercion and repression. 

It is an honor to seek after the one lost sheep. It is a 
glory to bring him back to the path leading to virtue, happiness 
and a life of usefulness. But the ninety-nine also have rights, 
and it is the teacher’s solemn duty to protect these rights at 
all costs. He must save the hundred if he can; if he cannot, 
then he must save the ninety-nine. If there is a pupil refusing 
attention to his work, wasting his time, creating confusion and 
disorder, that pupil must reform, else he must be made to feel 
the hand of authority and sometimes that hand must be a heavy 
one. When rebellion rages, a toy pistol is useless. In many 
of the educational writings of to-day there is too much senti- 
mentality about the individuality, liberty, sacredness and invio- 
lableness of childhood. Because of this teachers spend precious 
time, to say nothing of nerve force wasted, in coaxing and cod- 
dling unruly children, when what they need is a liberal dose of 
the medicine sagely prescribed. by Solomon, and generously ad- 
ministered by such men as Ichabod Crane. If the teacher has 
duties and responsibilities, he must have the right and the au- 
thority to fulfill these obligations. If punishment is the only 
effective sanction of law, then the teacher must have the right 
and the authority to inflict it. Any other condition is anomalous. 

This is not a brief for the unrestricted sway of punishment 
in the classroom. Neither is it logical to conclude that corporal 
punishment alone is understood by punishment. Punishment 
should be the last resort of the efficient teacher, and corporal 
punishment should be the last of all punishments. Before re- 
course is had to it all other penalties must have failed. It should 
be inflicted only with the permission of the principal to whom 
each case is reported, and who files a record of it for future 
reference. The tendency to abolish it entirely from the school, 
to give children the impression that it is forbidden absolutely, 
is a dangerous movement, a serious menace to good class 
management. , 

Rebuke, when administered by a teacher whose respect the 
child is desirous of retaining; deprivation of privileges, of re- 
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wards, of honors, will, in many instances, suffice to correct the 
disorder. Ridicule, sarcasm and opprobrious epithets cut more 
deeply than does the material implement of punishment and 
leave a more lasting wound. Their use results generally in the 
loss of that mutual respect, reverence and love which should 
characterize the relations between teacher and pupils. By anger 
or contempt a boy may be easily led to despair.or defiance, but 
rarely is he frowned or ashamed into reformation. The fear 
of disgrace as a means of school government is much insisted 
upon by many teachers, but its efficiency is gone the moment it 
is necessary to inflict it. Boys will not consider themselves dis- 
graced by any punishment for a fault which they do not hold 
to be disgraceful. Vindictive or retributive punishments should 
be abolished absolutely from the school. Evil effects are in- 
evitable when children believe that personal revenge or ill-regu- 
lated passion prompts the infliction of any penalty. 

The purpose of all school punishments is to reform the of- 
fenderoand to deter others from the same offense. Hence, the 
teacher must always ask himself if the proposed penalty will 
attain this end. He must be convinced that the punishment he 
inflicts is prompted by a pure motive, that it is just, that it 
is proportionate to the offense, that it is the only means whereby 
order can be obtained. He must never lose sight of the pur- 
pose of all incentives — the purpose of all class management — 
the training of the child in habits of self-government, self-con- 
trol, to the end that only the highest Christian motives mark 
his every thought, word and deed. This training demands 
proper material surroundings. It postulates regularity and 
punctuality of attendance. It requires a personal study of the 
individual child, a knowledge of his temperament and disposi- 
tion. It implies a judicious use of incentives. It supposes a 
right formation of the habits of attention, perseverance, effort. 
But above all and beyond all it exacts the inspiring example of 
the true teacher. 

“As the teacher, so the pupil”. Like begets like. In all chil- 
dren there is a natural instinct and passion for impersonating 
one whom they regard as a superior being. Their romantic 
fancy invests him with unreal graces. There is a touching plea 
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in the loyal ardor with which they look up to him. They watch 
him, they study him, they imitate his every action. For them 
he is all that fancy can weave or love desire. They search him 
through and through — not in a jealous or malignant criticism — 
but in earnest good, faith because they wish to please him, to 
anticipate his slightest wish, to obey his every desire, to be like 
him in all things. They place him on the highest pedestal and 
look up to him for guidance in purest faith and fullest con- 
fidence. It is the privilege of every teacher to occupy this ex- 
alted station, if he only will. It is his own fault, if by a slug- 
gish, spiritless brain, mean manners or a small and selfish heart, 
he alienates this childish confidence, this generous hope. Hence, 
the great work of the teacher is the work he has to do on him- 
self in order to merit this confidence, to fulfill the sublime obliga- 
tions of his divine vocation. If to educate we must be educated, 
if to instruct we must be instructed, so to discipline we must 
be disciplined. “Examples draw when precept fails”. What 
we wish to impart to others we must have ourselves. If it is 
not in us, no tricks or masks or devices will act as its substitute. 


Genuine souls tell and no hypocrisy can mock or imitate them. 


The true teacher is the solution of all problems of class man- 
agement. Enter his room and we shall see a presiding presence 
which at first will puzzle us to analyze or explain. The first 
quality that strikes us is the absence of all effort. Everything 
seems to be done with an ease which gives an impression of 
no apparent effort. He speaks less than is common and with 
less pretension when he does speak, yet his idea is conveyed and 
his will is promptly done. When he addresses an individual or 
a class, attention comes not as if it were extorted by fear’ or 
even paid by conscience as a duty, but cordially and willingly. 
He does not seem to be attempting anything with anybody, yet 
his work is done and done remarkably well. He is vigilant, but 
his vigilance never degenerates into espionage which begets con- 
tempt on the part of any honest manly boy. He makes few 
rules, but they have been carefully considered and weighed be- 
fore they are framed. Once made, they bind all, and obedience 
to them is enforced strictly. 

He is just and impartial. He does not blame or punish the 
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class for the fault of an individual. He knows boys and he 
understands that no kindness he can show will compensate for 
the alienation of companions from the object of his partiality, 
and that it is no uncommon thing to see a boy who is favored 
by his teacher goaded into rebellion and idleness in order to 
recover the esteem of those on whose companionship his hap- 
piness mainly depends. The conscientious teacher remembers 
always that his duty is to extend his care to his entire class, 
while his besetting temptation is to concentrate his attention on 
_individuals. He is possessed of a moral courage which dares 
criticism of parents and pupils in the performance of his legiti- 
mate duty. He is tactful and patient, but also frank and per- 
sistent. He is kind, not weak, sympathetic, not malleable. He is 
scholarly and studious and continually seeking new sources from 
which to enrich his store of knowledge so that he may better 
illustrate, explain and amplify the question at issue. He wishes 
to have his pupils “drink from a running stream and not from 
a stagnant pool”. He teaches from a vital, animated, enthusiastic 
mind, not from the ghastly pages of a lifeless text-book. There 
is variety in the matter and in the method of his teaching. He 
interests his pupils because he himself is interested, is enthusiastic 
and is able to communicate his fervor to his children. He 
teaches them to overcome difficulties, to solve their own prob- 
lems. His forms in them habits of intelligent study and instills 
into their souls a love of knowledge, for he believes that the 
work of the teacher is not so much to impart knowledge as to 
show his pupils how to get it, to help the child to help himself. 
Finally, by his patient and persevering efforts, by his ennobling 
and inspiring example, he forms the minds and fashions the 
hearts of God’s little ones in the mould of the great mind and 
the great heart of Jesus Christ, the alpha and omega of all 
true knowledge, the beginning and the end of all true life. By 
his every word and deed he instills into their souls the firm belief 
that only on submission to Divine Law can that strong faith, 
that ardent hope and that burning love, which form the bul- 
warks of society, the buttresses of true Christian character, be 
securely rooted and grounded. He convinces them that the 
study of Christ’s teachings and the practice of Christ’s methods 
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will be for them the only solution of all questions of life, as 
they have been for him the solution of all the problems of class- 
room management. 

DISCUSSION 


BrorHer G. Purp, F. S. C., De La Salle Institute, Cumberland, Md.; 
The problem of classroom management is a very broad one indeed. 
To attempt a discussion of it in the time allotted seems absurd. Yet 
in the paper we have just heard Father Fitzgerald has so completely 
covered the ground that there seems to be nothing left unsaid on the 
subject. He very forcibly points out that the ultimate end of all class- 
room management is to develop in the pupils a control of their emo- 
tions and a proper regard for the rights of others; that regularity in at- 
tendance, prompt obedience and orderly conduct are only the means 
to this end, the conditions of successful school work. This is unques-” 
tionably true, but I believe it is well for us to bear in mind that these 
conditions are essentially necessary to successful classroom maragement. 
To the young and inexperienced teacher they are often hard to secure, 
and the best means to arrive at them makes one of the most difficult and 
trying problems for all beginners in the teaching profession. Peda- 
gogical training applied to the immediate environment will often fall 
short of obtaining the desired conditions, and in his anxiety to be 
successful the young teacher is apt to make use of means which Father 
Fitzgerald and all educators must condemn as unworthy of a Christian 
teacher. : 

It seems needless to state here how important it is that every teacher 
begin his or her lifework under the prudent direction of a competent 
supervising principal who will ever be ready to give assistance and 
advice which will lead the novice over the pitfalls that beset his way 
during the first years of his teaching career. 

Another point referred to in Father Fitzgerald’s paper is the over- 
crowded conditions which unfortunately are yet to be found in some 
schools, although a great improvement has been made in this matter 
during the past few years, I have seen teachers who were able to main- 
tain some outward appearance of order under such conditions, but I do 
not think any teacher can do reasonable justice to each and every pupil 
of a class of more than fifty children. In the grammar classes over- 
crowding is not such a common practice, but in the primary grades I 
have seen Sisters with classes of more than one hundred pupils. Is this 
just or fair to the Catholic school system? Is it just to the teacher, or 
is it just to the pupils for whom school systems and teachers are? 
Where such conditions obtain, is it any wonder that we find a large 
number of mentally defective children? Can we expect teachers to de- 
velop lofty ideals in the unfolding minds of young children in the face 
of such difficulties? Or is it reasonable to expect such children to be 
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stimulated by supernaiural motives in the ordinary actions of their 
every day school-life? 

Our Sisters have courageously devoted their lives and energies to 
the work of Christian education. Each one of them would, I believe, 
make any sacrifice that might be demanded, if by so doing she could 
promote the temporal or eternal welfare of the ninety-nine or even 
reclaim the one straying sheep; but is it not demanding too much un- 
necessary sacrifice when we expose the health and even the lives of our 
devoted teaching Sisters in overcrowded or unsanitary schoolrooms? 
Father Fitzgerald has told us of the environment that does not make 
for successful class management. If every effort be made by teachers 
and pastors to remedy such physical defects wherever they obtain, a 
long stride will be made towards the ultimate end of the school. 

To be a successful disciplinarian a teacher/ must have authority over 
his pupils. This authority is not necessarily inherent in the teacher. 
It can be cultivated by any person who is earnest in his endeavors. 
There is seldom a lack of discipline in a class where the pupils are con- 
vinced that the teacher is master of all he teaches. The teacher who 
is desirous of success will not only make ‘a serious study of the 
subjects he teaches, but he will select what the best authorities suggest as 
the proper method of presenting the matter and adjust it to the age 
and intellectual development of his pupils: A teacher who is compelled 
to have recourse to the text to verify his or the pupil’s statements, is 
jeopardizing his authority over his class. This is especially true in the 
elementary school where the pupils, more than in the higher schools, are 
likely to seek flaws in the conduct and ability of their teachers. Each 
day’s work should be carefully planned, and the teacher should always 
have on his desk an outline with some suggestions as to the best 
method of its presentation. 

The prudent teacher will ever appear before his pupils in the role 
of a sympathetic guide and counsellor. He will not forget that the 
pupils are human and like himself have natural desires and impulses 
which they must be trained to control. If the teacher is irritable, in- 
consistent, or unjust towards the pupils, he will be despised. His example 
in controlling himself in trying circumstances will be much more effective 
than his precept or counsel. A teacher who does not enjoy the con- 
fidence and esteem of his pupils may impart to them some knowledge of 
language, mathematics, history and even of Christian doctrine, but he 
will never. develop in them those high and noble ideals which are the 
main purpose of our Catholic school system. 





THE LESSON-PLAN 


BROTHER JOHN GARVIN, S. M., ST. MARTIN’S ACADEMY, BALTI- 
MORE, MD. 


The work of school teaching has often seemed to me like the 
game of see-saw; an up-and-down, a go-and-come, a give-and- 
take, a changing-off between the teacher and the pupil. The 
scene of this educational see-saw is the schoolroom; the time is 
the recitation; the swaying plank is the lesson; the pivot on 
which it rocks is the text-book; the parties in the game are the 
teacher and the pupil. We all know the simple rules of the 
game—to adjust the center according to the weight on both sides, 
and then to rise and sink by turns. But the see-saw of school 
teaching and learning sometimes neglects the rules; the center 
of gravity is not always well-adjusted, and there is often an 
unequal distribution of weight or of force. This center of 
gravity of the classroom work is a most important point. It 
lies somewhere between the effort of the teacher and the cor- 
responding efforts of the pupils; between the preparation of the 
teacher and the preparation of the pupils; between the explana- 
tion by the teacher and the recitation by the pupils. 

We are all very much used to hearing — and perhaps of say- 
ing—that the pupils ought to study their lessons more diligently. 
Let us change the tune, and consider the proposition that the 
teacher, on his side, must also prepare his lessons. Preparation 
on the teacher’s side is of three kinds: remote, proximate and 
immediate. Remote preparation is his general education; proxi- - 
mate preparation is his normal-school training; the immediate 
preparation may be termed his Lesson-Plan. 


There are three essentials parts in a Lesson-Plan: 


ist — The Review of the subject-matter of the lessons 
the What? 
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2nd — The Assignment of the next lesson 
3rd — The Explanation of the subject-matter 


The Review is the teacher’s own immediate study-time; the 
Assignment is the determining time; the Explanation is the cal- 
culating time—and these three processes are completed in the 
presence of the pupils, where the Explanation is consuinmated, 
in a sort of sowing-time, in preparation for the Recitation, which 
is the reaping time. In the Review, the teacher is a student, 
amassing and arranging; in the Assignment, he is a judge, de- 
liberating and deciding; in the Explanation he is himself—a 
teacher, preparing for his critical work of demonstrating and 
for his final work of transmitting. 

And permit me to say that even in this very writing of my 
~ essay, I had, as it were, to take a dose of my own prescription. 
In drawing up my sketch for this paper on the Lesson-Plan, I 
had to go through the three processes of every good Lesson-Plan. 
First, I had to gather the material for my essay—that is the 
Review. Second, I had to limit myself to a certain field to be 
covered within a definite time; the field—the Parish School De- 
partment, the time—the half-hour—that is the Assignment. 
Third, I had to choose and determine my mode of presentation 
and of demonstration—that is the Explanation. 

The Lesson-Plan is the humble, and hidden, and lonely part 
of the teacher’s work. Compared to the Recitation, for which 
it is the preparation, it is dull and dreary, but it is the very 
foundation of the work of teaching. The work of the Lesson- 
Plan affords a practice in the most effective kind of pedagogy—a 
pedagogy in the concrete. It is a training at first hand, by actual 
learning how to teach some particular lesson. There is no 
_ vague and general question, “How shall I teach?” but there 
arises the definite, and pertinent and specific question, “How 
shall I teach this lesson?” 

There are formal processes in the Lesson-Plan, but I need 
not mention them here in an assembly of practical teachers, 
where my mission is that of the ordinary missionary, to exhort, 
to encourage, and to remind of old and well-worn truths, rather 
than attempt to teach anything new. 
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At its best, the Lesson-Plan is only the teacher’s chart, which 
guides him but does not govern him. An inflexible method in 
the Lesson-Plan would only prove a hindrance instead of a help. 
Even though the teacher prefers to work out a plan by a series 
of formal steps, he knows and feels that this formality is only 
for his own use, and that the process of teaching the same lesson 
at the Recitation must adapt itself to circumstances. The teacher 
must make a Lesson-Plan, but he need not teach from that plan. 
The all-pervading human element of the schoolroom will force 
some modifications. 

The work of the Lesson-Plan will also vary with the various 
grades of the school. The two elements in the preparation of 
every lesson, Matter and Method, the contents and the manner, 
the What and the How, will enter in different proportions as the 
grades advance. The sum-total of the work of the Lesson-Plan - 
would seem to be a constant quantity, but not equally distributed 
between the Matter and the Method. In the lower grades, mat- 
ter is small in quantity, but method becomes all-important. 
There is not much to teach in the primary grades, but the ques- 
tion of how to teach becomes all the more important. The gap 
between the teacher and the pupils is wider, and calls for more 
planning of method and of means to bridge it over. As the 
grades advance, the amount of matter increases, but ‘on the 
other hand, method becomes correspondingly easier. The in- 
_ creasing ability and experience of the pupil enable him to meet 
the teacher further on his way, and make the gap between the 
teaching mind and the learning mind always less and less. It 
is more difficult to teach reading in the primary grades than 
rhetoric to a high school class; more wearing on the nerves of 
the teacher of the third grade to impart the method of long 
division than for the high school teacher to manage a class in 
quadratics or geometry. 

Method makes the work of the teacher more difficult than 
matter, and method is therefore the principal solicitude in the 
work of the Lesson-Plan. Method is the concern of the teacher, 
while matter is the concern of the pupil. 

There are various factors before the teacher as he approaches 
the preparation of his class-work. Directly before him lies the 
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lesson itself; the laws, facts or principles which he must teach. 
These are fixed and invariable. Further away is the class .wait- 
ing for his instruction ; there is an end of the fixed and invariable; 
the ever-shifting and changing human element crowds in. Facts 
and laws and processes to be taught, are comfortable and docile; 
they “stay put”; but the class is a variable element, and calls 
for the maximum of method and means. 


The Lesson-Plan orients the teacher in regard to these differ- 
ent factors of his class-work. Review makes him familiar with 
the facts and laws which he must teach. Assignment, the second 
step, makes him familiar with the arrangement and treatment 
of the text-book. Explanation, the third step, forces him to 
study methods, to contrive ways and means by which he will be 
able to transmit his knowledge to the class, — in fact, to fulfill 
the most decisive and important operation of the whole process 
—to teach. In the Lesson-Plan, the teacher takes his own bear- 
ings, and he is then ready to guide his class. The Lesson-Plan 
forms him, and he is then ready to form and to inform his 
class. For, the teacher is a guide as well as a master. In fact, 
he is a master only.in order that he may be the better guide. 
Pupils suffer more from un-direction than from mis-direction. 
They have never seen the things they are to study. The country 
and the landscape are all new to them, but the teacher has been 
exploring the ground ; he has come back with a good map, a well- 
drawn Lesson-Plan, and he is able to guide his pupils intelli-. 
gently. 

But we sometimes find ourselves opposed by theorists who tell 
us: “There is nothing in all this talk of method in teaching, 
and this work of drawing up Lesson-Plans. Knowledge is 
power, and knowledge gives power. Know your subject, and 
you will teach it well.” No serious and conscientious teacher 
is ever deceived by such clap-trap.. He feels and knows that he 
needs this immediate preparation. Public speakers, actors, 
singers, all tell us that it never pays to slight the public, or to 
look with contempt or indifference on any audience. Experience 
has taught them to look with respect on the public of any kind 
and to do their best, even before the most uncritical of assem- 
blies. We teachers can learn from these public performers. We 
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face ignorant classes, perhaps uncritical classes, but surely not 
unappreciative classes. Whatever else a class may be, it is 
surely not unimpressionable. On the contrary, the very new- 
ness and susceptibility of youth ought to make the teacher all 
the more careful in his preparation to meet them. 


And even if necessity would not dictate the duty of the Les- 
son-Plan, self-interest would induce it. The wise teacher feels 
_that he needs this preparation in order to be ready and com- 
fortable ; the ambitious teacher feels that he needs it in order to 
be fresh and interesting. The interested teacher feels that he 
ought to give his pupils to drink from out of the running, spark- 
ling waters ‘of an active mind, daily replenished and daily 
refreshened ; he will never try to regale them by ladling out stale 
and insipid water stored away in caves of long ago. In fact, in 
proportion as we grow older and more experienced, and as we 
take comfort in the thought that we are also growing more skill- 
ful and better informed, in that same proportion we should fear 
staleness and monotony — because in the profession of teaching 
staleness and monotony are sister and brother to advancing age. 

Ah me! what a pity it is for the “satisfied” teacher, that, while 
his discipline and his experience are daily improving with ad- 
vancing age, his class preparation, his Lesson-Plans, are more 
and more slighted, through the very insidious thought that he 
is getting better in every way, only because he is getting older! 
He loses his grip upon the present because he feels more com- 
fortable in the past. Because he has made acquisitions in his 
earlier days, he thinks that he has stored up enough for all time; 
he neglects present improvements, and even condemns newer 
ideas and methods as troublesome. He becomes a mere peddler 
in words, a man of no-inspiration, because he has lost his own 
interest. He becomes a mere tradesman-teacher, who has ceased 
to teach with vigor and freshness because he has ceased to 
accumulate with avidity; a mere mechanical drudge, who auto- 
matically goes ahead on an impulse from long ago. By dint of 
time, these journeymen-teachers, these day-laborers at the work 
of “keeping school,” find themselves gathering experience and 
skill. Things are getting easier for them, and they take heart 
that they themselves are advancing, when they are merely 
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“marking time.” They attribute to themselves the merit which 
really belongs to the clock in the church-steeple, and to the 
calendar on the wall; the only part which they have had in this 
mechanical improvement was to remain alive and sane. 


Oh! how comfortable and welcome it would be for such 
teachers if there were also a mechanical method of lesson- 
planning, as there is a mechanical method for discipline. But 
the Lesson-Plan still remains and will forever remain more a 
matter of man than of method, more of life and freshness, of 
initiative and spontaneous inspiration than of mechanics and of 
dumb machinery. Such mechanical men should remember that 
“planning and preliminaries” is after all only. “preliminary 
planning.” 

Time spent in the actual details of the Lesson-Plan is never 
time lost. Indeed, it is the best kind of economy, because it 
saves time and worry in the classroom, where time is most 
precious and where worry is most pernicious. A-series of good 
Lesson-Plans makes the teacher not only ready, but even anxious 
for the day’s work. The prepared teacher opens his class with 
comfort of mind, with the consolation of duty done, of work 
foreseen and of difficulties discounted. Try this tonic of the 
Lesson-Plan, even in the most acute cases, such as the day before 
the re-opening of school after a pleasant Christmas or Easter 
vacation. Prepare every item of class-work in detail for the 
opening day, and see how the enforced interest. will react upon 
us, and beget a real interest, even an anxiety to meet our classes 
again. 

The teacher who has prepared his Lesson-Plans gains both 
the attention and the activity of his pupils, —and this is the 
very triumph of the art of teaching. He feels that he has some- 
thing worth while imparting, and that he has also made himself 
worth imparting it; his pupils catch the infection of his earnest- 
ness; they respond to his efforts, because he “speaks as one 
“having authority.” He is prepared for his real work, and he 
is at last what he really professes to be —a teacher. Any little 
man can walk into a classroom unprepared, and hear a recita- 
tion ; any little mind can check off the points of a memory-lesson, 
or hold his stop-watch against the time of a pupil’s recitation, 
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but it takes a teacher of ample preparation to guide a recitation, 
to make the most of the activities of the pupils and the re- 
sources of the lesson, — and such a teacher is only that one who 
has faithfully plodded through the drudgery of the Lesson-Plan 
at one end, and who has gloriously mastered the art of the Les- 
son-Plan at the other. Only such a teacher can easily and suc- 
cessfully compass the end which he has set before himself in 
the Lesson-Plan, —a good and effective recitation — for, if the 
recitation is the most important event in the classroom, the very 
center of the school-system, then the Lesson-Plan, which alone 
insures the success of the recitation, is the most important pre- 
liminary to the work of the classroom. 

We now come to analyze the Lesson-Plan into its three com- 
ponent parts, and to discuss each element separately. 

The Lesson-Plan as we have seen consists of a Review of the 
subject-matter, the Assignment of the lesson and the Explana- 
tion —all in so far as they are prepared in the privacy of the 
teacher’s study, before they are consummated in the recitation. 


THE REVIEW 


The Review is an intensive study of the lesson. It is a gather- 
ing of the material, with a view to the work of determining the 
next assignment and the best means of explanation. It is a 
dissolving of the lesson into its elements, a keen penetration by 
the X-rays of the intellect into the very structure of the subject, 
so as to determine its frame-work. Review turns entirely upon 
matter, and not at all upon method. It answers only to the 
What? and not to the Why? or the How? These questions will 
be answered in the Explanation. But if there be no method in 
the Review, there is a manner, and universal practice and ex- 
perience are in favor of writing out the lesson in a form of 
digest. The real labor of the Lesson-Plan begins in this humble 
work of pen and ink. In this review of familiar matter, learned 
long ago, taught over and over again, and still again to be taught, 
it is almost impossible to hold the attention to the end without 
recourse to writing. . 

The manner is simple. Let the teacher read the lesson care- 
fully, with pen in hand, and let him write the main ideas. Then 
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let him re-read this abstract and condense it a second time, and 
even a third or fourth time, until he has “boiled the body to the 
bones.” This will give him-a scaffolding on which to erect his 
plan. 

Review is therefore a reductoin of the lesson to its lowest 
terms; it is making a pattern on which to sketch the Assignment 
and to weave the Explanation. Supervisors in the public schools 
require such written plans from their teachers to prove ability. 
Critic-teachers in the Normal school require them from the prac- 
tice-teachers under their instruction, to prove correctness. Prin- 
cipals require them from their assistants to prove preparedness. 

In our own teaching organizations we have the same practice 
for the same purposes. Every Brother of Mary has his “class- 
book” in which he sketches his day’s work and his lesson-plans, 
and he must submit this book to the director at stated intervals, 
and to the Brother-Inspector on his annual visit, in order to 
prove at-once his general ability, his immediate correctness, and 
his conscientious daily preparation. 

The ideal Review in the Lesson-Plan is not a mere reading 
and re-reading, or even a condensing and a re-condensing. It 
is a successful analysis and synthesis, a taking apart and re- 
building, with yiew to develop what may be called the “categoric 
sense,” that peculiar power of generalizing by which the mind 
can see the class, (the category in the words of Aristotle,) in 
which any fact belongs and trace it back and back, up and up, 
through sub-head and head, through species and genus, until it 
reaches its final category. This categoric sense is the highest 
achievement of careful and analytic reading; it is the fruit of 
long and systematic study. Without this analytic insight, the 
Review remains largely mechanical. It is only when facts and 
laws and principles are sent back to their proper classification 
that there can be a judicious assignment and an adequate ex- 
planation. 

: THE ASSIGNMENT 


Assignment is the second step in the Lesson-Plan. It is a 
fitting of the lesson to the class; the establishment of a relation 
between the pupil and the subject-matter, and as such it should 
be judicious and definite — judicious as regards the pupils, 
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definite as regards the subject-matter. A judicious teacher re- 
members that in every class there are three kinds of pupils: 
at the top, the bright and industrious; in the middle, the less 
intelligent, but faithful and diligent; at the end, the lazy, the 
unwilling, the tricky, — and the stupid. The teacher must strike 
a balance, not between the extremes, but between the intelligent 
and the willing. In this connection I love to recall a reflection 
made by the great John Ruskin, in speaking of a man’s attitude 
to his life-work. He remarks that three conditions must be 
fulfilled before any man can really do his daily work well: 


1st — He must know how to do it. 
2nd — He must like it. 
3rd — He must not have too much of it. 


This might at first seem quite obvious and commonplace, but 
there is in reality a deep knowledge of the philosophy of life 
displayed in these three conditions, and which will be clear to 
any serious and conscientious teacher without any further ex- 
planation. No reasonable teacher who has prepared his assign- 
ment will give too much of a lesson, and no conscientious teacher 
will give too little. It is only the unprepared teacher, the one 
who has slighted his Lesson-Plan, who assigns lessons too long 
or too short. We can imagine such a teacher coming unprepared 
to the assignment of the next lesson. Perhaps we have been 
there ourselves at times, when other duties pressed, when over- 
work prevented, or when pleasure had called us away, and we 
found ourselves short of time for our Lesson-Plan. 

“Let me see, says the teacher, after he has heard 
the history or geography lesson, “for your next lesson you may 
take... ..-. the ‘next page .. . . no, the next two 
pages . . . . no, make it a page and a half. Yes a page 
and a half will be just right.” He does not feel “just right” 
about it himself, but it sounds more reassuring to himself to 
say so. Or it may be a lesson in spelling and definition, and he 
bethinks himself of his measure by the foot-rule. ‘Take the 
next column . . . . anda half’ —the extra half is added 
to produce an effect of exactness and of deliberation, as if he 
came to the class fully prepared for the smallest details. Imi- 


9? 
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tation is the sincerest homage, and this tribute to preparedness 
is surely an homage to the duty of the Lesson-Plan. Or it may 
be a lesson in arithmetic. He has prepared no assignment, so 
he does the next best thing —he simulates preparedness. He 
takes up his book and looks for the place, while he tries to throw 
himself into a judicial frame of mind. ‘Now for the next les- 
son . . . . you'll take the next ten problems” 

(Ten always seems to fit anywhere in arithmetic for is it not 
built on the decimal system ?). 

Again, it may be a task in arithmetic. He has given tasks 
out of his thumb before, and no one would have suspected it. 
He goes about the process with a deliberation and an assurance 
which are not at all of innocence. He must talk against time 
in order to get his bearings, so he makes an introduction: “Now, 
I’m going to give you a hard task . . . . a very hard task 

(he is having somewhat of a hard task himself) 

“the task might not be very long . . . . (he is 
right, it might not, because he does not know himself yet) 
, but you'll be ready for it I know . .. . (he’s 
getting ready for. it himself as he pages through the book look- 
ing for something he never lost) . . . . I’m sure you'll 
find it hard at the beginning” . . . . (he found it hard 
himself) . . . . “but the work will get easier as you go 
ahead” . . . . (he finds himself getting ahead also) 
: “Now, there are some fine problems that I’ve se- 
lected, (he doesn’t say when) on page sixty-something 
: Take the first seven.” . . . . (seven sounds de- 
liberate and creates an impression of forethought). These 
scenes and devices may seem unworthy, but at least they have 
the merit of trying to appear what the teacher knows he should 
be — that is, “prepared.” It is the flattery of imitation again, the 
homage which pretence pays to the genuine. 

Again, there are teachers who deliberately displace — and 
thereby misplace the assignment. They let the assignment wait 
until the end of the class-hour and make it depend upon the reci- 
tation. As far as the class is able to recite, and as far as the 
teacher cares—-or dares—to explain, these two factors de- 
termine the next assignment. This amounts to making the 
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assignment depend upon two very uncertain and unworthy con- 
ditions; it is practically allowing the class to set the pace, and 
the humor of the teacher to determine the next lap. When 
the teacher comes to the work of Assignment he needs a little 
of that dramatic power of throwing himself into the position 
of his pupils. To the experienced and resourceful teacher any 
lesson may seem easy enough, but the point of view and the 
limited experience of the pupil make the lesson look quite dif- 
ferent to him. 

Minute details may not be wise in every part of the Lesson- 
Plan, but in the Assignment, minute directions are well in place. 
In fact, the teacher may be almost meticulous in his details. 
To count the number of sentences in a history or a geography 
lesson, to weigh the difficult points in a set of grammar rules or 
in problems of arithmetic, to count and weigh the difficulty of a 
number of words to be defined —all this may look like small 
business to the superficial teacher, but it also means big business 
for the pupils in the limited area of their acitivity. The best 
assurance of a judicious and definite assignment is a judicious 
and sympathetic frame of mind, and a rigorous definiteness and 
determination to fit the lesson to the class, until such a time as 
in the subsequent explanation and recitation, the teacher is able 
to fit the class to the lesson. 


THE EXPLANATION 


The Explanation is the third and last part of the Lesson-Plan. 
It must be fully prepared in private before it is delivered in the 
class. The better the private planning, the better the public 
delivery ; the more comprehensive the preparation, the more terse 
and effective will be the Explanation when once it is consum- 
mated before the pupils. In the Review of the lesson, the 
teacher was a student, re-reading, amassing, studying. In the 
Assignment he was the task-master imposing a lesson. Here at 
last in his plan of Explanation he is himself — a teacher, getting 
ready for his important work of Transmission in the Recitation. 
The Explanation must be prepared, revised and condensed, be- 
fore the opening of class, else it will degenerate into a mere talk 
on the teacher’s part and a mere listening on the pupil’s part. 
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And here is the very place where the educational see-saw is 
thrown out of balance. It is safe to assert that most teachers 
either over-do or under-do the Explanation because they have 
not properly prepared it in the Lesson-Plan. Too much burden 
is shifted one way or the other, either on the teacher or on the 


class. 


Here lies the very crux of the difficulty. It is a question of 
maximum and minimum; of how much the teacher is to explain 
in order to get his pupils to understand, and how little he is 
to help them in order to lead them to study the rest by them- 
selves. The acme of skillful Explanation is reached when the 
teacher reveals just enough of what is contained in the lesson 
to stimulate in the pupils not only a desire, but a determination 
to get the rest by themselves. 


Explanation is the teacher’s special work. It is his end of 
the educational see-saw, while the Recitation is the pupil’s end. 
In the Explanation the teacher recites and the pupils listen. In 
the ensuing Recitation the pupils speak and the teacher listens. 
The Recitation will improve as the Explanation improves; the 
Recitation will lag and drag as the Explanation lags and drags. 
Any teacher who slights his Lesson-Plan in private, will find 
himself unequal to the explanation before the class. An anxious 
and interested mother, who had long wrestled with the lessons 
of her boy whom she was trying to help, wrote to the teacher : — 
“Dear sir, If you will please explain the lessons to my boy and 
show him how to prepare them, I will attend to the recitation 
myself.” She was not all wrong. 


It is interesting to consider the two sides of a classroom as 
they will appear at the consummation of the Explanation. Here 


on one side of the desk is the mature, trained, earnest and skill- 
ful teacher. There, on the other side are the pupils, inexperienced 
ignorant, untrained, not over-serious, and perhaps not over-en- 


enthusiastic. 


Here also on the teacher’s side lies the lesson, which 


he must eventually transmit to his pupils, and which the pupils 


must confirm to themselves by study. Here at last we have the 
two results that must be aimed at by every teacher in preparing 
his Explanation — the two critical labors which should be the 
outcome of every Lesson-Plan — namely, Transmission, and In- 
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spiration to study. The Explanation should transmit and it 
should inspire; should remove some difficulties, and should en- 
courage the pupils to overcome the rest. Indeed, the whole 
process of the Lesson-Plan is properly a study in Transmission 
and a study in Inspiration. Everything else is subservient to 
this final demand: the lesson must be transmitted; it must be 
passed on to where it really belongs, — into the minds of the 
pupils by the trained effort of the teacher in transmission, and 
it must be rooted and fixed therein by the corresponding effort 
of the pupil in study. 

These two results, Transmission and Inspiration, must be at- 
tained in order to clinch and confirm all the previous endeavor 
of the teacher. If there be no transmission, then all the work 
of the Lesson-Plan falls short at the critical point. Review, 
Assignment, Explanation, all die still-born; they fail in the very 
breach;.they shipwreck in port at the very moment when they 
were expected to reach their destination and achieve their final 
purpose. 

For the teacher to express himself is a very small part of the 
business; very small and unimportant as compared with im- 
pressing himself; the aim of the whole process of teaching is 
to transmit and to inspire. Transmission is the connecting link 
which couples the teacher’s mind with the mind of the learner, 
and Inspiration is the force which survives and operates in 
study by the pupil, after the impetus of the teacher has been 
withdrawh. The teacher’s real work is therefore largely a ques- 
tion of transmission. He is an interpreter between the lesson 
and the pupil. It matters not greatly how much he knows; the 
matter is how much he transmits ; not how much he accumulates, 
but how much he communicates. He is not a reservoir, but a 
channel; he need not hold capaciously, but he must transmit 
effectively. He must be a good conductor, in the electrical sense, 
passing on what he receives, and passing it economically and 
abundantly. 

Gold is far more valuable than copper in the terms of ex- 
change, but in the transmission of the electrical current, copper 
is the king among metals. In the same sense, many a copper 
teacher does far better service in the classroom than many a 
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richly-stored and golden teacher. Here we have the explanation 
why the most learned teachers are not necessarily the most 
efficient and successful teachers. It is in the discrepancy be- 
tween acquisition and transmission. Even young teachers of 
limited experience sometimes surpass older men in the pro- 
fession. It is not because they are younger or fresher men, but 
because they are better conductors. They have a greater voltage, 
though they have less amperage, and we know that the real 
efficiency in transmission is largely the force behind the current, 
rather than its volume. Transmission is the very quintessence 
of the Lesson-Plan; its reason of being. Whatever the teacher 
studies, he seeks at once to make useful to his pupils. He always 
looks for the handle of any knowledge he acquires, and once 
he has gotten hold of the handle, he also looks for the spout 
through which to pour it. 

The preparation of the Explanation looks more to the method 
than to matter. Almost any teacher can furnish the matter 
of a lesson, but not every one can choose the best method of 
explanation. The matter is fixed and invariable, but there are 
many methods. And among these many methods there is only 
one best method, and it is the duty of the teacher in his Lesson- 
Plan to discover this one best method. 


In a phonographic record there are two distinct processes, 
the recording and the reproducing. Both processes are inter- 
dependent; the recording process would be useless without the 
subsequent reproducing, and the reproducing would be impossible 
without the previous recording. It is the same in the process 
of teaching; there is a recording process and a reproducing 
process. The teacher records, the pupils reproduce. Now. 
when a phonographic record is to be made, note what careful 
preparations are entered into. A hundred and a thousand repro- 
ductions will depend upon that single record. This careful 
preparation for the recording process is equivalent to the care- 
ful preparation of the Lesson-Plan. The recording process is 
the teacher’s Explanation before the class; the reproduction is 
the recitation. The recitation depends upon the explanation; 
the explanation depends upon the Lesson-Plan. 

The recitation process in the classroom, like the reproduction 
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process of a phonographic record, is the most interesting part 
of the work, while the work of the Lesson-Plan is often dull 
and uninteresting. But it is always so in important achieve- 
ments: the preparation is long and slow, the consummation is 
short and quick. The campaign of a war drags along for weeks 
and months and years, with nine-tenths of dreary drudgery and 
patient preparation; the ensuing battle comes quick and un- 
awares. Long and patient preparation has always been the 
price of genuine and lasting success. Even God Himself has 
given us the example. Jesus spent thirty years of hidden life in 
preparation for an active life of only three years. 

It is thus with the Lesson-Plan. And I am afraid that this 
attempt at a dry dissertation on so dry a subject has been doubly 
dull and unattractive. But the toil of the Lesson-Plan is part 
of the “hidden life” of the teacher. In the privacy of his study 
he prepares his class by a conscientious devotion to that more 
difficult and obscure process for which much of his education 
was a distant preparation—a work which is seldom accom- 
panied by any of those personal and intimate human interests 
which make the Recitation so interesting, a work of humble 
and unappreciated, but faithful devotion, such as underlies every 
really lasting achievement, — it is the silent, hidden work of the 


Lesson-Plan. 
DISCUSSION 


Rev. Micuaev J. Larkin, Associate Superintendent of Parish Schools, 
New York: Brother Garvin has suited the action to the word. He has 
given us a splendid example of the lesson-plan in his own carefully 
planned paper. 

He has called our attention to the importance of his subject. When 
we reflect how precious are the days and hours of school life to the 
little ones before us, how much of their future worth and happiness 
are bound up with the way this time is spent, we are more and more 
impressed with the necessity, cost the labor what it may, of adopting 
every means which may be found helpful toward the best employment of 
the golden moments we have at our disposal in the classroom. A most 
effective means is the lesson-plan, such as it has been outlined to you 
this morning. 

Pupils are not slow to recognize the teacher who goes about her work 
in a half-hearted, haphazard fashion, with the inevitable result of in- 
difference, a weakening of discipline, and increasing disorder. They 
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are equally alert to the teacher who brings to her subject careful thought, 
adequate preparation, and systematic method. Our most successful 
teachers never lose sight of the importance of this immediate prepara- 
tion of their daily work, and because of this they are successful. Inter- 
est soon vanishes when nothing new is found either in the matter or 
the method of- presenting it. No amount of knowledge of the science 
of education in general, or even broad culture or experience, can be 
brought forward as an excuse for neglecting the daily lesson-plan; for 
the problem that confronts the teacher at each period of the day is not, 
how to teach in general, but rather, how shall I teach this particular 
subject to this particular group of children. 

In preparing a lesson-plan, it is well in the first place to settle upon 
and formulate the aim to be reached through the recitation. This goal 
being fixed, all illustrations, examples and suggestions should be made 
conducive to this end. Obviously the most important point of all is a 
clear, comprehensive knowledge of the subject to be taught. No amount 
of method will compensate for failure here. This specific knowledge of 
the subject under consideration should be enlarged, broadened and given 
an added interest by careful observation of those things which make a 
special appeal to the child’s mind. 


The matter of the lesson having: been mastered, the next thought 
concerns the presentation, and here we should keep before our minds 
the child’s point of, view, following the psychological rather than the 
logical method. “It may seem logical,” says Prof. Strayer, “in teaching 
India to a sixth grade class, to treat of prevailing winds, surface 
features, climate, vegetation, animals, mineral products, and people; but 
the children whose teacher approaches this subject by asking them to try 
to discern why they have had such terrible famines in India, probably 
remembers more of the geography of India to-day than those who have 
followed the adult logical order.” 

The two main elements then in the preparation of our plan are, subject- 
matter and method of presentation, and they are to be approached sep- 
arately and in this order. The subject-matter is first to be digested, 
reduced to its lowest terms, and its most salient points noted under 
appropriate headings and subheadings. This constitutes just what we 
hope to be able to impart to our class at the recitation period. The 
method of presentation embraces the means by which we hope to ac- 
complish this end, and is arranged in such a manner that its several 
divisions correspond to the points indicated for development in our 
study of the subject-matter. 

A word might be said here on the matter of summaries and reviews. 
A summary or recapitulation of the ground covered should be made 
at each main point of the teacher’s plan. ‘Also frequent reviews are to 
be encouraged, say once a week, of the subject-matter gone over in 
that period. In their anxiety to get through a certain portion of their 
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subject in a stated time, there is a marked tendency on the part of many 
teachers to neglect this. It is a mistake. The review is a matter of 
great moment to the effective teaching of any branch. Without it, 
pupils soon lose sight of the coherence and continuity of the subject 
they are studying, and a full and complete grasp is never attained. 
The older pupils may be easily taught to make written summaries for 
themselves by indicating the various divisions and subdivisions of the 
subject, and through the use of diagrams, brackets, etc., showing the 
logical connection of each part with the rest. 

The principle of correlation should also be constantly before the 
teacher’s mind in devising her daily plan. This principle, founded upon 
the law of apperception and the association of ideas, exercises an ever 


‘widening influence upon modern pedagogical method. Its aim is that “no 


piece of knowledge should be left isolated, unassociated with other 
pieces of knowledge.” As defined by McMurray, it is “such a connection 
between the parts of each study, and such a spinning of relations be- 
tween different sciences, that unity may spring out of variety of knowl- 
edge.” Let each truth be so presented, whenever this is possible, that 
the knowledge obtained from other subjects may be called upon to 
clarify and supplement it, to the end that a more comprehensive grasp 
may be acquired of the question in point, in all its relations. We should 
determine then in our preparation just where and how this correlation 
is to be introduced, thus securing a saving of time together with greater 
ease and facility in the classroom. We know that religion lends itself 
to correlation more generally than any other subject of the curriculum. 
History, too, presents wonderful possibilities in this direction. Not 
only may it be most effectively correlated with geography, but with 
language and literature as well, and this by selecting for study the 
best specimens in poetry and prose, dealing with historical events; by 
assigning historical subjects for written composition; essays upon events 
commemorated on our public holidays; and oral discussion of the same. 

Brother Garvin has well reminded us that we are to be to our pupils 
not only a source of instruction, but of inspiration; that our aim should 
be not only the imparting of knowledge but the inculcation of habits and 
principles which will affect their daily action. Far more important than 
learning and knowledge are conduct and character, and in the pursuit 
of her daily task, let the teacher employ every means to this end that 
the several subjects afford. Let her never lose sight of the training of 
the will. It is the will which chooses, decides and controls action. 

It was the Greatest of Teachers who said: “If you know these 
things, blessed are you if you do them.” The catechism lesson is not 
ended with the recitation of the pupils, or the explanation of the text on 
the part of the teacher, however perfect these may be. There still re- 
mains the work of inspiration. “Tf you know these things, blessed are 
you if you do them.” Should the lesson deal, for example, with the 
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most Blessed Eucharist, the final impression left upon the pupil’s mind 
should be a deeper, more abiding love of our Divine Saviour in this 
adorable Sacrament of the Altar; a heartfelt desire and resolve to receive 
Him more frequently in holy Communion; a disposition of greater rev- 
erence in and about the church because of His presence in the tabernacle. 
Or if the subject should deal with the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, a 
desire to assist at it more often and with increased fervor; to apply its 
treasures of grace to the loved ones who have gone before; to real- 
ize more deeply the awful loss to the soul of omitting it, especially when , 
the Church commands us to be present. Our best efforts should be 
directed towards the translation of knowledge into principles of life 
and action. The teaching of Bible history and the history of our 
holy Church will be found to serve this purpose admirably. Likewise 
the reading lesson, history, and general literature. The thoughtful 
teacher finds in the reading lesson more than a mere reading lesson. 
She so conducts it as to make it appeal to the hearts and wills of her 
pupils. To cause them to. feel, for example, the sweetness of virtue, the 
pleasure that comes to one who meets obstacles and conquers them; who 
struggles and succeeds in the face of tremendous difficulties. She makes 
it convey wholesome lessons in courage, resolutidn, laudable ambition 
for success, the beauty and nobleness of self-restraint, politeness and 
courtesy. A marked characteristic of the best Christian teacher is the 
earnestness with which she seeks to inspire her pupils to useful, upright, 
holy lives, and the resourcefulness with which she makes the subject- 
matter of her daily class tend to this end. 


BrotHER SyLvan, C. F. X., Mount St. Joseph’s College, Baltimore, Md.: 
Having listened with great interest and close attention to the excellent 
paper of Brother John, we are doubtless more favorably impressed with 
the importance of the lesson-plan. His many years of experience and 
great achievements in the work of education enhance all the more the 
worth of his well-timed utterances. 


All will surely agree with Brother John that, in the educational world. 
method is more difficult than matter; hence method is the principal solici- 
tude in the work of the lesson-plan. The most important parts of this 
phase of our lesson-plan lie in our contact with the student. 


The heart being the noblest part of man’s make-up, it follows that 
it is here that we must begin and continue our educational processes. 
In pursuance of this definite aim and purpose to be accomplished, should 
we not have, as the foundation of our lesson-plan, the untiring. en- 
deavor to inculcate virtues and Christian principles into our students, 
wisely taking advantage, in all lessons when the occasion presents 
itself, of doing this Godly work?’ For instance, in trying to teach the 
principles of honesty and Christ-like charity, it will not at all be out 
of place in a grammar lesson to use appropriate sentences therefor; 
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for example, selected expressions from the Bible which, after being 
thoroughly explained according to grammatical technicalities, can also 
receive a brief religious explanation. The right kind of history and 
work on literature will of themselves often afford us ample opportunity 
of carrying out this noblest of works in the teaching of those two 
branches. 

In this the most important phase of our teaching, as well as in the 
teaching of anything whatsoever, the celebrated author of Watching an 
Hour gives us most profitable advice: “Jesus was a patient and per- 
severing teacher. Consider what pupils He had in His own friends and 
followers. Hundreds of times He repeated a lesson; hundreds of times 
they forgot it, but Jesus was patient with their dullness and persevered, 
despite their failures, until He completed their education.” 

Many teachers, after having skillfully and laboriously worked up an 
excellent lesson-plan, become fretful and discouraged because the day’s 
work is a failure according to their idea,—the pupils do not know 
everything in every lesson that has been heard for that day. Perhaps 
Bishop Spalding will help such when he says: “The combat and not 
the victory proclaims the hero.” Have we not the whole school year 
within which to teach the assigned lessons, wherefore be so fretful 
about “cramming it all in” during one day’s efforts? Our object should 
be to enable the pupils to learn that which they do not know; hence let 
us not lose our patience when they do not answer with that intelligence 
and correctness which should be expected from the philosopher only. 
Here is brought to bear a celebrated authority who says: “The best 
teacher is not necessarily or often he who knows the most, but he who 
has the most power to determine the student to self-activity; for in the 
end the mind educates itself.” 

One among many excellent means greatly calculated to make the 
student exercise this all-important activity, is a daily review wherein the 
pupils are the questioners; for, “a wise question is the half of knowl- 
edge.” In many instances, marvelous success has been met with by 
carrying on this review in the following manner: The class opened, 
for example, the grammars; the first boy, in such and such a row, asked 
a question, first naming the page where the answer is found, and immedi- 
ately all, except the two nearest the questioner, who were required to 
to be formulating a good question for their turn, had to turn to the given 
page. Upon the teacher’s designation, a student answered the question, 
using the book for the purpose. Thus, for a few minutes each day, the 
review was continued for days, weeks and months, with the gratifying 
result that an excellent knowledge of the given branch was instilled into 
the pupils’ minds, at the same time creating therein a firm conviction that, 
after all, it is not so very difficult to acquire a little knowledge. 

In this, as in all our dealings with youth, we must endeavor both to 
show confidence in the pupil, and to create an abundance of it within 
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him. How persevering and zealous is the work of that pupil who 
realizes that the teacher has true, abiding confidence in him! What an 
unpayable debt of gratitude the boy owes to that teacher who has in- 
stilled confidence into him! Milton says: “Confidence imparts a won- 
drous inspiration to its possessor. It bears him on in security, either to 
meet no danger or to find matter of glorious trial”; and “confidence in 
one’s self is the chief nurse of magnanimity.”—(Sir Philip Sidney). 

In the educational world, one of the most important aims of the 
teacher is to induce timely answers from the pupils by very logical 
and methodical questions, the nature of which will rather train the pupil 
to use previously acquired knowledge in the obtaining of new. This is 
Christ’s method in teaching the most exalted truths of holy religion. 
How easy for the mind of even the child to go from its consideration of 
the birds of the air that neither sow nor gather into barns, yet cease not 
to exist since their needs are looked after by the Maker, to a full knowl- 
edge and conviction that the same Divine Providence will watch over 
those beings that “are more valuable than many birds!” 

Next to study on our own part and the general preparation of our- 
selves, surely comes our study of the child and our close contact with 
it, which Brother John appropriately calls “that dramatic power of 
throwing himself (the teacher) into the position of his pupils.” Hence 
we must leave no stone unturned in our endeavor to acquire that in- 
dispensable attribute of a good teacher — vicariousness. By this is meant 
we should, while formulating and carrying out the lesson-plan, ever 
place ourselves in the position of those taught, asking ourselves how we 


would like to be dealt with were things reversed. Truly, as‘ we infer ° 


from Brother John’s paper, we should make it a point to study not only 
the interests but also the comfort, happiness and ease of our pupils, ever 
working most directly with them and not against them; for all of us will 
readily admit that children have a very keen, though often perverted, 
sense of justice. 

In connection with the preceding topic we must not forget that a very 
apt way of fixing the minds of the pupils upon the lesson is to imitate 
a certain celebrated seminary professor who nearly always preceded his 
lecture by some remarks either by way of a joke or a short story. 
This good man evidently knew that 


“A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the best of men,” 


from which we can easily deduce that it is very often relished by the 
boy also. 

In our lesson-plan, the pupil, and not the lesson, must be the begin- 
ning and the end of all our work and devoted zeal. 

The real business man makes his employees realize that they are part 
and parcel of his establishment, giving them many concrete proofs thereof 
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by asking them various questions relative to the business and its better- 
ment, using this and eliminating that. So also the good teacher earnestly 
endeavors to make the pupils realize that they are the school where his 
interests and affections lie, not in the building or in himself, though he 
always tries zealously to make both himself and the school more pleasing 
and inviting to them. He behaves like a good, kind, and beneficent father 
of a family, unselfish in his interests for the children, sharing their joys, 
sympathizing with them in their sorrows, picking them up in their falls; 
for he realizes that human nature, no matter how young or how perverted, 
longs and earnestly craves for 


“That sympathy with Adam’s race 
Which in each brother’s history read its own,” 


In the study and development of the sciences, we often call into requi- 
sition various animals and fowls that, by examining into their interior, 
we may obtain a better knowledge of the functions of man’s organs. Is 
it, then, against logic and prudence to call into play the aid of the child 
that we may be the better enabled to deal with its rational and educational 
development? Perhaps many of us have learned by sad experience that 
we “can catch more flies by a spoonful of honey than by a hundred 
barrels of vinegar.” 

Many excellent teachers obtain very valuable aid along this line by 
calling the pupil privately and asking him his likes and dislikes, his suc- 
cess and his failure in regard to the lessons; what he would like for 
the teacher to do in regard to this or that. Or else the pupils are re- 
quired to write their impressions and desires about school in general and 
lessons in particular, handing same to the teacher. Though the answers 
and explanations in these two instances may, at times, be very crude and 
illogical, yet, to the mature, experienced mind of the teacher, they are a 
source of invaluable aid in enabling him to determine upon this or that. 
Teachers of this category consider it no loss of so-called dignity when 
they endeavor to obtain aid in the way of suggestion even from the 
pupils. Who know better their own difficulties than the pupils them- 
selves? Christ often said to the pupil, to the suppliant: “What wilt 
thou?” 


Every one knows that children love to see their father store “good 
things” in the household; likewise should all teachers fully realize that 
the pupils like to see the teacher store up many good things in his own 
mind that he may ever give them new “sweets” of precious knowledge. 
Keen and ever watchful are the children of the household; so also 
keen and ever on the alert are the pupils to watch every step that 
retrogrades or advances the teacher. 


Columbia is what it is to-day,—the mightiest, most exalted nation of 
the world, — because her sons have never been satisfied -with what other 
nations have done and are doing; but they are ever planning, contriving, 
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doing and inventing something that was not before. Likewise the live 
and alert teacher is planning, devising and working out a thousand honest 
schemes and up-to-date methods that, perchance, he can find in no book. 
His pupils are always in anxious and most interested expectation of 
“what’s coming next?” 

Despite all the foregoing, when we have carefully drawn up our 
lesson-plan, skillfully anticipated all probable questions by pupils, dili- 
gently thought of the latest and best methods of presenting our matter 
in the most tangible and attractive way, the way best calculated to inspire 
the pupil with that sort of confidence of which determination and final 
success are born, we must remember that the good teacher goes at his 
work with a willingness to be little esteemed by an unappreciative world, 
yea, to be forgotten. Though in actuality, he will never be forgotten, 
for he will live until time is past — either in the praises and blessings of 
future and more perfected generations, if he has played the role of a noble 
teacher ; or else, alas, in his broadcast Pharisaical leaven will he be perpetu- 
ated until the doings of time are forever past. As Brother John truly 
says, we all need encouragement, that precious boon which the Divine 
Teacher ever held out to His pupils. What better encouragement could 
a teacher desire or-need than to realize that he has left behind him noble 
“footprints upon the sands of time?” 

Therefore, let us gallantly fight the glorious battle of the Christian 
educator, continuously endeavoring to hold in glittering array before the 
pupil’s mind the grand motto, Excelsior, — higher, higher, — until I shall 
have brought to a successful close the trying school of life, and shall go 
forth to my heavenly Father to hear Him pronounce the only recom- 
pense worth laboring for: “Well done.” 

Knowing that we cannot successfully carry out our lesson-plan unless 
we always heed the philosophical injunction “conquer thyself,” for the 
celebrated Thomas a Kempis tells us that we cannot wisely rule others 
until we have first learned to rule ourselves, we should certainly spend 
our greatest thought and utmost endeavor in embellishing ourselves both 
spiritually and intellectually. We shall be all the more encouraged and 
induced to do this, if we but consider that our ideal Teacher, Jesus 
Christ, spent thirty years in the privacy of preparation before He went 
forth to preach His immortal doctrine to the world: “Suffer little 
children to come to Me and forbid them not; for of such is the king- 
dom of Heaven.” 
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THE PROBLEM OF FEEBLE-MINDEDNESS 


MADELEINE A. HALLOWELL, M. D., MEDICAL DIRECTOR AND SUPER- 
INTENDENT OF THE STATE INSTITUTION FOR FEEBLE- 
MINDED, VINELAND, N. J. 


The soundest economy as well as the truest philanthropy 
demands the immediate adoption of an adequate and compre- 
hensive policy of public provision for all mental defectives. 

It is my purpose at this conference to bring to the Catholic 
people of the United States a clearer knowledge of their public 
duties and a deeper insight into the social purpose behind a 
public program, that they may aid and cooperate in the estab- 
lishment and effective operation of such a program. 

Feeble-mindedness is one of the primary factors of poverty, 
misery, vice and crime, and a fundamental cause of all social 
degeneracy. It lies at the root of every social problem and 
retards the progress of every social movement. In attempting 
adequate provision for the mentally defective, and scientific pre- 
vention of mental deficiency, we are striking at the very heart 
of social maladjustment, by removing the greatest barrier from 
the path of social progress. In the last quarter century, the 
American people have been forced, by the growing seriousness 
of conditions, and by the persistent agitation of our modern social 
leaders, to take a new attitude toward the poor and unfortunate, 
somewhat more in keeping with the more advanced views of 
poverty and misfortune. Through the patient and persistent 
study of cases of distress has come a knowledge of the causes 
of distress. Modern “social service” has developed a philosophy 
of public action towards the socially unfit that is based not alone 
on sentiment, but also on science. 

We are endeavoring to deal with this problem in a way that 
is so utterly without plan or purpose as to prove worthless as 
a solution. We are paying large sums for the care of the feeble- 
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minded in public institutions not equipped for this class and in 
large State institutions, in multitudinous hordes without the 
economic outlet of colony development. There is a further in- 
curring of heavy expenses in the use of special ungraded classes 
in the public schools for the training of defectives, to the exclu- 
sion of a large number of the curable retarded children, thereby 
seriously if not fatally neglecting the curable child through mis- 
applied attention to the mental defective. But infinitely greater 
is the burden of care from those who have not had even these 
advantages, and who have been permitted unrestrainted to fall 
victims of the social temptations which their mental defect 
precludes their resisting. The large percentage of feeble-minded 
among the inmates of our orphanages, prisons, reformatories and 
almshouses, bears striking testimonial to this greater cost, both 
financial and social, resulting from our lack of adequate care 
and control of the subnormals in the community. 

Through our growing knowledge of psychopathology, we are 
coming to realize the causal relationship between mental defici- 
ency and social delinquency. Especial interest has been aroused 
in the case of young girl offenders, so many of whom are men- 
tally subnormal. They are among the most dangerous enemies 
to society, as they are the easy victims of the unscrupulous and 
bring into the world many illegitimate children, the majority 
of whom are diseased physically and defective mentally. For 
this is the curse of feeble-mindedness, not only does it cause 
social irresponsibilty and moral degeneracy, but it is hereditarily 
transmissible, and thus capable of carrying such degeneracy over 
into the future. It is the natural reaction from this fact that 
led to the recent erection of a separate building at the State 
Institution for Feeble-Minded, in New Jersey, especially designed 
for the care, observation and study of these defective delinquent 
girls. This building is the first of its kind in the country, and 
is assuredly a most needed and advanced step. Many reforma- 
tories have set aside special quarters for their feeble-minded 
inmates, but this is the first time official recognition through a 
separate department has been given in a State institution to the 
scientific study of mental defect as the direct cause of moral 
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delinquency. The experiment has already proven a great suc- 
cess in caring for girls who were found to be totally beyond 
the reach of the methods necessary in the penal or charitable 
institutions, but it has also shown the need for making provision 
for such girls, not only in a department separate from that ac- 
corded the normal-minded delinquent, but also in a department 
apart from that of the mental defective, per se. The separate 
building must be extended into a separate colony as an adjunct 
to a central system, and the care of these defective delinquents 
must be made a part of a central State program. Many of 
these patients are of a very high grade of mentality, and are 
greatly improved morally, and while under supervision by relig- 
ious training no class of feeble-minded presents stronger indi- 
cations for sectarian training than this one especially referred to. 

Southerland maintains that one-third of criminal repeaters are 
pathological, also 2.3 of petty offenders.. Of this inebriate 
class of the special reformatories in England, 2 per cent 
are insane and 60 per cent mentally deficient. And out 
of 12,000 admitted to the House of Correction in Chicago 
during 1908, 60 per cent only made claims for first admission to 
that institution, 14 per cent having been there over three times, 
and some individuals having been admitted over 200 times. Of 
2,300 prisoners in the reports of the British Royal Commission, 
at least 10 per cent of these were feeble-minded. J. M. Rhoads, 
an English justice, states that in 1906, out of 182,000, 107,000 
had been previously convicted, and of these no less than 10,000 
had been convicted more than 20 times. Out of this 182,000, 
29,000 were unable to read and write at all and only 9,200 were 
able to read and write well, which is extremely significant. 

In a few cities are the Juvenile and Probation Courts provided 
with proper psychomedical experts, and a vast majority of 
juvenile delinquents, 25 per cent of which are probably feeble- 
minded, are deprived in most instances of the study and treat- 
ment made available by clearing houses for this special work. 
Therefore, the congenital criminal committed as he now is for 
a definite term of service in a reformatory, school or penitentiary. 
among callous criminals, leaves at the expiration of his term, 
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better equipped through the able tutoring of his associates to 
contaminate society and burden it with others of this kind. He 
should, instead, be treated in a school for defectives in a depart- 
ment especially equipped for this criminal class, as are the 
criminal insane. 

The relation of feeble-mindedness to crime, the relation of 
feeble-mindedness to poverty and to every other form of social 
and medical evil, is known to all of you and needs no emphasis 
on my part. It is within recent years that this subject has be- 
come a live one, and the general public as well as the medical 
profession, has awakened to the fact that something definite 
must be done to protect the mentally deficient, who are perpetually 
coming under the subjection of different authorities and being 
permanently cared for by none. 

Much of the attacks against feeble-mindedness must for a 
long while remain experimental. Science has but begun its task 
of determining the causes and possible remedies for mental ab- 
normalities. But in the light of our present knowledge the 
method of attack is well established, and the direction of future 
research well defined. We should have an adequate system for 
detection, diagnosis, training, and care of the feeble-minded, and 
research into the entire field of the causes of a proper provision 
for feeble-mindedness. The present provision is so utterly in- 
adequate to cope with the existing problem as to be merely a 
makeshift. The actual statistics of the situation are impossible 
to secure without an exhaustive survey of the country. It is 
rash, perhaps, to make an estimate, and yet even the most con- 
servative of approximations would place the number of those 
under protection in this country as but 30,289 out of 275,844: 
thats is, nearly 250,000 actually at large in this country. 

A system of detection would require the possible districting 
of the State into. working units, the registration to central au- 
thority of all cases and suspects, by doctors, nurses, judges, 
teachers, social. workers, or citizens as provided for in our New 
Jersey Board of Health registration bill. Such registration should 
be made compulsory on the part of physicians, hospitals, social 
service centers, and ungraded schools; the public in general 
should be educated in the symptoms of mental defect, so that 
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they might report as intelligently and as promptly as possible. 
It is highly important in cases of retardation that are improvable, 
that the treatment be begun as early in life as possible. More- 
over, it is a necessity for the State to know and to keep that 
knowledge recorded,—the mental capacity of all those who 
are apt to become dependent in any way upon her bounty. 

The system of diagnosis requires the establishment of psychiat- 
ric clinics in the large cities and at the institutions, for the 
scientific examination of the mental status of all suspects, and 
for the expert study of the clinical data thus gathered. Such 
clinics, or clearing houses, should not only diagnose the condi- 
tion but should also prescribe the treatment, social as well as 
medical, that should be given the patient. Only after the most 
thorough examination of all the factors involved in each case, 
should a decision be reached as between institutional segregation 
and educational training at large. Such a clearing house forms 
the necessary link between the school, the court, the community, 
and the institutions and its colonies. 

Our present system of care lacks coherence as well as propor- 
tion. We have never given sufficient attention to the question 
of providing our schools and institutions with appropriations 
generous enough to permit the training of sufficient numbers to 
make the plan practical. The great social possibilities inherent 
in farm colonies, vocational training, and segregation by groups 
from a central head, are lost sight of in the false economy 
which is to-day practiced. The taxpayer must be brought to a 
realization of the net saving to the country which can only be 
secured through large investment with centralized authority in 
prophylactic and pretective work for all mental defectives. But 
even aside from this question of adequate financial support of 
the present inadequate program, there is still further a serious 
lack of coherence in our whole system, of care of the mentally 
defective. We are placing children in special schools or com- 
mitting them to institutions without an adequate method of 
diagnosing their mental condition. We are later segregating 
patients for life, or returning them to the community, without 
a scientific basis for judging their social fitness. We are deter- 
mining the guilt or innocence of delinquents without proper 
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means for determining their mental responsibility. It is here 
that we have failed, and our failure has already resulted in the 
ruination of many homes, and the destruction of much happiness. 

The system of research must be planned broadly enough and 
supported generously enough to attract the best type of worker 
and permit of the highest grade of scientific inquiry. The 
entire problem of feeble-mindedness may be attacked; all the 
etiological, pathological and sociological factors of the disease 
must be studied until their causes are determined. The labora- 
tory must record and publish the results of its scientific investi- 
gation. We must never lose faith in the ultimate discovery not 
only of these causes, but also of their remedies; the work must 
be carried on and on, in the full hope that feeble-mindedness is 
not only an anti-social but a preventable condition. 

The training requires well-equipped facilities for vocational 
work and for sensory development both in the public schools 
and in State_and other institutions. These include all those aids 
to education now being perfected in the fields of physical, rec- 
reational, cultural and manual instruction. The effort must 
be not only to train the children for industrial efficiency, but 
also to inculcate in them habits of decency and ideals of social 
responsibility. The system of care requires well developed par- 
ent institutions, where those who must be permanently segre- 
gated may be made useful and happy, and where those who 
may later be entrusted to return to the community may be 
given religious instruction, self-reliance, and self-respect. Not 
only does this imply well-planned State or sectarian institutions, 
but also a series of farm colonies extending out from such State 
or sectarian institutions through the State, where the trained 
" graduates may be set at work in the fields, reclaiming public 
lands, and finding health and happiness in the task. 

Alcoholism is one of the chief causes of mental and moral 
decadence, in the individual and in the race, and syphilis is of 
no less importance. The lack of prophylaxis against these condi- 
tions gives rise to degeneration and subsequent delinquency in 
the present and subsequent generations, just as fatigue from 
over-work, industrial strain and the illy-provided tenements of the 
less fortunate, predisposes to alcoholism, depraved habits, and 
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communicable diseases, producing an inferior race, mentally 
and physically. These, with a marked number of other medical, 
sociological, and educational predisposing causes which we over- 
look for lack of time, point conclusively to the fact that in 
order to deal with mental deficiency and all its allied diseases, 
we must vitally improve all social conditions which tend to sap 
human vigor. 

One of the pioneer movements in the country for provision 
was the establishment of a private school in Barre, Mass., for 
the education of the idiot, so-called, as early as 1846, and New 
York created the first public institution, now the Syracuse Cus- 
todial Asylum, for this purpose, at Albany, in 1851. The re- 
markable experiments of the French pedagogues, and of our 
own Dr. Seguin, in the training of the senses, led many to be- 
lieve that feeble-mindedness was an intellectual retardation 
merely, and in no sense of the word a pathological condition. 
The need, however, of safeguarding the community from the 
prolific child-bearing of the feeble-minded women, led New 
York to establish at Newark, in 1878, the first custodial asylum 
in the United States. 

From that time to this the development of institutional pro- 
vision for the feeble-minded has been caught between the con- 
flicting theories of educational instruction for community life, 
and permanent segregation. Only recently has there been any 
serious attempt made to coordinate the two theories into one gen- 
eral and scientific system of care. This was impossible until a 
beginning had been made in the classification of types of mental 
deficiency and in the proper methods of diagnosis. It is the new 
use of science in our study of amentia that makes it possible now 
to interpret the real needs of the feeble-minded, and to correlate 
into one comprehensive program the best methods of providing 
for the separate needs of each individual patient. 

For centuries we have recognized grades of mentality, and 
there have been many spasmodic attempts to elevate through 
training those who were obviously subnormal up to reasonable 
development. The training of the idiot became one of the 
most fascinating studies at the Paris Bicétre in the closing days 
of the 18th century. From these experiments grew the Seguin 
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method of sensory training which has had such a universal effect 
on the education, not only of defective, but of all children. 
This is but one example of the many contributions to general 
pedagogy which have come from a special study of defective 
children. The latest example is that of the Montessori method. 

The tests now in use have given us approximations that are 
of great value in the study and diagnosis of mental defectives, 
but only as aids and never as substitutes for a complete psychiat- 
rical and clinical examination. In the recognition of grade, 
which is a most important step in any research work, these 
psychological tests will be of increasing helpfulness, but they 
must always be regarded as aids in the detection of symptoms 
of a condition, rather than determiners of the condition itself. 
The failure, then, of a child to pass the psychological test proper 
for her years, is an indication of mental retardation, to be sure, 
but it is not at all an explanation of the cause of such 
retardation. 

It came to be understood that those who were mentally defec- 
tive, unlike the retarded, could never be brought up through 
education to the standard of mental normality, but could be 
successfuly educated in the manual arts. As an aid in this 
newer conception of education, have come the modern methods 
of organized recreation, vocational and manual training, that 
are so splendidly adapted to the development of the limited capac- 
ities of the feeble-minded. Recognizing, then, that many of 
the defectives will always have to live in secluded colonies and 
supervised groups, modern education is endeavoring to train 
them for self-support in such industrial pursuits that come within 
their powers to grasp. 

Not only are we approaching the time when through study 
of the individual case we can gauge the degree of mental 
deficiency, but we are also beginning to understand the etiological 
factors causing that condition. Our knowledge of the pathology 
of mental deficiency is very slight, but it is sufficient to warrant 
our confidence in the future success of medical research. Cer- 
tain types of feeble-mindedness, cretinism, and myxcedema, 
have definitely been traced to a disturbance of the internal 
secretory system, and there is already evidence to show that 
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other subnormal conditions are due to other metabolic disturb- 
ance of the internal secretory glands, the exact functions of 
which have long been a mystery. From the pathological point 
of view, feeble-mindedness can be divided into three categories: 
1. The formative type, in which the structure of the brain cells 
has developed abnormally due to some inherited condition which 
has interfered with their development. 2. The traumatic type 
in which the structure of the brain cells has been injured due 
to some shock or lesion before or after birth. Both of these 
types must be regarded as hopeless, as it is impossible under 
our present limited knowledge to supply brain tissue or to 
restore that which has been permanently injured. 3. But there 
is also a third form known as the functional type, in which the 
structure of the brain cells is complete but they do not react 
normally to apparent sensations. That is, we have a condition 
here where the nervous system and the brain are perfect struc- 
turally, but are prevented from proper functioning by some 
extraneous cause. This cause is explained under the now ac- 
cepted theory of the “threshold of functional activity” as fol- 
lows: Not only must our nerve cells be complete in organization 
to produce activity, but also must the stimulating sensation be 
present with sufficient force to arouse them to such activity. 
The level at which these stimuli produce a reaction is known 
as the “threshold of functional activity.” This threshold is 
not a constant point, but is subject to great variation which 
is caused by the fluctuating metabolism of the body. We 
know that chemicals are selective in their action, and that 
they affect different groups of nerve cells, by either in- 
creasing their stability or their readiness to react. In other 
words, they raise or lower the threshold of functional activity, 
thus affecting the sensitiveness of the nerve reaction. If 
a constituent element, then, of the chemical metabolism of 
the body is missing, or is not present in proper amounts, 
the disturbance in reaction power may be a fixed condition and 
cause a mental state genuinely similative of feeble-mindedness. 
This has been found unquestionably the case in cretinism and 
myxcedema. Experiments seem to show that it is also true of 
many other forms of functional feeble-mindedness. 
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The great hope is that some day science will learn the exact 
service performed by the glandular secretions of the body, and 
will devise means for supplying them in proper amount from 
the outside whenever they are not themselves properly supplied. 
In doing so, we could not only benefit many whose deficiency 
is now beyond our reach to help, but also we could prevent much 
of the pathological brain development in the foetus due to the 
improper supply of glandular secretions from the mother. In 
this way many of those which now seem hopeless cases of heredi- 
tary defect may be saved to normality. 


It is not the intention to exaggerate the importance of this 
theory. As yet there has been all too little work done on it, 
and all too few cases in which it has been tried to permit any- 
thing more than faith in the ultimate revelation of science, if 
it be carried along in scientific experimentation to its logical 
conclusion. But that faith is the one great guiding light in this 
whole field of mental deficiency. We dare not regard this or 
any other problem as hopeless. It is inconceivable to think that 
the feeble-minded are inherently so, and that by the very nature 
of their being shall continue to transmit their mental defect 
down to their descendants forever. Such a concept can have 
no place in a rational system of science, nor can we in reason 
regard the fact of hereditary transmissibility as a final barrier 
which shall keep us from ever understanding and controlling 
the latest condition of development which is so transmitted. 

Feeble-mindedness has always been recognized as a social 
plague, but not until modern science revealed the extent to 
which it threatens the welfare of the country were we, as a 
people, willing to face it as a great social problem. As 
mental deficiency is the cause, so also is it a result of much 
of our poverty, vice and crime. Social degeneracy is a vicious 
circle, and all of its factors are continually reacting one 
upon the other. As long as alcoholism, sexual depravity, mal- 
nutrition, social and industrial strain, disease and ignorance 
abound, so long shall feeble-mindedness exist as their concomi- 
tant. Prostitution, disease, crime and pauperism, are the har- 
vest of social neglect, and in the end, the cost to the community 
is infinitely greater than would be the expense of adequate and 
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enlightened provision for all the feeble-minded. The truest 
social conservation demands that we extend our present facilities 
and establish new ones which shall better meet our modern 
scientific conception of amentia as a cause of misery and de- 
generacy. 

We are placing defectives in the special classes of the public 
schools without a comprehensive working plan of State regis- 
tration for the after safeguard of life supervision or permanent 
care, and turning them abroad, totally unfit to obtain a liveli- 
hood, or to resist the temptations for evil which so constantly 
surround them. We are branding little children as feeble- 
minded who are only mentally retarded and who might, with 
proper and timely medical and educational treatment, be re- 
stored to perfect normal development. We are treating as 
criminals lawbreakers who can have no conception of law or 
of social responsiblity whatsoever. We are permitting mental 
defectives to roam at will undirected and unprotected. We are 
winking at the fact that many of these feeble-minded girls in 
the community are the prey of the unscrupulous and the mothers 
of many illegitimate feeble-minded children. We are evading 
the knowledge that every defective is potentially a criminal, and 
that their freedom is causing directly the spread throughout the 
community of social contagion of crime, disease, immorality 
and degeneracy. We are ignoring the immediate and direct 
need of the country; and all in the name of economy. We have 
the knowledge necessary to essay the task, we have willing citi- 
zens, eager to make all sacrifices for the cause, but through 
public timidity or indifference and a false sense of economy, 
we are refusing to attempt that greatest challenge of civilization, 
the proper care of the socially unfit. 

We have to-day at least a scientific method of approach to 
the problem of mental deficiency that fully warrants our estab- 
lishing a comprehensive program for and protection against 
the mental defective. Let us at this point consider a resumé 
of the steps that must ultimately be taken in the perfection of 
that system. 

1. A central registration bureau for the registration of all 
mental defectives in each State. 
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2. A chain of psychopathic clinics and clearing houses in 
the municipalities, State institutions and State districts, for the 
complete examination and subsequent registration of all mental 
defectives in the district. 

3. Provision in the special classes of the public schools for 
the approved training and treatment of all feeble-minded and 
retarded children who are not a social menace. 

4. Provisions for all other feeble-minded of all ages, grades 
and sexes, through the State and non-State institutions, either 
in the parent institution or its colonies. 

5. The perfect development of all the institutions for 
psychological, pathological, medical and vocational work, toward 
the development of the institutions into the highest specialized 
medical and educational centers to be used in the above named 
specialties as the scientific and economic distributing center or 
clearing house for their various colonies, the latter to be of 
sufficient extent to provide for all of the feeble-minded in the 
State. Also to report all such findings to the central registra- 
tion bureau for vital statistical purposes. Branching out from 


the central State institutions or the municipal or district clear- 
ing houses, should be a chain of flying clinics for the expert 
examination of the cases apprehended by the various district 
bureaus, including all questional cases in court, district institu- 
tions, such as almshouses, jails, schools, social service depart- 
ments, etc. The above, together with legislation for permanent 
care, should place the States practically invulnerable to this 


menace. 

In all these directions, and running contemporaneously with 
all these efforts, must come a campaign of prophylactic education 
among the people on the whole subject. Only through an en- 
lightened public opinion supporting an efficient public campaign, 
can the State really ever rid itself of this present menace. The 
people must be taught the recognition, the proper care of, and 
the correct protection against the feeble-minded in the com- 
munity. Above all, they must be taught to recognize the prob- 
lem as one involving public responsibility and thereby becom- 
ing a clear function of government. 

It is upon the teacher and the psychologist that we must 
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place the credit for originating our modern movement, rather 
than upon the physician and psychiatrist; it is the social worker 
rather than the scientist whom we must regard as the pioneer 
of our present progress. They have led us far indeed, and now 
we must turn back with them to the work of exact science for 
an explanation in interpretation of the theories that they have 
expounded. It is well to point out that only by a union of all 
concerned in this problem can real progress be achieved. Only 
by some such plea of official correlation can we vitally 
affect the social conscience of the citizens, or urge onward the 
social progress of the country. Social preparedness is not a 
question of facts, it is a question of action. We know that in 
the United States there are at large and menacing society by 
their presence, at least 275,844 feeble-minded individuals, and 
probably more, out of which only 30,289 are being cared for 
in the State institutions. We are astir with a new awakening 
to the call for protection against this insidious and disastrous 
peril. The effect of its dreaded havoc is demonstrated daily 
in every walk of life, and full consciousness of the certainty of 
its stigma has roused this wonderful interest in defense. For 
many years this work, shunned by the mass as an ugly task, 
was fathered by a very few illumined workers who strove against 
tremendous difficulties to develop the nucleus for the work 
to-day. Not the least of their endeavor was the stimulation of 
the public interest and civic cooperation which is here manifest. 
Yours is to assist in a great work ahead. That the Catholic 
people of the country have thus demonstrated a demand for 
provision for their feeble-minded, is encouraging and. prophetic 
of effective and comprehensive work. 

Now that we know the truth it becomes our duty to solve it 
as a problem, and by every means at our command to eliminate 
it as a menace. We must face the task with full knowledge of 
its difficulties, but also with full appreciation of its consequences. 
The protection of the moral integrity and the conservation of 
the mental virility of its citizens, are primary and inherent 
functions of government. We are socially responsible for the 
ills which menace society, and their final elimination must be 
undertaken as a public duty. 
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PII i 605s scsianeie save iwicees 1,295,346 8,885 
NUN oi onc cca ces Roanv uecbucpneeuecaaheivesvamoueee 3,366,416 10,008 
IR ieg ices c's orbs coon in beak DP oay Seven Rawk eebaw Uneaaiove 2,810,173 8,430 
Minnesota 2,075,708 6,225 
Mississippi 1,797,114 5,391 
PGRN FR iin idcovabbawsteasieeetas 3,298,335 9,879 
IIL Func tty i tt Rc acbibldn Pdaades aédnis ieee th reeoneasees 376,053 1,128 
IN aide oi 5o0'5s6 whe ros oon s Re Re viva Sep am esined Neer ented 1,192,214 3,576 
PUM  cswncaconsccan bo 81,875 248 
New Hampshire 430,572 1,290 
PRO ONIN Macc cine wie sebccunsetecwussteds 2,537,167 7,611 
POU isl) hoeeis cine ha ceviaasckS tacni aweteb sawed disc veoe 327,301 981 
RM gs i Riitts bis nl échdk sins ake sap Mien Madgininoky biomes 9,113,279 27,339 
WON KACO 5. ois eset oevcuspacocesseee pies seseee 2,206,287 6,618 
PEM MMOD Feels ccs sath cu siteceronat oswak Seacectetevesnedt 577,056 1,731 
ONES thopceré twice Sewnb ou ued cedabuicynantns ccsieeeeea seawds 4,767,121 14,801 
IE 5. dauwncebsinsLaceaitewacene piavecuacecteunenuae 1,657,155 4,971 
Oregon ..cccess bush sobamiodnhe dé.pedevaunes saa badeeerkess aves 672,765 2,016 
Pennsylvania 7,665,111 22,995 
Rhode Island 542,610 1,626 
South Carolina 1,515,400 4,545 
SN TED > sis cds cepccbseponsednsend os Acssp> 583 , 888 1,749 
DE ie cbb aks d ed wecel «<add bpodekvs coeseas 2,184,789 6,552 
THREE occ cctacs .-. 8,806,542 11,688 
na ee SiR Lit EN ll athca 378,351 1,119 
MEME Syigsicic tres Portas ved Hay cemAroaT ae eee eee mae ae wae 355 , 956 1,065 
Virginia ........ 2,061,612 6,188 
I ioc ante Cal as Shinn cx peehisasladspubes 1,141,990 3,423 
West Virginia 1,221,119 3,663 
IMCOINNEL ok pe Scnicad Sains ca elec iweb sep Moe zicw se nies 2,383,860 6,999 
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THE PROBLEM OF FEEBLE-MINDEDNESS 


SFPARATE INSTITUTIONS FOR THE FEEBLE-MINDED 


The following States maintain separate institutions for the 
feeble-minded. On April Ist, 1916, the number under care in 
each State in these institutions is shown; also the ratio under 
care to the general population. 


Under Care On Waiting 
Rank Name of State April 1, 1916 Ratio Lists 
= Massachusetts 2,708 in 1,245 900 

Minnesota 1,574 “* 1,319 

1,472 1,511 
New Hampshire .... 278 1,549 

5,312 1,716 
South Dakota 304 1,921 
California 1,197 1,986 
Indiana 1,320 2,046 
Wisconsin 1,133 2,060 
Pennsylvania .. 3,718 2,062 
Washington 541 2,111 
Oregon 311 2,168 
North Dakota 260 2,219 
Michigan 1,249 2,250 

2,041 2,236 
Nebraska 510 2,338 
Wyoming 62 2,351 

*Maryland ; 536 


Illinois 2,000 


Rhode Island 
New Jersey 
Connecticut 


Missouri 
Kentucky 
Oklahoma 
Colorado 
Vermont 
Virginia 

North Carolina 


er ee ee ee ee eee 


* Figures are for the year 1915. 





SUPERINTENDENTS’ SECTION 


PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 
TUESDAY, JUNE 27, 1916, 4 P. M. 


The meeting was opened by the Secretary in the absence of 
the chairman, Rev. A. V. Garthoeffner, through illness. Rev. 
W. F. Lawlor was named temporary chairman. Motion made 
and seconded that the minutes be accepted as printed. Carried. 

On motion made and seconded the chair was empowered to 
appoint a Committee on Nominations. The Committee was com- 
posed of Rev. William F. Fitzgerald of Hartford, Conn., 
Brother G. Philip, F. S. C., of Cumberland, Md., and 


Brother George Sauer, S. M. of Dayton, Ohio. Rev. Albert 
Muntsch, S. J., read a paper on “Coeducation from a Catholic 
Standpoint”. It was discussed in the absence of Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
McDevitt, by Rev. John E. Flood, of Philadelphia. The remarks 
on the papers were short and few owing to the small number of 
members in attendance. 

Adjourned. 


SECOND SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 28, 1916, 4:15 P. M. 


Rev. Augustine Hickey of Boston occupied the chair during 
the reading by Father Lawlor of his paper, “Practice Schools and 
Training Classes for Young Teachers”. Brother George Sauer, 
S. M., discussed the paper. Remarks concerning credit for 
academic and normal work of Sisters were made by Rev. J. A. 
Dillon of Newark. Rev. Dr. Cannon of Erie rose in warm ad- 
vocacy of the use of the various orders of Sisters of the great 
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facilities offered by the Sisters’ College of the Catholic University 
of America. Brother George Sauer, S. M., and Brother G. 
Philip, F. S. C., explained at some length the system of credits 
used in their respective institutes. 

The Committee on Nominations reported as follows: Chair- 
man, Rev. John E. Flood of Philadelphia; Secretary, Brother 
George Sauer, S. M., of Dayton, Ohio. Nominations were closed 
and the Secretary was instructed to cast one ballot for the officers 
nominated. By motion a telegram of sympathy was ordered 
sent to Rev. A. V. Garthoeffner, St. Louis. 

After prayer, the meeting was adjourned. 

BROTHER Epwarbp, F. S. C., 
Secretary. 





PAPERS AND DISCUSSIONS 


COEDUCATION FROM A CATHOLIC STANDPOINT 


REVEREND ALBERT MUNTSCH, S. J., ST. LOUIS UNIVERSITY, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


The development of education in the United States has em- 
phasized certain problems towards which Catholic educators 
must sooner or later adopt a definite position. Some of these 
problems are vocational training, continuation schools, part- 
time courses, socialization and wider use of the school plant, 
the extent to which electivism may prevail, etc. Fortunately, 
the wise and prudent conservatism which has generally charac- 
terized our educational methods, as well as the solid training in 
ethics and psychology of: those who have had a hand in shaping 
courses of studies for our Catholic institutions, have saved us 
from many of the errors and reckless experimentations which 
mark the trend in public education during the last half cen- 
tury. This same wise conservatism and this same regard for 
the well-established principles of ethics and psychology (and 
even of ordinary experience), will, we hope, guide us aright 
in determining our final attitude on another problem that will 
confront us more directly, especially with the development of 
diocesan high schools, — coeducation. 

The term as here used means the system by which boys and 
girls are taught the same things, at the same time, in the same 
place, by the same faculty, with the same methods, and under 
the same administration. The present discussion bears chiefly 
on the practice of coeducation in secondary schools, or as it 
concerns adolescents. For it may readily be granted that, in 
general, no question exists among Catholic teachers as to the 
feasability or the desirability of coeducation in the lower grades 
of the elementary schools. 

(352) 
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It would be quite easy to dismiss further discussion of the 
whole subject as unnecessary, by saying that though Church au- 
thorities have not legislated in this matter, still they do not 
favor coeducation, at least in high schools, colleges and acad- 
emies, nor even in the upper grades of elementary schools. But 
this would be a sorry argument, and one surely not satisfactory 
to the critical investigator of our methods and to the unsym- 
pathetic student of our institutions. It were practically an 
admission that we allow ourselves to be guided entirely by respect 
for precedent in our attitude toward vital questions of pedagogy. 
Again, though the Catholic viewpoint has been explained by 
foreign authorities, e. g., by Dr. Widmann in Roloff’s Lexicon 
der Pddagogik, conditions among ourselves demand a further 
treatment of the subject. 

As the extension of coeducation in our country is merely one 
of the many tendencies of our educational history, it may be 
advisable to begin by considering it in connection with that new 
spirit which entered educational activities during the last half 
century, and with the greater development of educational 
agencies during the same period. In fact we can hardly come 
to a clear realization of the subject, at least for the purpose 
of the present study, unless we look upon the wide extension 
of coeducation as one of the phenomena of the changing educa- 
tional methods in America to-day. This is all the more neces- 
sary as it is sometimes said that the system of coeducation as 
now established, is the one best suited to our spirit of democ- 
racy and to American ideals. Most of the many volumes on 
the question take this broader view, as they present it in its 
bearing on facts of the social, pedagogic, religious, psychologic, 
hygienic and economic order. They likewise refer to the fact 
that coeducation, at least in high schools and colleges, is one 
of the results of the larger freedom that began to manifest itself 
in American education during the second half of the last cen- 
tury. Old standards were shifted, new ideals began to rule 
the schools, novel aims and tendencies were established. The 
movement towards the “emancipation of women” and the open- 
ing of new avenues to her activities and ambitions, called for 
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greater opportunities of self-culture and of higher education, 
and thus naturally favored the growth of coeducation. 

There are other outstanding facts in the social and intellectual 
life of the country during the second half of the last century 
which influenced the introduction of coeducation. Interesting 
as these facts are, we need here merely allude to them. One is 
the great industrial change marking that era. It was bound 
to make itself felt. in the domain of education. It called forth 
an army of girls and women into the ranks of the workers. 
Some of them were satisfied to take a subordinate place in the 
great industrial machine. Others aimed higher. They aspired 
not only to the teaching office, but to the learned professions. 
But to satisfy their demands equal educational opportunities 
with men had to be provided for them. “In 1845,” says Dr. 
Anna Tolman Smith, in the Report of the Commissioner of 
Education, for 1903 (ch. XX), “Elizabeth Blackwell formed 
the daring resolution of studying medicine. Around her name 
clusters a small but remarkable group of women, whose deter- 
mined spirit opened ‘up the profession to women, with all that 
it entailed in the way of schools and hospitals for their suitable 
preparation.” 

Another important fact that gave strong impetus to the ad- 
mission of women to the'higher institutions on equal terms with 
men, was the land-grant act of 1862, whereby 10,000,000 acres 
of land were set apart by congress for the endowment of col- 
leges “to teach such branches of learning as are related to 
agriculture and the mechanic arts in such a manner as the legis- 
latures of the States may respectively prescribe in order to 
promote the liberal and practical education of the industrial 
classes in the several pursuits and professions of life.” 


In spite of these tendencies to break down the ancient con- 
servatism regarding wider education of women, and their ad- 
mission to colleges for men, other forces arose to thwart the 
movement. While “in the West there has never been any doubt 
as to the feasibility or advisability of coeducation” there has 
been more conservatism in this regard in the East. It was in 
the East, accordingly, that the opposing forces began to make 
themselves felt. In 1861, Mr. Matthew Vassar of New York, 
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founded the famous women’s college that since bears his name, 
by offering the sum of $408,000, to open a college, which “shall 
accomplish for women what our colleges are accomplishing for 


men.” In a lengthy memoir he presents his reasons for the step. 


“It is my hope,” he said, “indeed, it has been the main in- 
centive to all I have already done or may hereafter do or hope 
to do, to inaugurate a new era in the history and life of woman. 
I wish to give one sex all the advantages so long monopolized 
by the other. Ours is and is to be an institution for women, 
not men. In all its labors, positions, rewards, and hopes, the idea 
is the development and exposition and marshaling to the front 
and the preferment of women, of their powers on every side, 
demonstrative of their equality with men. * * * This, I 
conceive, may be fully accomplished within the rational limits 
of true womanliness and without the slightest hazard to the 
attractiveness of her character. We are, indeed, already defeated 
before we commence, if such development be in the least danger- 
ous to the dearest attributes of her sex. We are not the less 
defeated if it be hazardous for her to avail herself of her highest 
educated powers when that point is gained. We are defeated 
if we start upon the assumption that she has no powers save 
those she may derive or imitate from the other sex. We are 
defeated if we recognize the idea that she may not, with every 
propriety, contribute to the world the benefits of matured facul- 
ties which education works. We are especially defeated if we 
fail to express by our acts our practical belief in her preeminent 
powers as an instructor of her own sex.” 


Vassar College, followed by the establishment of Wellesley in 
1870, and Smith in 1871, seemed to’confirm the policy of sepa- 
rate education in the East, while the West, especially in the State 
universities, favored coeducation. But about this time, 1870. 
another school, Cornell University, was founded in the East, 
which threatened to win this section over to western ways. Mr. 
Sage offered an endowment of $250,000 to President White, 
upon condition that “instruction shall be offered to young women 
by the Cornell University as broad and thorough as that now 
afforded to young men.” In April, 1872, women were admitted 
to all privileges of the university. 

But New England conservatism soon rallied to the defense 
of its former ideals. It found a champion in Dr. Edward H. 
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Clarke who in his book, Sex in Education, studied the physiologic 
and hygienic effects of advanced education upon women. The 
work aimed a blow at coeducation as it had just been adopted, 
especially at Cornell. “Physiology,” says the Doctor, “protests 
against identical coeducation”, when it implies that boys and 
girls were to be taught the same thing at the same time, in the 
same place, by the same faculty, and with the same methods. 
It “threatens the degeneration of the female sex.” He finds 
the stress of college life hard enough on the physical organiza- 
tion of boys. What then will become of girls under a similar 
regime? Coeducational enthusiasts, says the doctor, falsely 
assume that “sustained regularity of action and attendance may 
be as safely required of a girl as of a boy; that she 
may work her brain over mathematics, botany, chemistry, Ger- 
man, and the like with equal and sustained force on every day 
of the month.” But “all this is not justified, either by experience 
or physiology.” To these indictments may be added another, 
launched by a well-known physician and writer, S. Weir Mitchell 


of Philadelphia, while the controversy was still going on. The 
American woman “is not fairly up to what nature asks from 
her as wife and mother. How will she sustain herself under the 
pressure of those yet more exacting duties which nowadays she 
is eager to share with the man?” 


Be it said at once that these arguments are quoted not so 
much for the force they may contain against the practice, as 
for their historic value. They are also set down here because 
they conveniently summarizté the objections to coeducation which 
were formerly made so often, that coeducation is injurious to 
the health of young girls who are not so strong as boys and, 
hence, cannot take up the same work without injury to their 
organism. It has been shown, however, that these arguments 
are based on insufficient data, and they shall have no influence 
on the inference to be drawn at the conclusion of this paper. 

European countries have introduced coeducation much later 
than the United States, and in general it may be said that they 
do not favor the practice. In England separate schools for 
adolescents are almost a universal custom. In the secondary 
schools of France and Germany coeducation is likewise prac- 
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tically unknown. In fact, secondary education for girls devel- 
oped much later in Germany than in the United States and is 
generally imparted in separate schools. 

Circumstances among us are different, and it is very frequently 
asserted by our writers on the subject that coeducation, as 
developed among us, is the outgrowth of peculiarly American 
conditions. We may accept the statement of the writer in 
Monroe’s Cyclopedia of Education, who finds that coeducation in 
our secondary schools results from two facts: (a) the rise of 
a well-defined demand for equal opportunities for the educa- 
tion of girls with that of boys; (b) the need of economy of ad- 
ministration in the newer communities. These reasons do not 
always appeal to the visitor from abroad, who studies our school 
system. “He is astonished,” as we read in a Report made to 
the Minister of Public Instruction of France, in 1893, “that such 
an ideal should have sprung up in the healthy American mind,” 
and he does not dare to think of the results, so opposed do 
they seem to his moral sense. 

It is on these last words “opposed to one’s moral sense” that 
many base their argument against the practice. In spite of all 
that may be alleged to the contrary, this reason cannot be flouted. 
Many attempt to do so, but thereby they betray either a one- 
sided view of the problem or a haughty disregard of hard facts 
acknowledged by every unprejudiced observer. Pedagogues of 
large experience in both coeducational and separate schools, 
subscribe to the argument as summarized in a lengthy treatise 
on the theme in the Report of the Commissioner of Education 
for the year 1900-1901, that “from a moral standpoint the con- 
sequences of coeducation are still more dangerous.” The writ- 
ers of the article on coeducation in the Cyclopedia of Education, 
though obviously in favor of the system, acknowledge the force 
of this argument. After stating that separate provision for 
women in university courses is practically out of the question, 
they say: “On the other hand, in the secondary schools, since 
the studetits are more immature in character, since they are in 
the adolescent stage of development, when the interest in the 
relations of sex is especially strong, and since the number of 
women wishing instruction is so great as to make separate 
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schools possible, the question of the wisdom of coeducation is 
yet a living issue.” 

The Church has, of course, no more voiced a definitive opinion 
on this question than she has on woman’s suffrage. But her 
position may be gathered from the constant practice of Catholic 
colleges and academies. We have always maintained separate 
institutions for the two sexes. We believe that this practice 
is most conducive to the general welfare of our boys and girls, 
and allows larger freedom in the use of all agencies for their 
better mental, spiritual, and physical development. But let no 
one suppose that we are hidebound in this position, and that 
we are sluggishly following the precedent of our forebears. We 
base our attitude on sound principles of ethics and psychology. 

Dr. Widmann. in Roloff’s excellent Lexicon der Pédagogik 
briefly points out some of these principles. He alludes to the 
danger, likewise emphasized by Dr. Hall, to whom I shall 
presently refer more at length, that under a coeducational 
régime during the most impressionable period of life, boys easily 
become feminized in character. “Feminized” boys are as offen- 
sive as hoydenish girls. In our own country, ninety per cent of 
boys in high schools are, until about their eighteenth year, 
largely under the influence of women teachers. The much 
lauded “refinement of manners” is rather an exterior polish 
than true nobility of soul. Coeducation may perhaps lessen some 
crude outbreaks of rough behaviour, but does not enrich the mind 
with higher ideals. It does not protect the youth against tempta- 
tions nor minimize occasions of unworthy conduct, but rather 
suggests them. Rev. D. O. O’Callaghan of Boston has well stated 
the Catholic viewpoint on this aspect of the question: 


“The argument of propriety is all-sufficient in my judgment. 
There are dangers at an earlier period of life in our grammar 
schools; how much greater are not such dangers apt to be in 
high schools? And while I admit that youths may receive a 
stimulus to study, and also, perchance, a certain refinement, if 
you will, by coeducation, yet do I perceive also dangers which 
may more than balance such advantages. What these dangers 
are, parents and educators and others experienced in affairs may 
easily surmise.” 
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But what do some of our non-Catholic educators say about 
the matter? Be it recalled that the whole question has for a 
long time been most ardently debated. and has given much con- 
cern to the faculties of certain colleges and universities. We 
shall accordingly find a wondrous diversity of opinion. The ob- 
jections of these educators who do not favor the practice are 
all the more weighty as they are based not on antiquated notions 
but on the “new psychology” and on recent theories of adoles- 
cence, and its relation to physiology and education. Among these 
opponents is Dr. G. Stanley Hall, who has “reopened the con- 
troversy regarding the problem by his numerous investigations.” 
Two of the conclusions of these later writers are: Coeducation 
renders difficult or impossible a suitable differentiation of studies, 
according to the physical, vocational, and other needs of each 
sex; coeducation prevents the development of certain finer 
feminine qualities in the girl and some desirable virile qualities 
in the boy. In his great work Adolescence, Dr. Hall summarizes 
his views on the subject as follows: 


“T have here less to say against coeducation, in college, still 
less in university grades, after the maturity which comes at 
eighteen or twenty has been achieved. But it is high time to 
ask ourselves whether the theory and practice of identical co- 
education, especially in the high school, which has lately been 
carried to a greater extreme in this country than the rest of the 
world recognizes, has not brought certain grave dangers, and 
whether it does not interfere with the natural differentiations seen 
everywhere else.” 


In an article on “Coeducation in the High School” (Proceed- 
ings of the National Educational Association, 1903), he briefly 
states many other objections. Thus he finds that “in most 
public high schools girls preponderate, especially in the upper 
classes; and in many of them the boys that remain, are prac- 
tically in a girls’ school, sometimes taught chiefly, if not solely, 
by women teachers, at an age when strong men should be in 
control more than at any other period of life. Boys need a 
different discipline and moral regimen and atmosphere. They 
also need a different method of work.” 
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There is likewise danger of “feminization of the school, 
spirit, discipline, and personnel which is bad for boys.” “Segre- 
gation,” on the other hand, “is always in some degree necessary 
for full and complete development.” Dr. Hall likewise finds 
“a decreasing percentage of marriage among educated young men 
and women.” Finally, there is a complaint “that where one sex 
predominates in a subject it tends to be avoided by the other.” 

The subject was likewise discussed by the superintendent of 
schools of Denver, Mr. Aaron Gove, (National Educational As- 
sociation, Proceedings, 1903). He refers to the different duties 
which occupy the girl at home — domestic cares and social de- 
mands — and from which the boy is generally free. “With such 
differing conditions,” he says, “it is wicked to assign the same 
task to both girls and boys.” He once asked the teacher of 
physics: “Tell me, if you had the girls at one time and the 
boys at another, would your instruction be modified?” He re- 
plied: ‘I would modify the instruction; I cannot tell you just 
how, but I should not always take the same route.” This an- 
swer implies that even in such an impersonal subject as physics, 
different methods of presentation seem advisable for boys and 
girls. 

There is a very interesting summary of opinion on the matter 
in the Report of the Commissioner of Education for the year 
1900-1901 (vol. 2), which I commend to all those desiring to 
study the theme more fully. I shall cite only one opinion of 
the many quoted in this Report. It is that of a Methodist min- 
ister, Rev. Mr. George A. Crawford, an opinion of special value, 
as it is based on personal knowledge. He writes: “From the 
time that boys and girls are old enough for the grammar school 
until they are ready for the college, they should be kept apart. 
I was coeducated from the time that I began to go to school 
until I was graduated from Boston University, and I am fully 
persuaded that free association during the time that I have in- 
dicated is fraught with danger to both sexes.” 

Advocates of coeducation make much of its “economic ad- 
vantage”. We grant that from this standpoint alone, the prac- 
tice seems preferable, and those in charge of Catholic schools have 
been much impressed with this argument. Others again strongly 
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insist on the “social advantages” of the same schools for both 
sexes. It rubs off the rough edges in a boy’s character and 
behaviour, or it tends, as one enthusiast says, “to give our boys 
and girls proper conceptions of the amenities of life.’ But this 
argument has by no means the force that some would attribute 
to it. For it is not the business of the school to provide oppor- 
tunities for social converse for adolescents. There are many 
other agencies that adequately serve this purpose. Our duty, 
and the duty of the high school and the academy, is to educate, 
to prepare for the serious work of life. There has been much 
complaint of the flippant attitude of youth to the responsibilities 
that await them as soon as they have left school. This complaint 
is amply justified. Any movement that tends to lower the pu- 
pils’ estimate of the obligations that eventually fall upon every 
citizen in a republic such as ours, deserves scant favor at the 
hands of our schoolmen. This does not mean that the tendency 
of coeducation is to cause students to forget that there are higher 
duties in life than obeying social amenities. But it does mean 
that the argument drawn from the social refinement theory has 
been much exaggerated and that it smacks of sentimentalism. 
Hence not one of our teachers will accept this “social refinement” 
plea in favor of keeping the sexes together at school. 

We are likewise told that the mixed school makes for better 
discipline. This assertion puts discipline and obedience in the 
classroom on a rather low plane. The good behaviour of boys. 
for instance, is said to be a result of coeducation. But it is 
of the greatest importance to teach obedience and respect for 
authority from a higher and stronger motive than a maudlin re- 
gard for the other sex. Boys should be taught that obedience 
is one of the fundamental and necessary virtues, and that it is 
to be practiced throughout life for its own sake and because 
such is the will and command of the Divine Master. Moreover, 
as far as our own teachers are concerned, these higher motives 
are never lacking. They are supplied in the course of. religious 
instruction and by the very atmosphere of our schoolrooms. 
And if these motives be insufficient, we can remedy the want 
of discipline by training our teachers in better methods of class 
management and of securing attention, and making them ac- 
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quainted with the many helps offered for this purpose by modern 
pedagogy. 

Another “advantage” frequently cited by coeducationists is 
that mixed schools have a more wholesome moral atmosphere. 
Without entering into odious charges and innuendoes it may 
be confidently asserted that this statement is certainly not true. 
when comparison is made with Catholic separate schools. We 
need only recall the words of Dr. Widmann and the testimony 
of the Rev. Mr. Crawford. And who will say that Stanley Hall 
is prejudiced in favor of our own schools when he writes: 
“While girls may be trained with boys, coeducation should cease 
at the dawn of adolescence, at least for a season. Great daily 
intimacy between the sexes in high schools, if not in college, 
tends to rub off the bloom and delicacy which can develop in 
each, and girls suffer in this respect, let us repeat, far more 
than boys.” 

Again, several high schools, in which coeducation had long 
been regarded with much favor, changed their policy to what 
has technically been called segregation. Among them is the 
Englewood High School, Chicago. In the opinion of Principal 
Armstrong, who introduced the plan of segregating boys and 
girls during the first two years of the high school course, there 
are certain problems pertaining to the instruction of young peo- 
ple at the adolescent period which have been recognized by all 
teachers, and for which segregation offers the best solution. 
The first of these problems is that of the immaturity of boys 
as compared with girls at the usual age of entrance upon the 
high school. 





“When the boy comes to the high school at about 14 he is 
from one to two years less mature than the girls of the same age. 
and so is unable to approach the work with the same degree of 
seriousness and will power.” 

“The second problem to be considered is the difference between 
the two sexes in respect to predominant interest and mental 
capacity.” 


Very. much more interesting and to the point is the testimony 
that has lately come from high schools in four widely sepa- 
rated districts of our country. All of these schools have, in 
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the words of the respective superintendents, adopted the policy 
of “segregation of the sexes.” These schools are located in 
Marinette, Wis., Riverside, Cal., South Bend, Ind., and Everett, 
Wash. The opinon of Mr. C. R. Frazier, Superintendent of 
city schools in the last mentioned city, represents the experience 
of the other schools. He writes: 


“In September, 1912, the boys and girls were separated for 
class-work in the greater part of the high school work. Begin- 
ning with February, 1913, the eighth grade pupils (all of whom 
are now gathered at the Central building) were also segregated 
into boys’ classes and girls’ classes for all of their work. * * * 
So far the testimony of the teachers has been favorable to the 
segregation in this respect. It is thought to be much better to 
have the boys and girls separated in the grammar and high school 
grades, for the reason that this is just the stage when boys and 
girls are apt to become too conscious of the attraction of the op- 
posite sex. This plan also facilitates the classification of pupils 
for their industrial work.” 


Not only high schools, but colleges too, have abandoned coedu- 
cation in favor of separate schools. Tufts College, Mass., found 
that there “is a radical difficulty in the way of success of coedu- 
cation in the college, and that this difficulty lies in and pervades 
the whole student body, growing stronger rather than diminish- 
ing.” Hence, a committee appointed to consider all phases of 
the matter, stated “that in their opinion the best interests of 
this institution require the separation of the sexes.” 

Advocates of vocational and industrial training should not 
be surprised to find their enthusiasm for such studies used as 
an argument against coeducation. In our day of specialization, 
and of adopting courses to future life-work and to individual 
aptitudes, it is strange that so many overlook the special capacity 
rooted in sex diversity. Why then should not vocational and 
pre-vocational studies be specially adapted to the sexes? But 
this adaptation is best secured in separate schools. 

We have just seen that separate schools were found useful 
in one Staie for the classification of pupils in their industrial 
work. Vocational education for girls is no less necessary in 
our present industrial condition than vocational education for 
boys. In fact, vocational training has been attempted in some 
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schools in order to keep alive the interest of both boys and girls 
in their school work and to prevent them from leaving school 
through dissatisfaction with courses of study. But the presence 
of boys and girls in the same classes, and their subjection to 
the same methods of teaching, will render it all the more diffi- 
cult to meet the demands for practical vocational education. It 
is true that this difficulty has been obviated in some schools by 
separating boys and girls for certain courses which are espe- 
cially suited to their sex. Yet this solves the problem only 
partially, and there can be no question that the teacher in the 
separate schools has larger occasion for treating certain subjects 
from a practical, vocational point of view than the teacher in 
a mixed class. This is especially true of the education of girls, 
the largest single vocation of the majority of whom will be home- 
making with all that this involves. Dr. Hall, after outlining a 
course on higher education for girls, based on their nature and 
needs, “and not on convention or the demand of feminists,” says: 
“The ideal institution for the two sexes will always be radically 
and probably always increasingly divergent.” 

In this question which concerns the welfare of both sexes 
equally, (and it may be added parenthetically that the separate 
school as here advocated by no means implies the inferiority of 
females) it is fair to hear likewise the opinion of women edu- 
cators. We may believe that Dr. M. Carey Thomas, President 
of Bryn Mawr, voices the opinion of her sisters, especially as 
concerns collegiate training, in her monograph on Education of 
Women (Edited by Nicholas Murray Butler, 1904). 


“The question is often asked,” she said, “whether women pre- 
fer coeducation or separate education. It seems that in the East 
they as yet prefer separate education, and this preference is 
natural. College life as it is organized in a woman’s college 
seems to conservative parents less exposed, more in accordance 
with inherited traditions. Consequently, girls who in their own 
homes lead guarded lives, are to be found rather in women’s col- 
leges than in coeducational colleges. From the point of view 
of conservative parents, there is undoubtedly serious objection to 
intimate association at the most impressionable period of a girl’s 
life with many young men from all-parts of the country and of 
every possible social class. From every point of view it is unde- 
sirable to have the problems of love and marriage presented for 
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decision to a young girl during the four years when she ought 
to devote her energies to profiting by the only systematic intel- 
lectual training she is likely to receive during her life. Then, 
too, for the present, much of the culture and many of the price- 
less associations of college life are to be obtained, whether for 
men or women, only by residence in college halls, and no co- 
educational, or even affiliated, colleges have as yet organized for 
their students such a complete college life as the independent 
woman’s college. So long as this preference, and the grounds 
for it, exist, we must see to it that separate colleges for women 
are no less good than colleges for men.” 


To these assertions we may add the fact that women’s colleges 
like Vassar, Wellesley, Smith, College of St. Elizabeth, and 
Trinity College, Washington, have done and are now doing 
as excellent work as colleges for men. The Church has wisely 
entrusted the higher education of males to priests and to 
Brothers of religious orders, and that of children of lower grades 
and of girls in academies and colleges, to religious women. The 
fair-minded critic of our work will admit that thus far under 
this plan, and with our present limited resources and equipment, 
our schools have made satisfactory progress. 

Leading educators have adopted what may be called the 
Catholic viewpoint on this question. President Hadley would 
admit women to the same graduate courses as men, but ad- 
vocates separate education for undergraduates. We confidently 
expect that the policy we have been pursuing will be blessed with 
better results and that it will redound to the more wholesome 
mental and moral development of our pupils. After all, even 
the economic advantages gained by coeducation — and this ad- 
vantage we have seen, appeals to many —has its drawbacks. 
For the large classes resulting from the admission of both sexes 
make teaching much more difficult, and give less opportunity 
for individual attention, which we rightly regard as one of our 
best means in the formation of a strong, Christian character. 
And to this our education tends, in this it finds its largest ac- 
tivity and its soblest endeavor. 

But even if our present system demands sacrifices, we are 
ready to make them. Education is not a work of the material 
but of the spiritual order ; it is the upbuilding of the mind and the 
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uplifting of the powers of the soul. We are willing to spend 
ourselves and to be spent in helping to perfect and to render 
even more beautiful, if we may, God’s masterpiece —the hu- 
man soul. This is not the labor of a day. It is the toilsome 
task of years. It calls for strenuous endeavor, for the spirit 
of sacrifice in those who have the privilege of being teachers 
and guides to Christian youth, and of leading them onwards and 
upwards to the practice of the higher life. We shall consider 
no sacrifices too great to attain these ideals. If we can most 
successfully cultivate the qualities making for the best and 
noblest manhood and womanhood by imparting education in 
separate schools, we shall continue this system, no matter what 
the cost or hardship. Hence, if, in spite of objections raised 
by short-sighted critics of our practice, we still cling to the 
methods sanctioned: by the wisdom of our fathers, we may 
justly regard this as another proof of that high idealism that 
inspires the Catholic educational system, and that counts the 
sacrifice as little when it is made in a worthy cause. 


DISCUSSION. 


Rr. Rev. Mscr. P. R. McDevitr: Father Muntsch’s paper contains 
two admirable qualities: it has brought into small compass a great 
amount of suggestive data upon coeducation; it has treated the subject 
in a judicial and conservative manner, which is not always observed in 
the discussion of coeducation. I am wholly in agreement with all that he 
says as to the limitations of coeducation from a psychological, pedagog- 
ical and moral viewpoint, but perhaps he may not agree with me as to 
the wisdom of coeducation under certain definite conditions. 

Coeducation, as far as Catholic universities, Catholic colleges, and in 
a large degree, Catholic high schools are concerned, is not likely to 
characterize our Catholic educational system. The same cannot be said of 
our elementary schools, and to a limited extent, of our high schools, at 
least of those parish high schools in which there are courses of one, two, 
three or four years. Because of this very practical aspect of coeducation 
for our elementary schools as a whole, and for our high schools, in 
much more restricted extent, it would have been desirable, if I may say 
so, if something more at length had been expressed in the paper about 
coeducation in these departments of our school system which are edu- 
cating the great mass of our Catholic children. 

What should be, or may be, our attitude towards coeducation? As 
to our universities and colleges there is no question. As to a limited 
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number of our high schools and to all our elementary schools, there is 
a serious and practical question. In attempting to throw some light on 
this matter, I do so with hesitation and diffidence, because of the differ- 
ent opinions that prevail in regard to it. 

Before touching the real points at issue, I would remark, first, that a 
theory concerning certain details of an educational system may be sound, 
but not advisable in actual operation; secondly, that the organization of 
a school on principles that are not the best, may be more desirable than 
the organization on principles that are the best, for the reason that 
the administration of the school can be made more efficient in the first 
instance than in the second. I feel that the present discussion brings up 
these practical problems and compels us to ask whether or not the educa- 
tion of the sexes apart, while theoretically desirable, may be always pos- 
sible, and, if possible, may be always successful. The answers to these 
questions should be taken into account when the relative merits of coedu- 
cation, and the separate education of boys and girls are to be considered. 

Those who defend coeducation adduce the following reasons in its 
favor: 

1. Where there is coeducation, there is economy of administration 
in teachers, in equipment, and other expenses. 

2. There is better grading of the school as a whole. 

3. The association of boys and girls refines the boys and makes them 
more gentlemanly in their behavior. 

4, Coeducation harmonizes with the normal and natural relations 
which prevail in the family. 

Those who plead for the separate education of boys and girls offer 
the following arguments : 

1. In the separate education of the sexes, the course of study and 
the methods of teaching suitable for each sex can be more easily pro- 
vided. 

2. Discipline, admirably adapted to each sex, can be enforced. 

3. Boys escape the danger of becoming effeminate and girls of becom- 
ing mannish. 

4. Boys escape the danger more surely, when, in addition to their 
education apart from girls, they have men teachers who exercise that 
influence which is needed in a boy’s right development. 

5. The danger of moral disorders arising from the close association 
of boys and girls is practically eliminated. 

The obvious criticism of these two presentations is that the adherents 
of each theory put forth the strongest arguments for their side, and 
fail to give adequate consideration to many factors which have a great 
part in determining the success or the failure of coeducation or its 
opposite. 

A few comments may be made upon each of the above claims, and first 
as to those for coeducation: 
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1. It is true that coeducation conduces to economy in teachers and 
equipment and expense. 2. It is by no means certain that coeducation 
refines boys; even if such be the case, the point in favor of coeducation 
may be neutralized by the arguments against it, namely, that coeducation 
coarsens girls. 3. It is true that coeducation harmonizes with the con- 
ditions of the home where boys and girls are constantly together; but, 
the fact that the relations which prevail in the home between brothers 
and sisters cause no special evil, does not prove that the associations in 
school of boys and girls who are not brothers and sisters may not cause 
very serious disorders. 

As to education apart of boys and girls, it may be said: 

1. It is very likely true in such a plan that the course of study, the 
methods of teaching, and the discipline of pupils are more suitably 
adapted to each sex. 2. It by no means follows that because boys are 
taught apart from girls, either by women or men, that they become 
more manly, or escape the danger of effeminacy, or that girls taught by 
women apart from boys escape the danger of mannishness. Neither 
does the education of the sexes apart destroy the possibility of moral 
dangers. The experience of those who have knowledge of the discipline 
either in schools exclusively for boys, or exclusively for girls, or in 
coeducational schools, might throw some light on the matter, though there 
is fear that the disorders in coeducational institutions provoke special 
notice, while those in other institutions receive no more than a passing 
consideration. 

After weighing the facts of the case, my personal opinion is that 
the education of the sexes apart is what one would approve and desire, 
but because of the danger to the efficiency of our schools which arises 
from the organization of the education of boys and girls apart, I venture 
the opinion that it becomes a debatable point whether or not coeducation, 
which psychologically, pedagogically and morally considered is not the 
best in theory, may not in practical application be more advisable than 
the separate education of the sexes. 


Catholic schools must be efficient in the imparting of secular instruc- 
tion. While this efficiency is not the primary purpose of our system of 
education, yet it becomes essential, for without it children will not come 
to our schools, and thus enable us to give them that religious training 
which is: the one thing necessary. The factors that affect this efficiency 
are an adequate number of teachers, and proper grading of the classes. 
Now my experience is that these two factors are threatened when the 
boys and girls of a school are educated apart. The danger arises from 
the greater expense which is necessary to provide more teachers and 
more equipment than are needed in a coeducational school. _Unfor- 
tunately those who insist upon the education of boys and girls apart will 
not always provide the extra teachers needed for such an arrangement 
and the extra equipment as well, but endeavor to have the work of the 
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separate schools done by the same number of teachers, and at the same 
expense as in a coeducational school. The inevitable consequence is that the 
separate schools are inadequately supplied with teachers, and many grades 
are placed in one room. The inefficiency that flows logically from these 
conditions affects the reputation of the parish school. Parents hesitate 
to send their little ones to a school that does not stand high in their 
estimation. Our children turn to the public schools where they meet 
the coeducation from which the parish school is endeavoring to save 
them. - These unfavorable conditions become more acute in those cases 
in which, not only is there the separation of boys and girls, but the 
determination to provide men for the boys and women for the girls. 
The difficulty which the religious communities experience in supplying 
men teachers is fully recognized, and hence the widespread practice of 
separate schools for boys and girls, and the insistence of men teachers 
for boys would mean the filling of our schools with incompetent, un- 
trained lay teachers, who accept the pittance the parish schools offer 
only because they have not the training to command more from the 
public school system. The effects of such teachers in large numbers 
upon our whole system would be disastrous to the reputation of our 
schools. 

On the other hand, it may also be said in favor of coeducation that it 
brings about a more effective coordination of all the elements which 
make a successful school, concentration of power in one head, the 
better grading of classes and an adequate supply of teachers. It mini- 
mizes the temptation on the part of the pastor to economize to the detri- 
ment of the school, because the very organization of the school as coedu- 
cational, conduces to economy. Greater efficiency, too, flows from these 
conditions. 

A few words in conclusion: If coeducation speaks for greater 
efficiency in our schools, why not favor it, even in the face of certain 
drawbacks that accompany it? If our schools are efficient they will hold 
our children. Is it not far better to have coeducation with all possible 
safeguards, than to have the separation of our boys and girls to be 
followed by a deterioration in our school work, and the consequent 
turning of our children into the public schools, where the safeguards 
which the parish school throws around coeducation are totally wanting? 


I. have often thought that in the discussion of this vexed question” 
the: advantages of the separate education have been emphasized and those 
of coeducation minimized. The moral dangers of coeducation have 
been dwelt. upon, while the moral dangers which surround boys and. 
girls wherever they are, have been forgotten. Hence, in spite of the 
many things that are said against coeducation, I feel that in'a properly 
constructed school, where the discipline is efficient, where the teaching 
body is sufficient in number and where the priests of the parish coop- 
erate earnestly -and wisely in the guarding of the children, the dangers 
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of coeducation in our elementary schools, and, in a limited extent, in 
our parish high schools, can be made practically harmless; at least 
these dangers will not approach in seriousness the dangers which our 
children will experience in the public schools, elementary and_ high, 
where there is coeducation without such safeguards. 





PRACTICE SCHOOLS AND TRAINING CLASSES FOR 
OUR YOUNG TEACHERS 


REVEREND W. F. LAWLOR, ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT OF PARISH 
SCHOOLS, NEWARK, N. J. 


Anyone who is familiar with the work accomplished by the 
Catholic Church in the cause of education cannot but recognize 
that the same seriousness of purpose which gave impetus to the 
establishment of the parish school system, has likewise con- 
tributed in no small measure to the wonderful success thus far 
achieved. But a great deal yet remains to be done. True, our 


children enjoy the priceless advantage of being instructed by 
men and women whose lives devoted to the work of teaching 
are actuated by the most unselfish and disinterested of human 
motives; besides, the vast majority of our teaching corps in 
common with others engaged in the teaching profession, are the 
possessors of a fairly broad scholarship, that is, they are en- 
dowed with a fund of general information concerning a variety 
of subjects without which no teacher can attain or expect 
gratifying results; again, the instructors of our Catholic youth 
are more or less versed in the tried and generally approved 
pedagogical theories and principles of the day. So much, so 
good.. But not until lofty motives, personal knowledge and 
craft theories are heightened, supplemented and reinforced by 
the training which comes from direct contact with Practice 
Schools, can the equipment of our teachers be regarded as thor- 
ough, or our educational system be considered complete. 
We hear a great deal about that somewhat vague and in- 
definable factor termed “personality” as constituting so important 
“an element in the efficiency of teaching. Yet, personality is not 
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everything. Technique is much. Indeed it is difficult to con- 
ceive of the existence of the former without presupposing a 
mastery of the latter. Yes, in the final analysis of things it 
is classroom technique which makes the expert, and classroom 
technique can be acquired only in the Practice School, which of 
its very nature assures a practicality to theories and principles 
previously learned, not only by bringing the inchoate teachers 
face to face with conditions which afterwards they shall be con- 
stantly meeting, but also by pointing out and exemplifying 
through its competent guides and directors, the way by means 
of which these various situations can best be regulated and con- 
trolled. The importance of such training a little reflection will 
strikingly reveal. The old saying, “Well begun is half done,” 
has a particularly applicative force here, for in the process of 
things educational there is nothing so much to be desired as a 
good start; a good start for the teacher, a good start for the 
child as well. Many indeed are life’s failures, and not a few 
of them are traceable to bad beginnings. The plastic formative 
mind of a child is susceptible to first impressions, and unless 
extreme care and discretion are exercised by those in whose 
hands rest the transmission of knowledge, the formation of 
habits and the moulding of character, mistakes will occur that 
shall redound to the incalculable injury of the child afterwards. 
Some mistakes, it is true, may eventually be corrected, but not 
without a waste of time. The baneful effects of others, how- 
ever, such as a positive distaste for study engendered in the pupil 
through uninteresting, wearisome, inapt methods of teaching, are 
likely to remain, despite whatever amount of heroic remedial 
effort may subsequently be used in the attempt at rectification. 
Errors will be made by the novice in any and all avenues of 
enterprise, but since the mistakes committed by a teacher are 
apt to be so far-reaching in their consequences, it is expedient 
if not essential that these blunders be minimized as far as pos- 
sible. For while teaching is an art, not a science, and by that 
I mean it need not nor is it expected to conform to any precise 
definite rules and regulations of mathematical exactitude, never- 
theless, teaching is not an art in the sense of being absolutely 
independent of certain general fundamental pedagogical princi- 
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ples. On the part of prospective teachers there must be a recog- 
nition of such principles, and not only that, if the teachers would 
be successful afterwards in their craft, ample opportunity oi 
perceiving how these principles are best applied must be afforded 
them before they are thrown upon their own resources. 

Now, the Practice School as we know it in its relation to 
the public school system, has been instituted for this very pur- 
pose. Whether it has de facto completely or approximately 
realized its end, is not within the province of this paper to dis- 
cuss. But this much, however, must be said: the basic ideas 
which underlie the nature and the workings of the Practice 
School are absolutely sound. For the Practice School has been 
designed to avert the evils of a cocksureness and an instanta- 
neousness of judgment which a mere theoretical knowledge is 
likely to beget. Its staff of director, assistants and critics should 
be and generally is made up from those whose familiarity with 
school work acquired through many years of efficient service in 
the teaching of the young, qualifies them not only to foresee the 
dangers to which the inexperienced are exposed, but also to 
furnish from the wealth of their personal experience the prac- 
tical means whereby such dangers may be overcome. 

Within the scope of the efficient Practice School will be com- 
prised every feature that bears vitally upon child life and child. 
study. First and foremost, the pupil teacher will observe upon 
his initial visit to it that children, the raw material with which 
afterward he is to deal unaided, are veritable bundles of spon- 
taneity. He will perceive immediately that while some are simply 
mischievous, and others positively refractory, all are naturally 
vivacious,— but it is a vivacity that tends to “play” not to 
“work”, a liveliness which needs dignified restraint even though 
its possessors may not greatly relish it. The problem confronting 
him, therefore, is one of awakening the child’s interest to the 
seriousness and importance of study, and after having thus 
awakened it, of keeping it stimulated to the attainment of some 
definite end,— not an easy task by any means, but one, never- 
theless, that is considerably lightened and simplified through the 
exercised supervision, the suggestions, the inspirations and the 
helps furnished by those who have dealt much with children, 
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know their inherent weaknesses and are in a position to command 
their attention and respect. 

Many indeed are the salutary assistances which a properly con- 
ducted Practice School will give. Through the well-organized 
cooperation of its assistant directors, the pupil teachers will be 
initiated into the various methods by means of which subject- 
matter may be effectively presented and unfolded to the young; 
they will be taught so to arrange, harmonize and systematize 
their work that the greatest good may accrue to the greater nun- 
ber; they will be shown how to make “busy” periods productive 
of genuine study and not a profligate waste of time; they will 
be constrained to see that teaching is not lecturing, that the mak- 
ing of matters too easy for the children is a process which eventu- 
ally makes things difficult; they will have impressed upon their 
minds the fact that time schedules have a reason for existence, 
and that an habitual non-conformity to them must involve dis- 
order if it doesn’t spell defeat; they will be required to under- 
stand the “Syllabus” and follow its content,—a matter which 
places a check upon the teacher’s initiative, it is true, but a logical 
and judicious check none the less, because without such restric- 
tion a teacher is headed nowhere and is likely to get there; finally 
the pupil teachers will acquire the very desirable element of per- 
sonal responsibility, so necessary in successful teaching, because 
the Practice School authorities do not content themselves with 
making known what is expected from the efforts of the novice; 
they rate the individual’s teaching ability by the results secured. 

From these few generalizations it is evident, therefore, that 
the Practice School is no mean factor in the contributing of effi- 
cient teachers for the work of elementary education. Realizing 
its possibilities for good, it is not to be wondered at that they 
who are entrusted with the responsibility of supplying adequate 
facilities and suitable advantages for the children who are to 
be instructed under the public school system, generally take care 
that sufficient of the public moneys be appropriated and utilized 
for the establishment and proper maintenance of this very potent 
educational agency. Once established, matters are generally so 
arranged therein that an abundance of practice work is afforded 
the pupil teachers, but it is of so carefully supervised and judic- 
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iously criticized a kind as will preclude any serious detriment 
accruing to the children taught by beginners, and at the same 
time safeguard the reputation of the school itself from unfavor 
able criticisms resulting from possible comparisons made between 
its general results and the net results of other public schools. 


It is much to be regretted, therefore, that all of our young 
teachers have not the opportunity of enjoying similar advantages. 
Of course some of our dioceses have the Practice School idea 
incorporated into the parish school system and carry it out, 
to some extent at least, in the training of their elementary teach- 
ers. But the vast majority have not. 

The ideal condition of things undoubtedly, would be for every 
teaching community, whether large or small, to have the Practice 
School to which its novices might have easy access. This school 
should contain all the grades for which the novices have been 
prepared and qualified to teach; it should have a corps of pupil 
teacher instructors and critics large enough in number and ma- 
ture enough in pedagogical experience to guarantee an adequacy 
of observation and an efficiency of direction and supervision to 
the efforts of the young teachers, whose actual work should 
range anywhere from two hundred to four hundred solid hours 
per annum. -This program, it is needless to state, could not be 
carried to a successful completion without encountering and 
overcoming many serious difficulties, — difficulties, some of 
which are financial, others territorial and others again disciplin- 
ary. Indeed, the barriers seem insurmountable. Yet some effort 
should be made toward the solution of the problem, because the 
matter is of vital concern to the best interests of our Catholic 
youth. 

In the meantime, however, the unfortunate lack of what is 
so much to be desired in this matter, together with the rather 
dim hope of attaining it within the very near future, should not 
induce us to fold our arms and act as if nothing at all could be 
done. It behooves us to make the best of the circumstances in 
which we find ourselves. Something can be done and should 
be done to prevent our young teachers from entering the class- 
room entirely uninitiated into the problems which they are ex- 
pected to solve. During their noviceship they should be sent 
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at frequently recurring intervals to the best schools of their com- 
munities, where they will have the opportunity of observing the 
methods and results of those who possess and deserve the repu- 
tation of being efficient instructors of youth. This observational 
work should then be supplemented by a little practice work, 
guided, supervised and criticized by those whose mature judg- 
ment and experience qualifies them to act in such capacity. This 
will be a rather poor substitute for the Practice School, but it 
will furnish at least a modicum of training, which will be of 
much benefit to the young teachers when they shall have begun 
their teaching careers. 


DISCUSSION 


BroTHER GEORGE SAvER, S. M., Inspector of Schools, Dayton, O.: 
Always more demands are being made on our teachers. There was a 
time when the religious garb, combined with fair control of the pupils, 
sufficed. Then more learning was required, normal and college training 
demanded. Teachers once learned the art of teaching after receiving 
their appointments; now they must first be pupil-teachers before taking 
control of a classroom. 

We all agree with the writer of the interesting paper just read when 
he says that there should be “a good start for the teacher, a good start 
for the child as well”. It is well-nigh impossible to expect a good start 
for either if the beginner-teacher has not had practice-teaching under 
the eyes of one who is both experienced and expert. Principles acquired 
in the course of studies pursued in the Normal school must be reduced 
to practice in the classroom, and many are the mistakes if there has 
been no opportunity of serving a practical apprenticeship. Methods out- 
lined in books are often very different from methods applied in the con- 
crete, and it is this application that must be learned by the pupil-teacher. 

Control of the class is perhaps the young teacher’s greatest problem. 
His practice-teaching permits him to study the questions of discipline, 
of movements, of recitations, of busy periods, from the practical side, 
and later on he will apply what he has observed without much hesitation 
or doubt. 

One of the greatest advantages of practice-teaching is the feeling of 
ability, of self-reliance, which it gives to the young teacher. He has 
won his spurs —at least in his own mind—by his work as pupil-teacher. 
and when later he is given charge of a class, he takes control with a 
coolness and confidence which assure him success in advance. 

Moreover, practice-teaching starts out the young aspirant in the right 
path and with correct ideas of his position. Whilst acting as a pupil- 
teacher he is impressed with the fact that he has yet much to learn 
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before becoming a successful teacher. This will make him a diligefit 
student of his craft. He is likewise called upon to render an account 
of his work, and his efforts are constantly subject to criticism. This 
will render him more pliable to direction and will prevent him from 
losing heart if later on he meets with criticism, whether just or unjust. 
No better testimony can be rendered of a young teacher than that he 
is constantly striving to improve his methods of teaching and that he is 
willing to ask and receive advice. 


The time element in practice-teaching will naturally depend on cir- 
cumstances. The more time the better, in any case. The paper just read 
calls for “200 to 400 solid hours per annum”. Reduced to days and weeks 
on a basis of five school hours per day this would call for forty to 
eighty days, or eight to sixteen weeks: As Normal schools are in session 
hardly over thirty-six weeks a year, the above time allotment would give 
to practice teaching from two-ninths to four-ninths of the entire year. 
This is considerably more than is called for in the public Normal schools. 

In Ohio, the new school code of 1914 calls for three hours of practice- 
teaching per week in the elementary course, and for four hours per 
week in the advanced course—each course extending over one year. 
In the four year college courses there is a demand for “ three semester 
hours for practice-teaching and observation of teaching”, which means 
three hours per week in each semester —not more than one recitation 
a day being credited. 

But whatever the time prescribed, let us emphasize the fact that we 
cannot do too much to prepare our young religious for the work of 
the classroom, and as has been well said in the paper under discussion, 
“the lack of what is so much to be desired in this matter should not 
induce us to fold our arms and sit supinely down”, but let all interested 
in the question of teacher-training act immediately and act with deter- 
mination. 

The necessity of practice-teaching once being admitted, there remains 
the difficulty of devising some plan of action. 

Public Normal schools have the privilege of directing their students 
into the neighboring public schools for practice-teaching. Some have 
special grade schools attached to the Normal schools themselves. Hav- 
ing funds at their command it is comparatively easy to secure special” 
teachers: to train, criticise, and follow up the pupil-teachers. : 

I have no idea what the various religious teaching communities are 
doing in the matter of preparing their candidates for their profession, : 
It might be well if the practices of the different. Brotherhoods and= 
Sisterhoods were known, as all would learn by the experience of the 
others. 

The only plan which seems feasible is for each teaching congregation to 
make use of its own schools for practice-teaching. At a certain time of 
the year a given number of young religious could be sent from the Nor- 
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mal department to the various schools, there to be initiated into the 
practice of teaching under competent and experienced masters. Each 
of these pupil-teachers would divide the time between observation and 
practice-teaching during a period of from four to eight weeks, remain- 
ing in one grade or passing through several grades at the option of the 
Superiors. Several groups of pupil-teachers could thus be given oppor- 
tunities during a year. 

Returning to the Normal schools an account would be asked of each 
pupil-teacher bearing on time devoted to teaching, time spent in obser- 
vation of teaching, manner of class preparation, methods of conducting 
class recitations, difficulties encountered, etc. Likewise, a report might 
be asked from those under whom the pupil-teacher had served, giving 
an appreciation of work done, of success, of failure, of good qualities, 
of defects, etc. 

Efforts made along these lines should be productive of very good 
results. At least they offer an immediate and workable solution of one 
of the most important questions confronting religious teaching congre- 
gations at the present time. 





MEETINGS OF LOCAL AND VISITING 
TEACHERS AND REPRESENTA- 
TIVES OF RELIGIOUS ORDERS 


PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 


Monpay, JUNE 28, 1916, 2:30 P. M. 


A meeting of local and visiting teachers was held at the Cathe- 
dral School on Wednesday afternoon, June 28. Rev. Lawrence 
A. Brown occupied the chair and opened the meeting. Two papers 
were presented and discussed. ‘The Aim of an Elementary Edu- 
cation” was read by Brother Anselm, C. F. X., and was followed 
by the reading of a paper on “The Teacher’s Part in the Inculca- 
tion of Religious Principles,” prepared by a School Sister of 
Notre Dame. 


SECOND SESSION 


THURSDAY, JUNE 29, 1916, 2:30 P. M. 


The second session of the teachers’ meeting was called to 
order in the Cathedral School on Thursday afternoon at 2:30. 
There was a large assemblage and much interest displayed in 
the two papers read at the meeting. 

The first paper was by Brother Gordian, F. S. C., on “The 
Necessity of Insisting Upon Essentials in Elementary Educa- 
tion ;” and the second paper on “The Commercial Course” was 
prepared by a Sister of St. Francis. At this session Rev. E. F. 
Garesché, S. J., editor of The Queen’s Work, St. Louis, presented 
an interesting discussion on the use of the sodality as a means 
of keeping our young people together and of interesting them 
in spiritual and temporal works of mercy. 

(378) 
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PAPERS AND DISCUSSIONS 


THE TEACHER’S PART IN THE INCULCATION OF 
RELIGIOUS PRINCIPLES 


A SCHOOL SISTER OF NOTRE DAME 


When first presented for consideration, this subject seemed to 
extend over so wide a field that the mind hesitated in determin- 
ing the limits of its range. However, on further reflection, it 
appeared more in keeping with the scope of a paper such as this 
to focus the attention more especially on the idea of religious 
principles and to show how occasions for inculcating these are 
ever recurring in the teacher’s daily round of duty. 

The mission of the religious teacher is to emulate in her train- 
ing of the children the ends and methods of the Divine Teacher 
Whom she tries to copy in herself and Whose features she en- 
deavors to trace in others. How did Christ inculcate in His 
followers the truths His Father sent Him to teach? He charmed 
His hearers by using the things of time as His means; He 
spiritualized the natural. His lessons had a body and a soul, 
for He had in all His teaching a twofold aim — to impart the 
knowledge of heavenly truths and unconsciously to breathe into 
His listeners His own Divine spirit and life. Just so should 
the attitude of the teacher be—to give formal religious and 
secular instruction, at the same time firmly grounding and estab- 
lishing in the pupil, guiding, fructifying principles that will make 
him a “house built upon a rock” which the elements cannot shake. 

What is this “better part” in the classroom, what are these 
religious principles? They are the materials which make up the 
child’s spiritual edifice, — life by faith, a right view of the pass- 
ing things of time, the power of choice, the value of the good 
intention, the undisputed necessity of prayer for salvation, abso 
lute dependence on God, implicit trust in His never-failing provi- 

(379) 
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dence, and consequent readiness to offer Him a willing, reverent 
service. How can the teacher ingrain these principles? What 
shall she do to make these vivifying truths “bone of their bone 
and flesh of their flesh’? Her material means are the daily 
lessons; her work twofold, — formal religious instruction which 
directly feeds the soul, and formal secular instruction which 
nourishes the receptive faculties of the mind and which, under 
the deft fingers of a strong, spiritualizing personality, may raise 
the thoughts from the commonplace things of time to the sublime 
beauty of things eternal. 


Let us consider first the inculcation of religious principles 
through the medium of formal religious instruction. The teach- 
er’s part is to build “the inner house of the beautiful” in those 
entrusted to her care. She then proceeds to lay the corner- 
stone —life by faith. She tells the child the simple Bible nar- 
rative. She sits side by side with him in the classroom of the 
Old Testament and makes him see his Great Teacher, for is not 
Bible history the compendium of the whole revelation of the 
divine education of mankind? She shows him God teaching His 
creatures virtue and its reward, vice and its punishment. She 
dramatizes living truths, vests them in concrete form, clothes 
them in flesh and blood. The Bible stories become a revelation 
to the child, a manifestation of God’s attributes — sublime 
stories in which virtue and vice are painted in vivid colors, virtue 
in its attractive beauty and loveliness, vice in its abhorrent ugli- 
ness and hatefulness. They are stories from which the pupil 
can draw a practical application. Each new narrative is God 
speaking to him — in Creation, “Say your grace before and after 
meals more devoutly” —in Abel slain by Cain, “Give Me your 
first fruits, your first thought in the morning” —in the very 
rainbow in the heavens, “God never breaks His promises.” Just 
as in faith the child beholds the hidden Lord beneath the Sacra- 
mental species, so he recognizes Christ, His Mother, the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass in the symbolical types of the Old Law. 
Abel, Isaac, are Christ to him; Ruth, Judith, the Mother of the 
Maccabees, are Mary to him. He sees men, women, and things 
as type and fulfillment, as “the figure of the substance,” as re- 
flection and truth. He is drawn from this study of living by 
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faith, in the Scriptural narrative, to see all things in faith — all 
nature, animate and inanimate, speaks to his heart and becomes 
his teacher. In the words of the Book of Job: “Ask the beasts 
and they shall teach thee; the birds of the air and they shall 
tell thee. Speak to the earth and it shall answer thee.” All 
creatures become guides, pointing to his God, his Creator and 
Redeemer and to the way of salvation, conducting him by the 
hand toward heaven where he shall see the Infinite Truth, not 
in the mirror of type and figure, but face to face. 

To lay the cornerstone of religious principles, let us next con- 
sider that book to which the Bible history is but the handmaid: 
namely, the little catechism. The great St. Francis de Sales 
loved to teach the catechism because he found in it the means 
to breathe over the darkened creation of the child’s intellectual 
world, and by question and answer to make the spoken Word 
give forth the mandate: ‘‘Let there be light.” The truths of the 
catechism are so abstract, the phraseology so difficult, that the 
catechism period should be made the most attractive of the day, 
a lesson so bright and joyous that no other studies could usurp 
its place in the child’s heart. The part of the teacher is to turn 
the flashlights of Bible history on the doctrinal truths, that the. 
child may see; her part is so to translate into action and em- 
phasize by deed and clothe in living flesh the dry facts of the 
pages of the catechism that the truths of God may live among 
the children and arouse emotions of love of virtue and hatred 
of vice in hearts that would otherwise be passive recipients of 
knowledge. Her part is so to prepare her work by prayer and 
study that she may bring to the classroom a clear, firm, and 
solid knowledge of the truths of faith. She must become little 
with the little — speak the simple language of children, and have 
a warm, enthusiastic heart for the truths of the faith. If the 
teacher makes a special application in each lesson and so feeds 
the soul, she will inculcate principles for after-life — in lessons 
on creation, implicit trust in the never-failing providence of 
God; in her lessons on right and wrong, firmness of will; and 
in her lessons on prayer, the necessity of constant appeal to 
God’s goodness on the way to salvation. 

To lay the cornerstone of seeing all things in faith, the 
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teacher’s part is furthermore to brush away the earth of rite, 
symbol, and ceremony, and dig deep into that study which is one 
of the richest gold mines of the faith, the sacred liturgy of our 
holy Mother the Church. The teacher must train the child to 
understand, to live, and to love the sacred liturgy — to behold 
in the Adorable Sacrifice of the Mass, in every garment, ever) 
step, and every symbolical act of the sacred minister, Christ 
passing over the Way to Calvary — by the visible, lead the child 
to the Invisible. She must make the rising incense, the golden 
monstrance, the tinkling bell, the burning candle, and the 
sanctuary lamp — every article, every piece of furniture, every 
vestment, every rite in the sacraments, a mirror reflecting God. 
She must appeal to the child’s imagination, to his mystic sense, 
his love of the beautiful, and make him see in all the unfathom- 
able mysteries of God, that Beauty ever ancient, ever new, and 
the deep, reverent service that is due to Him from the creature. 


Let us now turn to the second division of the subject — the 
inculcation of religious principles through secular instruction. 
History, that study of man as a member of God’s great family, 
affords abundant means. In history the pupil sees clearly his 
relation to God, his need of light in the just administration of 
law, his dependence on Providence, which is the wisest stratagem ; 
for was it not God’s sweet providence that caused so favorable 
an issue of events for the just cause, when the simple fog 
screened Washington’s flight to Harlem Heights and the freezing 
of the Delaware just after he had secured all the boats and 
safely crossed, impeded the advance of the British? Again, the 
pupil sees empires flourish and decay, but God reigning on, 
eternally present, and ever the same; cities rise and fall, but God 
is incorruptible; vice courted and virtue rejected, yet God still 
merciful: man flying from God to God. He sees nations regard- 
ing Christianity as folly, and in ages past clothing the very Au- 
thor of History in the white garment of derision ; he sees the doc- 
trines of the world stained and soiled, and its votaries looking 
on the pure white of innocence as folly: he sees avarice at work, 
money its God, its trust, its first thought; while faith teaches that 
God is omnipotence, hope, the first kingdom he must seek. Gold 
is the world’s idol — this is the pupil’s conclusion when religious 
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principles have been made the soul of the lesson. He is led on 
to seek the title of St. John Chrysostom, “the golden-mouth,” 
rather than the golden crown or the jewelled scepter; he is led 
on to recognize that the passing things of time are “dross and 
filth” unless they are transformed by the heavenly alchemy of 
the good intention. 

In geography and natural science the pupil views the wonder- 
ful creation and preservation of the universe — God caring for 
man. He sees the world suspended in space; sun, moon, and 
planet working in silent harmony, each successive season’s re- 
turn on the earth —all nature under the hand of God reflecting 
beauty, magnificence, and unceasing activity. He stands amazed 
and exclaims: “Order is Heaven’s first law.” Viewing all 
created things in perfect equilibrium — the man walking safely 
near the edge of the precipice, the vessel gliding gracefully over 
the deep — the pupil is led to conclude by simple, single applica- 
tions in the lessons, that there is harmony of action in God’s 
will, the soul’s center of gravity. The stars in the far-off 
heavens, mere sparks of light, the jewels hid in the mountain, 
the rare spices encased in little, dark shells, the costly silk, the 
product of a worm, proclaim “Humility and littleness are great 
before God.” Truly should the teacher lead the child from 
nature to God, illuminating his intellect by these almost uncon- 
scious correlations and revelations, instilling love and gratitude 
to his Maker in his heart, and establishing in his will the strong 
conviction that he is absolutely dependent on God. 

Even so abstract a subject as arithmetic has its moral force. 
Arithmetic may be applied in such a way as to give thorough- 
ness and strength to the will. In all problems come the thoughts, 
dollars and cents, but what is the pupil minting for eternity? 
Are all his works ooo’s or did the Recording Angel place the 1 
of the good intention before them and so make them valuable 
for Heaven? In keeping accounts, the pupil learns to balance 
his accounts with God. The teacher shows him principles in 
arithmetic — laws reduced to action, — and leads him to resolve 
to be a pupil unchangeable, a pupil of true principle. 

Thus far it has been shown how religious principles may be 
correlated with every branch of the curriculum. However, these 
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religious principles are inculcated not only by formal instruction 
but by unconscious tuition, by wholesome advice and good ex- 
ample, by encouraging children to attend religious services and 
calling attention to the carrying out of the liturgy of the Chureh 
with due respect and reverence. If words are to produce fruit, 
apparent in life, example must precede and accompany instruc- 
tion. In the words of the saintly Francis Sebastian Job, 
Spiritual Director of the School Sisters of Notre Dame: “Of 
letters and ideas, a child constructs no edifice of religion; 
but if he beholds with his own eyes, devotion and virtue in the 
lives of those near and dear to him, then the more lively will 
he feel in his interior the presence of God, the Divinity of Jesus 
Christ, the love of the Holy Ghost, and the beauty of virtue.” 
Before concluding this paper, a brief yet clinching summary 

of the points previously discussed may be here introduced. The 
teacher’s part is, in the words of St. Augustine, ‘to build up in 
time the spiritual house of the soul which is to be solemnly 
dedicated in eternity.” This thought recalls the sublime words 
of the Book of Proverbs: ‘Wisdom hath built herself a house. 
she hath hewn her out seven pillars.” In this house the corner- 
stone is religious principles through religious instruction, the 
seven pillars are religious principles through secular instruction: 
the cornerstone — life by faith —like unto that of the just man. 
St. Joseph, educator of the Child Jesus; the seven pillars, the 
strengthening principles —a right view of the passing things of 
time, the power of choice, the value of the good intention, the 
undisputed necessity of prayer for salvation, absolute dependence 
on God, implicit trust in His never-failing providence, and con- 
sequent readiness to offer Him a willing, reverent service — all 
to be found in Her Whom Holy Church addresses in these 
striking terms: 

“Hail, Virgin most wise, 

Hail, Deity’s shrine, 

With seven fair pillars, 

And table divine.” 


But if the teacher is to succeed in her noble mission of instill- 
ing these guiding laws into the plastic minds and receptive hearts 
of little children, she must first have made these same life- 
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giving principles the breath, food, and rest of her own interior 
life. Her part is to sanctify herself, daily filing away the evil 
tendencies of human nature under the influence of the thought: 
“IT am an example before them.” Then can she fulfill her duty 
of writing God’s truth and love with the prophet’s “pen of iron 
and point of diamond” on the heart’s imperishable tablets. But 
let her remember the counsel of the great educator, Francis 
Sebastian Job: “She who would shine for others, must herself 
be light; and she who would anoint others, should not want the 
chrism and unction of the Holy Ghost.” 


DISCUSSION 


Rev. E. F. Garescue’, S. J.: There was a time when one experienced 
a feeling of unmixed delight in visiting a Catholic school, to see the 
rows on rows of happy and eager faces, and to realize how excellently 
these children were being prepared by Catholic education to take their 
places in Catholic circles and live out their lives as Catholics should. 
But after a great deal of investigating and study concerning the after- 
condition of our Catholic graduates of parish schools, a visit to the 
Catholic school leaves always a certain sense of sadness. We take such 
excellent care of our Catholic children to the end of the eighth grade 
We make sacrifices and expend our best efforts during the years from 
five or six to twelve or fourteen. Then when the child is at the most 
dangerous period of its life, when passions are wakening and tempta- 
tions thickening, we suddenly graduate it from the eighth grade of the 
parish school and send it out with a blessing to shift for itself in a 
very uncertain and dangerous world. Every year from seventy-five to 
a hundred thousand Catholic children leave our eighth grade of the 
parish schools and go forth into the world. What becomes of them? 
Many, of course, continue in good Catholic associations, practice the 
teachings of the school, and continue good Catholics all their lives. 
But there is another contingent of the graduates of the parish school 
whose fate is expressed in the words of many teaching Sisters — “They 
go out, and we lose track of them.” We lose track of them because we 
have no effective societies to gather them together, keep them in Cath- 
olic companionship, and hold them in touch with their schoolmates and 
the Sisters and pastors. Needless to say, the world, the flesh, and the 
devil do not lose track of them. One finds them in questionable places 
of amusement, in non-Catholic societies, on the street corners, and in 
pool rooms and dance halls. If we would reap to the full the blessed 
harvest sown in our Catholic schools and would preserve our children 
from bad influences, we must have some association to keep them safe 
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and united until they are old enough to join the regular sodalities, the 
sodalities for men and women. 

I wish, therefore, to propose to you now a very simple and effective 
means of keeping our Catholic children together. I shall call it the 
alumni sodality of the parish school. If the children have been well 
instructed while at school in the duties of the sodalist, and made to 
feel a personal loyalty for the sodality, it will not be very difficult to 
continue them in an alumni sodality and get them to attend weekly 
meetings and to take part in the active work of the sections for the 
foreign missions, for the help of the poor, for giving entertainments in 
institutions, for Catholic literature, etc. A branch of the alumni sodality 
of.the parish school is to be established in every parish where there is 
a school, and every child is to belong to the branch of the parish where 
it lives. Then, from time to time, general meetings, at which all the 
children can come together, at the Cathedral or some large church, are 
held, so that all the sodalists can see to what a great organization 
they belong. The details of this plan have been discussed elsewhere. 
Through such a sodality the children can be kept safe and under the 
influence of their teachers through the dangerous years between fourteen 
and eighteen, until they are old enough to join the young men’s or 
young ladies’ sodality. The influence of the parish school can be con- 
tinued upon them, and they can be kept safe from the bad influence of 
non-Catholic organizations. I should like very much to hear from 
Sisters in charge of parish schools what they think of the city-wide 
alumni sodality with branches in every parish, and I should be pleased 
also to consult with pastors in charge of parish schools with a view 
to forming such sodalities wherever it is thought practical. 
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THE NECESSITY OF ESSENTIALS IN ELEMEN- 
TARY EDUCATION 


BROTHER GORDIAN, F. S. C., VISITATION BOYS’ SCHOOL, PHILA- 
DELPHIA, PA. 


The object of the paper assigned me is to show the necessity 
of insisting upon essentials in e'ementary education. Does the 
builder waste time in trying to convince himself that for the 
structure a foundation is necessary? Does he have to force him- 
self to believe that for the erection of the edifice, certain ma- 
terials are indispensable? It does not require the genius of a 
logician to answer these questions correctly. No doubt the 


builder is more concerned with the questions: How shall I 
solidify the foundation? What material shall I select for the 
superstructure? Therefore, while endeavoring to show the 
necessity of insisting upon essentials in elementary education, we 
likewise, shall ask ourselves, “Of these essentials, which shall 
we choose for the foundation? Which will be the most appro- 
priate for the superstructure?” 

Why has our holy Mother, the Church, through the ages fos- 
tered, encouraged, and showered her choicest blessings upon our 
religious teaching bodies of men and women? Why do our 
self-sacrificing priests glory in having a school conducted by 
such teachers? Why do our good Catholic people contribute so 
generously towards the maintenance of such schools? Is it in 
order to store the minds of the children with abundant secular 
knowledge? “To imagine that we educate this being of infinite 
sensibility and impressionability,” says Archbishop Spalding, 
“when we do little else than to teach him to read, to write and to 
cipher, is to cherish a delusion. It is not his destiny to become 
a reading, writing and ciphering machine, but to become a man 
who believes, hopes and loves; who holds to sovereign truth, 
and is swayed by sympathy ; who has habits of right thinking and 
well-doing which have become a law to him, a second nature,” 
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That we mould this Christian type of man is the reason why the 
Church blesses us, the reason why ecclesiastical authorities insist 
on Catholic schools, and the reason why our faithful Catholics so 
nobly support these schools. Realizing her self-security, thie 
Catholic Church desires to have the education of her little ones 
built on a rock, a rock against which the fiery darts of Satan 
will be extinguished and shattered. She commands that the 
mental training of her youthful offspring be founded on and 
governed by the sacred teachings of Our Divine Lord. To 
guarantee that her children be instructed in the essentials of the 
religion of Jesus Christ is the first reason why the Church has 
confided them to our care. Consequently, it is our primitive 
duty to insist that the children are instructed not only in the 
maxims of the holy Gospel, but also trained in the practices of 
Christian virtues. These habits of virtue take deep root in the 
youthful heart and serve as a bulwark against the storms and 
perils of maturer years. Hence, the correct teaching of religion 
is not only the foundation and support of our elementary educa- 
ton, but likewise the source of all other good achieved in our 
Catholic schools. 

Although the foregoing remarks relative to religious education 
are quite brief, are they not sufficient to emphasize the necessity 
of thorough instruction in religion? But probably there is no 
need of dwelling at length on this particular phase of elementary 
education. As a rule, our teachers are faithful in explaining the 
catechism daily. And they will, no doubt, agree that the func- 
tion of their religious teachings is to foster growth in the Chris- 
tian life. But what is their idea of this growth? Is it merely 
an increase of knowledge in Christian doctrine? Is it simply a 
certain understanding of the teachings and practices of our faith? 
If we desire to lead youth to believe, to hope and to love, we 
must see his living soul far behind the faculties of memory and 
understanding. To fail to consider this immortal reality would 
be to deprive all the faculties of the qualities which render them 
worthy of cultivation. Who then can wisely maintain that re- 
ligion is taught because there is a period for it on the program, 
because the child has attained high averages, or because the 
child studies it daily? Undoubtedly, such results are to be ap- 
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preciated. But we must not forget that the child himself, the 
living soul, is growing in and through the growth of all his 
faculties, and that unléss when these faculties appears to prosper, 
the life of the child is at once expressing itself in, and renewing 
itself through this process of growth, its semblance of growth 
is a pure illusion, and the glowing results obtained in examin- 
ation are appreciable as artificial flowers blushing on a living 
rosebud. Apparently these flowers are growing, but they emit 
no fragrance to perfume the air. We conclude, then, that the 
necessity of insisting upon the proper teaching of Christian 
doctrine as a foundation for our elementary education, is both 
evident and indispensable. ‘Make the rising generation Chris- 
tian,” asserts Gerson, “and you will strike at the root of evil 
and assure the salvation of nations.” What words can emphasize 
more aptly and forcibly the necessity of insisting on religious 
training than do those of the learned Pontiff, Benedict XIV? 
“We affirm,” says the Holy Father, “that most of the damned 
souls suffer eternal torments because they have been ignorant of 
the mysteries of faith which Christians should believe, know, 
and practice in order to be counted among the elect.” 

By stating that the proper teaching of religion is the founda- 
tion stone of our elementary education, we do not wish to voice 
the sentiments of some misinformed people who maintain that 
little besides religion is taught in our parish schools. While 
our schools devote about thirty minutes daily to religious in- 
struction, they, on the other hand, give from five to six hours 
per day to the mastering of secular knowledge. The necessity 
of insisting on secular training is fully realized in our parish 
schools. Results obtained ‘in competitive examination have time 
and time again substantiated this statement. 

Now that we have laid a solid foundation, it is in order to 
select choice material for the superstructure. Our hoary-headed 
grandfathers boast with loyal pride of the perfection of their 
schooling, and of how the old schoolmaster taught them a per- 
manent and an effective knowledge of the three R’s. And far 
back in the time-worn pages of the history of education we 
find reading, writing, and arithmetic, conspicuous elements in 
the school curriculum. Even in the present age of enlightenment 
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we are compelled to choose the three R’s as the pillars of our 
superstructure in elementary education. 

On account of its educational value and general usefulness, 
reading is the most necessary branch of the curriculum. A boy 
who can read good books intelligently will eventually become 
proficient in his studies. Reading is universally acknowledged to 
be the key to learning. It opens wide the portals of knowledge 
and ingeniously invites the anxious student to satiate his thirst 
in the beauties of wholesome literature. The reading of standard 
works admits the child to a new sphere of thought and imagin- 
ation, and affords him the companionship of the noblest and 
most valuable minds. It incites him to action. It inspires him 
to imitate the patriot, the hero, and the saint. A pupil who has 
not learned to read is placed at a considerable disadvantage. 
He ‘will find it almost impossible to acquire with any degree of 
accuracy the essentials of his country’s history. (Current news 
he will be obliged to accept from hearsay. In a word, his 
source of information will be the kindness of his companions. ) 


On the other hand, the pupil who has learned to read will be 
able to live in thought with the great minds of the past; he will 
be qualified to secure definite. knowledge of the achievements in 
the present ; and he will be ready to meet in advance the demands 
of the future. In brief, to have learned to read is to have lived 
in all times; is to have seen all things. 


Reading when methodically conducted, becomes a valuable help 
to the student of composition; and from pedagogical considera- 
tions, the teaching of composition and reading may be carried on 
simultaneously. When reading, the pupil may be taught to ob- 
serve the functions of the parts of speech; he may be directed to 
note the proper placement of phrases and clauses, and he may 
be brought to realize the value of idiomatic forms of expression. 
When thus guided, he will note the author’s way of putting 
things, and as a result, the pupil will be able both in speaking 
and in writing to replace the commonplace by the beautiful. He 
will, notwithstanding the fallacy that composition is a dull grind 
without compensation, be unconsciously learning to compose. 
To speak and to write correctly are unusual accomplishments, 
and they win their rewards. To compose with exactness trains 
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the power of observation and gives precision to speech. Now, 
since speech is the great medium of intercourse in both the work 
and the social life of the world, we can not fail to value the part 
the ability to speak and to write effectively plays in business 
and social success. 

Next to reading, a very necessary element is writing. The 
fact that character is often judged by a person’s chirography, 
or that the public often judges the standard of a school by its 
ability to train elegant penmen, is not the most cogent argument 
to enforce great stress on the necessity of writing. Rather the 
fact that good writing is of immense advantage both to the 
writer and to the reader should more vividly accent the necessity 
of requiring good penmanship from the child. The ability to 
write legibly and neatly is of primal importance. Rarely will 
business men employ an applicant who shows deficiency in these 
two essentials of writing. But they will give heed to the candi- 
date who has learned to write. They realize and appreciate the 
value of his accomplishment. Aside from its practical features, 
well executed writing is a thing of beauty, and a delight to the 
eye. Apart from the aspects already considered, writing has 
cultural weight of appreciable value. Writing calls into play 
and trains the power of observation; it enlivens the attention, 
the imagination, the reasoning; it cultivates the esthetic sense. 

The beauty of writing is enhanced by correct spelling. A boy 
failing in orthography, even though he may be efficient in any 
or all other subjects which might be styled essentials, is liable 
to be branded as uneducated. Elegant letters and essays, in 
other respects bearing traces of notable proficiency in English, 
lose a degree of their merit and grace when they are set forth 
in erroneous spelling. Correct spelling is ever in demand. The 
ordinary laborer has need of it; the business man is ever on the 
alert for it, and the professional man recognizes the necessity of 
it. In the past, spelling was given a place of prominence in our 
curricula. The ability to spell with accuracy was deemed highly 
important. And to-day, when circumstances necessitate changes, 
improvements and enlargements in our school system, our ele- 
mentary schools hold fast to spelling. It is a live study, and as 
such, it must survive. 
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After what might be regarded as a slight digression from our 
chain of the three R’s, we return to view the necessity of arith- 
metic, the third and highly significant link in the chain. The 
advantages accruing from the scientific teaching of arithmetic 
are more than sufficient to clarify all hesitancy regarding its 
necessity in elementary education. On account of the mental 
discipline it affords, arithmetic for the undeveloped mind is a 
study without a parallel. To familiarize himself with numbers, 
the pupil must be able to perceive the relations of similarity and 
magnitude when compared with the unit; this is excellent dis- 
cipline for the judgment. In the acquisition of general and 
abstract ideas of numbers through the senses of sight and touch, 
the power of intuition and abstraction are developed. By formu- 
lating definitions and solving problems, the powers of generaliza- 
tion and reasoning are called into action. And by continued 
application of these faculties to the object of their activity, the 
attention and reflection are systematically exercised. Obviously 
then, arithmetic helps to a very appreciable extent, to make the 
youthful mind more clear, more logical and more accurate. 
Without hesitation, we attribute these effects to the scientific 
teaching of arithmetic, because the proper office of this subject 
is to serve as a course in elementary logic, to give accuracy and 
exactness to ideas, to render hazy notions clear, and to evolve 
the definite from the indefinite ; because it is by arithmetic, more 
than by any other study in our elementary course, that the act 
of thinking consecutively, closely, and logically, can be effectively 
taught. 

Together with its mental or cultural benefits, we see in arith- 
metic its so-called practical utility. And valuing arithmetic from 
the standpoint of practicality, we do not find in our elementary 
curricula a subject of superior or equal worth. From this point 
of view, it is evident that the object of arithmetic is to give 
definiteness to those conceptions which will help the pupil to 
earn a respectable livelihood. Therefore arithmetic should be 
adapted to the end in view, and whether it be written or mental, 
it should be “practical.”” To spend the arithmetic hour in finding 
the cube-root of numbers running into six or more periods, or 
to devote an equal share of time in finding the solidity of the 
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frustum of a cone, is not the most advantageous means to qualify 
the pupil for business. The business world sees the necessity of 
insisting on arithmetic, and from the youthful clerk as well as 
from the silver-haired expert accountant, we hear a voice em- 
phasizing the need of arithmetic. But the arithmetic which they 
have in mind is “business arithmetic.” Then it is our place to 
insist upon practical operations in the fundamental rules, in 
fractions, in decimals, in denominate numbers, and in percentage. 
Repeated drills on these topics will inevitably secure for the boy 
much coveted accuracy and speed. In this way, our arithmetic 
will be practical; it will suit its purpose; it will be worth while 
insisting on it. We do not wish to overrate the value of arith- 
metic, nevertheless, whether we prize it by its cultural advantages, 
by its practical utility to the individual, or by its rank in the 
commercial world, we are convinced that it is a study essential 
to success in elementary education. 


Since the foundation is selected and a share of very appro- 
priate material is chosen, a great task is accomplished. How- 


ever, there remains another consideration. If these elements 
are thrown chaotically together, will a structure of power and 
beauty arise? On the contrary, this lack of order and symmetry 
will invite confusion. The Tower of Babel was a failure; con- 
fusion reigned there. In like manner, will our most ardent hopes 
be crumbled and our best endeavors be minimized, unless order 
prevails in our classroom. Order leads to success; order leads 
to God. Order is necessary for the school; order is necessary 
for the individual. Discipline in a classroom insures a good 
moral tone, genuine study, and more effective work. Discipline 
excites an enthusiastic spirit in the school and fosters the noble 
trait of loyalty. Discipline is necessary for the individual. The 
religiously disciplined child will learn to be true to himself; to 
be true to others; to be submissive to the yoke of civil authority, 
and to bow in respectful submission to the Divine commands. 
Through discipline will he learn to do good and acceptable things 
under the suggestions, directions, and even punishments of his 
teachers. True discipline develops and strengthens his will- 
power; it develops and strengthens his character. Consequently, 
since discipline trains the youth to be manly in himself, honest 
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with his fellows, loyal to his country and obedient to his God, 
we should insist that it have predominance in our classrooms; 
then all things will work together unto good. 

In summarizing this treatment of the necessity of insisting on 
essentials in elementary education, we advance three points most 
worthy of emphasis: 

1. Religion in theory and practice is the foundation of educa- 
tion, 

2. That in building up this education, reading, writing, spell- 
ing, and arithmetic should be insisted on as the most appropriate 
and substantial material. 

3. That if we want our educational processes to be sym- 
metrical, strong and beautiful, they must be directed by the 
agency of prudent discipline. 

These three points are important factors in our elementary 
teaching. If they are well considered, and due attention is paid 
to the execution of the work which they suggest, then it will 
be safe to say that we have insisted upon the most important 
essentials in elementary education. 
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KNOWLEDGE REQUIRED FOR A SUCCESSFUL 
COMMERCIAL COURSE 


A SISTER OF ST. FRANCIS 


In my opinion there is a decided advantage in a thorough 
education, no matter in what capacity one is employed. 

In order to cope successfully with the commercial course it 
is necessary that the prospective shorthand student possesses a 
broad knowledge, and a good foundation in the general branches, 
otherwise he will find himself hopelessly handicapped, and in all 
probability, he will sooner or later in desperation turn his atten- 
tion to some other line of work, with the declaration that there 
is nothing in shorthand anyway, and any young person is foolish 
to take it up. 

Hence the young man or the young woman who wishes to 
be successful as a stenographer should have: 


(A) A thorough English education. 


_A good high school or college preparatory course, or an eighth 
grade parish school course should precede this special training 
in shorthand and typewriting. It is true, of course, that the 
more education the prospective stenographer possesses, the better 
will be the opportunities for scuring the very best positions. 
Many who take a shorthand and typewriting course do not have 
more than a grammar school education. They can get, if they 
will, an education equivalent to a high school or college prepara- 
tory training, by close and diligent study during leisure hours. 
The study of words, words, words, and their uses until a good 
working vocabulary is built up that can be depended upon with- 
out the continual use of Webster or Worcester, or any other 
standard dictionary, is a time-saver that is worth more than all 
the latest devices for speed attached to the best modern type- 
writing machines. Time is money to the business man. 

My advice to the prospective student of stenography who does 
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not possess a thorough working knowledge of the English lan- 
guage, is to obtain it as soon as possible or to give up the idea 
of ever becoming a first-class stenographer. In no profession 
is there more demand for good English than in stenography ; 
and the rock on which a large proportion of the promising: steu- 
ographic careers are wrecked is ignorance of good English. If 
the stenographer is lacking in knowledge of English every line 
he writes on the typewriter will stand like an accusing angel 
declaring his fault. Many schools. make this study an elective, 
and the pupil, no matter how great his need, may be permitted to 
take it or not as he chooses, but it is not an elective in the 
business office. The day of the inefficient stenographer has gone 
by, and the amanuensis who is deficient in his English is the 
most hopeless, and the first to go. 

(B) Next in importance to good English is a thorough 
knowledge of spelling. 

It is astounding to realize how ignorant the average boy and 
girl who have not gone beyond the grammar school really are 
. in this essential study. Their vocabulary is amazingly restricted 
to the most commonplace words, and they are completely feazed 
and stumble blindly at anything else. I would, therefore, advise 
thorough training in English business words, the names of the 
principal cities and the States in which they are situated. Spell- 
ing is a distinct business asset to everybody, but it is particularly 
valuable to the stenographer. The stenographer who fails to 
make himself proficient in this study is doomed to remain in the 
ranks, 

(C) After good spelling, I would advise: A _ thorough 
foundation in fractions, decimals and percentage. Coupled with 
these I highly recommend constant and daily drilling in rapid 
calculations, for it frequently falls to the lot of the stenographer 
to add columns of figures, and his ability to do so rapidly and ac- 
curately has often been the means of securing promotion. With 
a good foundation in the above, the work can be enlarged upon 
by the introduction of a commercial arithmetic in the actual com- 
mercial course. 

(D) Knowledge of the principles of punctuation and capital- 
ization. 
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In this connection I would recommend thorough drilling in the 
use of the period, comma, semicolon, question mark, and apos- 
trophe, and leave it to the commercial teacher to introduce the 
other marks. Inability to punctuate properly has often ruined 
what would otherwise have been creditable work. 

(E) Rapid and legibly handwriting. 

How often do we read in the “want” column of our papers 
an advertisement for a stenographer, clerk, etc. “One who is a 
good penman,” or “Answer in own handwriting,” etc. This tells 
the tale. Only good penmen need reply. The position is open to 
none other. The solution for such an advertisement is this :— 
Business men have certain individuals to whom they wish their 
correspondence penned instead of written by machine, hence 
they want a good penman. Again, the stenographer is often 
called upon to assist the bookkeeper and here also a good, legible 
hand is required. Instances have come under my observation 
where students who possessed this valuable asset have had their 
salaries increased from two to three dollars more per week. The 
prospective student of stenography who can pass high in an ex- 
amination along these lines has his success as a competent sten- 
ographer already assured. They are for him the Aladdin’s lamp 
of success. 





DEAF-MUTE SECTION 


PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 


TUESDAY, JUNE 27, 1916, 2:00 P. M. 


The meeting was opened with prayer by the Chairman, Rey. 
F. A. Meeller, S. J., who then read a paper entitled, “The Tenth 
Meeting of the Catholic Deaf-Mute Conference,’ dealing with 
the origin, object and success of the Conference. 

A paper, “A Letter from Waratah, N. S. W., Australia,” by 
a Sister of St. Dominic, was read by the secretary and received 
with grateful applause. Various communications regarding the 
Ladies of De l’Epee; the Junior Branch of the Knights of De 
l’Epee; Catholic children in State schools, and the publication, 
The Catholic Deaf-Mute, were read and commented upon. 
Recognition was given to the Ladies of De l’Epee. It was the 
sense of the meeting that Catholics should not be encouraged 
to join the organization known as the “Frats’, which is 
largely dominated by Protestant influence. The secretary was 
instructed to write a letter of thanks to the Rt. Rev. Philip 
Joseph Garrigan, D. D., of Sioux City, Iowa, for his encouraging 
letter and kind contribution to the cause of the deaf. The meet- 
ing then adjourned. 


SECOND SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 28, 1916, 9:00 A. M. 


The Chair read letters received from Mr. Schuyler Long, pro- 
posing to get out another edition of his Sign-Language Dic- 
tionary and to add an appendix of distinctively Catholic signs. 
A committee composed of all the priests present was appointed 
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to take the matter in hand and make report before the close of 
the Convention. 

A paper, “The Importance of Reading for the Deaf,” read by 
Sister Stephen Harding, M. H., was followed by a very inter- 
esting discussion. A paper, “A Visit to Schools for the Deaf 
in the United States and Canada,” by a Sister of St. Joseph 
from St. Louis, and read by Father Gilmore, was well received 
and opened up a lengthy discussion on the Oral and Combined 
Methods. The meeting then adjourned to meet in special 
audience, His Excellency, the Most Rev. John Bonzano, D. D., 
to whom the members, in turn, were introduced by Rev. F. W. 
Howard, LL. D. 
















THIRD SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 28, 1916, 2:30 P. M. 


A very large portion of the Catholic Educational Association, 
composed of priests and various Sisterhoods, assembled in Cal- 
vert Hall to attend the lecture, “The Silent World,” given by 
the Rev. Eugene Gehl of St. John’s Institute, St. Francis, Wis. 
Rev. F. A. Moeller, S. J., introduced the lecturer as the “Field 
Missionary for the Deaf,’ who made it his duty, by means of 
illustrated lectures, to make the public, which knows very little 
about the deaf, acquainted with the “silent world.” 















FOURTH SESSION 









THurRSDAY, JUNE 29, 1916, 9:00 A. M. 





The minutes of the previous meeting were read and accepted. 
Splendid work was done by the Committee on Signs, and its 
report was accepted. It was decided to send a copy of the report 
to all the Catholic Schools for the Deaf. The Resolutions Com- 
mittee offéred the following Resolutions, which were accepted: 











RESOLUTIONS 


Wuereas, It has pleased Almighty God to call to their reward. 
Rev. Michael McCarthy, S. J., Rev. William Singleton, S. J.. 
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Sister Antonia, S. N. D., and Sister M. Ursula, S. S. J., zealous 
apostles in the cause of the deaf; 

Resolved, That the members of the Catholic Deaf-Mute Con- 
ference, resigned to the Divine Will, express sincerest apprecia- 
tion of the services rendered by the deceased to the deaf, and give 
expression to their heartfelt sorrow over the loss of four self- 
sacrificing workers in the silent world, where the harvest is ripe 
but the laborers are few. 

Moreover, the Conference recommends that, at the earliest 
opportunity, the Reverend Chaplains of the deaf arrange appro- 
priate memorial services for the deceased and request for them 
from those under their charge a spiritual bouquet of prayers, 
Holy Communions and Masses. 

Resolved, That pastors and teachers of parish schools be re- 
quested to furnish the nearest missionary for the deaf, or the 
nearest school for the deaf, with names and addresses of deaf 
children within their respective parishes and schools. 

WHEREAS, The object of the organization known as the Ladies 
of De |’Epee, is to unite in sisterly affection all Catholic deaf 
ladies; to aid its members materially, morally, intellectually and 
socially ; to establish a fund for the relief of sick members; aims 
to preserve the Catholic faith of its members; to encourage 
loyalty to the Church and to the chaplains of the deaf; to further 
the education of Catholic deaf children; 


Resolved, That the members of the Catholic Deaf-Mute Con- 
ference extend to the Ladies of De l’Epee sincerest encourage- 
ment and best wishes for success. 

Resolved, That while the purely oral method of instruction, if 
universally successful, would be of special service to Catholic 
priests in dealing with the deaf, since they must be gifted with 
hearing and speech and few are familiar with the sign-language, 
nevertheless, considering results of the purely oral method during 
the past decade and more, if we except the case of the semi-mutes, 
the Catholic Deaf-Mute Conference, while heartily encouraging 
speech and lip-reading for all who can profit by it, particularly for 
semi-mutes who have lost their hearing after obtaining some 
familiarity with speech, declares itself in favor of the Combined 
Method, which gives to all an opportunity of learning speech and 
lip-reading, while it concedes to the natural language of the deaf, 
the sign-language, its proper function in the education of the deaf. 

Accordingly, the Catholic Deaf-Mute Conference declares itself 
in favor of the almost unanimous vote of the educated deaf of 
the world as expressed at the International Congress of the Deaf 
held in Paris in 1912, and with the unanimous vote repeatedly 
expressed by national and fraternal meetings of the deaf. 
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After reading the Resolutions, the Conference proceeded to 
the election of officers. On motion of Father Gehl, seconded 
by Father Waldhaus, Father Moeller, S. J., was unanimously re- 
elected Chairman, and on motion of Father Gehl, seconded by 
Father Klopfer, Father Waldhaus was unanimously elected sec- 
retary. 

After being informed by the Chairman of a special audience, 
arranged by good Father Howard, to meet His Eminence, James 
Cardinal Gibbons, the Conference adjourned. 


Rev. EuGeNne GEHL, 
Secretary. 





PAPERS 


THE TENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CATHOLIC 
DEAF-MUTE CONFERENCE 


REVEREND FERDINAND A. MOELLER, S. J., CHICAGO, ILL. 


This being the tenth meeting of the Catholic Deaf-Mute Con- 
ference, it may not be out of place to leave on record a brief 
statement regarding the organization, object and success of the 
Conference. 

The life of the Conference is due to the inspiration received 
from the Rt. Rev. Denis J. O’Connell, D. D., President of the 
Catholic Educational Association in 1907, and the survival of the 
organization is due to the generous support received at all times 
from the efficient Secretary General of the Association, the Rev. 
F. W. Howard, LL. D., and to the deep interest always mani- 
fested in the cause of the deaf by the Rt. Rev. Thomas J. Sha- 
han, D. D., successor to Bishop O’Connell. It is also due to the 
partial attitude of the general officers, to this, the often styled 
noisiest section of the Catholic Educational Association. Last, 
but not least, it is due to those members who, notwithstanding 
financial and other difficulties, have faithfully, many of them 
year after year, attended the Conference meetings, and have 
taken a lively interest in the proceedings. 

On January 14, 1907, the following letter was received from 
the Rt. Rev. D. J. O’Connell, D. D.: 


Rev. FERDINAND A. MOELLER, S. J., St. Ignatius College, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
Rev. DEAR FATHER: 
I have observed in going around the country that the greatest 
interest is taken by instructors in the education of deaf-mutes. 
(402) 
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Opportunities for making this observation are likewise afforded 
me by my association with Dr. Gallaudet, President, as you know, 
of Gallaudet College, Kendall Green, Washington, D. C. His 
father left everything and devoted himself to the improvement 
of the mutes, with religious devotion. His son carries on the 
work to-day with the same zeal and devotion, and whenever we 
meet he gives me the opportunity of knowing the progress of the 
work in which he is engaged. Now I understand, Father, that 
you are engaged in the same kind of good work as he, and not 
only yourself, but many others in the Church, are devoting 
themselves to the same noble life of charity. 

It therefore occurred to me that, if it would seem well to you, 
it might be a good thing, on the occasion of our approaching 
convention in Milwaukee, the second week of July next, if you 
were to invite your fellow-workers to meet you and hold a con- 
ference simultaneously with us. If the invitation be agreeable 
to you, I think | will be able to arrange with the College Depart- 
ment for your conference. 

I am sure we all will be glad to hear you, and then, on the 
other hand, you will give to your system all the publicity of a 
great convention, and a place gratuitously in our reports. I 
hope you will take this matter into favorable consideration, and 
will let me know, if possible, your acceptance at your early con- 
venience, that I may make arrangements with the Departments, 
and reserve a place for you in our program. I cannot tell you 
how anxious we are to know the work you are doing, and the 
methods you pursue. 

With best wishes and regards, 
Very sincerely yours, 
D. J. O’CoNnNELL, 
President General, Catholic Educational Association. 


Not having a copy of the letter sent in reply to Bishop O’Con- 
nell, I may briefly state that our answer amounted to this: While 
giving due credit to the Gallaudets for splendid work done for 
the deaf, we wished to say that we were not doing exactly the 
same kind of work as they. We and others, Fathers and Sisters, 
engaged in work for the deaf, were trying to undo as much 
as possible the harm done, we think not intentionally, to the 
faith of Catholic students at the National College for the Deaf, 
and to the numerous Catholic deaf children who attend the so- 
called non-sectarian State schools for the deaf. 

In our letter we accepted the kind invitation of Bishop O’Con- 
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nell to call a meeting of priests and Sisters engaged in educa- 
tional and missionary work for the Catholic deaf, and to hold 
the same simultaneously with the Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion at Milwaukee, Wis. We realized the immense advantage 
that would come to the cause of the deaf through the advertising 
made possible by the Catholic Educational Association Bulletin, 
and from contact with the foremost Catholic educators in the 
United States—Bishops, priests, Sisters and Brothers. 
To our letter the Rt. Rev. Bishop replied as follows: 


January 26, 1907. 
Rev. F. A. MoELter, S. J., St. Ignatius College, Chicago, Il. 


Rev. Dear FATHER: 

I am gratified to receive your letter and to learn of your ac- 
ceptance. We Catholics are doing much work without recogni- 
tion, and maybe it is a bit our own fault. We keep so quiet 
that the public is hardly aware of our existence, whereas 
if some others start a little concern of their own, they fill the 
country round with the tooting of their trumpets. I am so happy 
to welcome you from your isolation, and to introduce you as 
I hope to the great public through the widespread annual report 
of the convention. 

Last May there was formed in this country an Association of 
Catholic Chaplains to students at non-Catholic institutions, and 
they will hold their meeting with us in Milwaukee. Now you 
come in with an entirely new department of education, which in 
my opinion will mark also a most interesting feature of the con- 
vention, and will put in evidence an important work. 

I now send your letter to Father Conway of Georgetown, who 
is President of the College Department, to ask him to complete 
arrangements. 

Extending to you a hearty welcome to the convention, and 
hoping great good will come out of it for your work and mine, | 
remain, with profound respect, 

Very sincerely yours, 
D. J. O’CoNNELL. 


After communicating to the Catholic Schools and Missions 
for the Deaf in the United States the kind invitation of Bishop 
O’Connell, we received answers from the following: Rev. 
Thomas Delaney, New Orleans, La.; Rev. P. M. Whalen, 
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Pawling, Pa.; Rev. M. Gerend, St. Francis, Wis.; Rev. B. 
Maler, O. S. B., Chinchuba, La.; Sister M. Dosithea, Buffalo, N. 
Y.; Rev. P. S. Gilmore, Buffalo, N. Y.; Sisters of Notre Dame, 
Cincinnati, O.; Rev. Thos. Chambers, S. J., Cincinnati, O.; Rev. 
J. Quinn, Hartford, Conn. ; Sister Valeria, Oakland, Cal.; Sister 
M. Borgia, Sister of St. Joseph, St. Louis, Mo.; Rev. M. Mc- 
Carthy, S. J.. New York, N. Y.; Rev. J. H. Rockwell, S. J., 
3oston, Mass.; Rev. Edmund A. Burkley, Columbus, O.; St. 
Xavier’s School, Baltimore, Md.; St. Joseph’s School for the 
Deaf, New York, N. Y.; Ephpheta School for the Deaf, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

The first meeting was held Tuesday, July gth, at 8:00 P. M., 
in the Gesu Auditorium, Milwaukee, Wis., and a paper entitled, 
“Educational Status of the Catholic Deaf in the United States,” 
was read by Father Moeller, S. J. Inthe discussion which fol- 
lowed, Rev. J. H. Rockwell, S. J., Boston, Mass., remarked that 
he agreed with all that had been said in the paper and added that, 
in his opinion the sad condition of affairs was even worse than 
described. This he believed he was warranted to say on ac- 
count of his long experience in deaf-mute work. 

Following the discussion, Father Moeller introduced three deaf 
pupils from Chicago: Clarence Selby, the deaf-blind author and 
poet, who owes his remarkable education entirely to the patience 
and zeal of Sister Dosithea, Buffalo, N. Y., addressed the 
audience and exhibted one of his books entitled, Flashes of 
Light from an Imprisoned Soul. William Lucas, eleven years 
old, a pupil of the Ephpheta School for Deaf Boys, Chicago, IIl., 
recited orally the Lord’s Prayer, and Mary Garrity, a graduate 
of the Ephpheta School for the Deaf, Chicago, IIl., recited orally 
a poem entitled, “George Washington.” 

The second session of the Conference was held on Wednesday, 
July toth, at 9:30 A. M., in Room D of the Marquette Uni- 
versity. The writer occupied the chair and Rev. P. M. Whalen 
acted: as Secretary. The following delegates were present: 
Rev. F. A. Moeller, S. J., Chicago, Ill.; Rev. P. M. Whalen, 
Pawling, Pa.; Rev. S. Klopfer, St. Francis, Wis.; Rev. P. S. 
Gilmore, Buffalo, N. Y.; Rev. E. Burkley, Columbus, O.; Rev. 
John F. Quinn, Hartford, Conn. ; Sister Humilis, Milwaukee, 
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Wis. ; Sister M. Mathia, St. Francis, Wis.; Sister M. Olivia, St. 
Francis, Wis.; Sister Maurice, St. Francis, Wis.; Sister Edith, 
Steven’s Point, Wis. ; Sister M. Emerentia, Buffalo, N. Y.; Sister 
Dosithea, Buffalo, N. Y.; Sister Alphonsus, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Sister M. Borgia, St. Louis, Mo.; Mother Demetrias, Baltimore, 
Md.; Miss A. King, Chicago, Ill.; Miss Sorrels, Baltimore, Md.; 
Mrs. M. Keough, member of Public School Board, Chicago, II. 


The Rt. Rev. Bishop O’Connell ‘welcomed the delegates, 
praised the good work they were engaged in and expressed the 
hope that the Conference would promote the cause of deaf-mute 
education and be a permanent organization. 


A paper entitled, “How Can Existing Conditions Among Our 
Catholic Deaf-Mutes be Improved,” was read by Rev. P. M. 
Whalen, which was followed by an interesting discussion in 
which many of the delegates took part. Mrs. M. Keough, of 
the Chicago School Board, read an interesting paper, telling of 
the controversy then existing in the Board over the introduction 
of the Purely Oral Method in the Chicago Day Schools for the 
Deaf. ; 

On Thursday, July 11th, at 9:30 A. M., the delegates pro- 
ceeded to the election of officers for the ensuing year. Upon 
motion of Rev. P. S. Gilmore, seconded by Rev. E. Burkley, 
Rev. F. A. Moeller, S. J., was elected President, and upon motion 
of Rev. J. F. Quinn, seconded by Rev. S. Klopfer, Rev. P. M. 
Whalen was elected secretary. (Subsequently in the organiza- 
tion, a treasurer was added to the list of officers and contribu- 
tions were requested from the members to meet expenses; but, 
on being informed that this action was not in accordance 
with the rulings of the Association, and that the ex- 
penses of the Conference would, if moderate, be paid out of 
the general fund of the Association, the office of treasurer, held 
by Father Klopfer,.and the annual assessments were dispensed 
with.) Before adjourning the very successful meeting, the fol- 
lowing Resolutions were adopted: 


Resolved, That this organization, which shall be known as the 
Catholic Deaf-Mute Conference, be a permanent one and that it 
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hold its meetings simultaneously with the Catholic Educational 
Association. 

It was also resolved to forward the following memorial to the 
hierarchy, together with the papers read by Fathers Meeller 


and Whalen: 

Wuereas, Our Holy Father, Pius X, calls attention to the 
necessity of teaching catechism for the preservation of faith and 
morals, and, 

Wuereas, The desire of our Holy Father cannot be carried 
out as regards the 15,000 or more Catholic deaf-mutes in the 
United States, owing to a lack of Catholic educational facilities, 
we, the members of the Catholic Deaf-Mute Conference, meeting 
simultaneously with the Catholic Educational Association in Mil- 
waukee, Wis., July 9, 10, 11, 1907, most respectfully ask 
whether something cannot be done for the amelioration of con- 
ditions referred to in the accompanying pamphlet. 


MEETINGS OF THE DEAF-MUTE SECTION 


The following is a list of meetings held, including the present 
one, and the papers read on the occasions: 


1907—Milwaukee, Wis.—“Educational Status of the Catholic 
Deaf in the United States,’ Rev. F. A. Moeller, S. J., Chi- 
cago, Ill. “How Can Existing Conditions Among Our Deaf 
Mutes be Improved,” Rev. P. M. Whalen, Pawling, Pa. “The 
Public School Board of Chicago and the Purely Oral Method.” 
Mrs. Marie Keough, Chicago, III. 

1908—Cincinnati, O—“Our Opportunities in State Schools 
for the Deaf,” Rev. Edmund Burkley, Columbus, O. “How to 
Cultivate the Reading Habit Among the Deaf,” Rev. Stephen 
Klopfer, St. Francis, Wis. “The Catholic Church and Deaf- 
Mute Education,” Rev. J. F. Quinn, Hartford, Conn. 

1909—Boston, Mass.—“Catholic Centers for the Deaf in New 
York and New Jersey,” Rev. Michael McCarthy, S. J., New 
York City. “Educational Facilities for Catholic Deaf-Mute 
Boys in the Province of Quebec, Canada,” Rev. H. Gaudet, 
C. S. V., Montreal, Can. “Status of the Catholic Deaf-Mutes in 
Pittsburgh, Pa.,” Rev. Thomas Coakley, D. D., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
“The Ephpheta School for the Deaf and Kindred Institutions,” 
Miss Mary Hendrick, New York City. “The Deaf of St. Louis,” 
A Sister of St. Joseph, St. Louis, Mo. “Le Couteaulx St. Mary’s 
Institution for the Improved Instruction of Deaf-Mutes,” Sis- 
ter M. Dosithea, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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__ 1910—Detroit, Mich.—“A Call to Action,’ Rev. Thomas A. 
Galvin, C. SS., R., Brooklyn, N. Y. “Caring for the Deaf in the 
Archdiocese of Baltimore,’ Rev. M. A. Purtell, S. J., Baltimore, 
Md. “St. John’s Institute and Its Work for the Deaf,” Rev. 
Stephen Klopfer, St. Francis, Wis. “Principles of Moral The- 
ology as Applied to Deaf-Mutes,” (An Impromptu Discussion). 
Rev. Timothy Barrett, S. J., Woodstock, Md. 


1911—Chicago, Ill—‘Educational Handicaps of the Deaf,’ 
Rev. Ferdinand A. Moeller, S. J., Chicago, Ill. ‘History of Work 
among the Deaf in Cincinnati,’ Rev. H. H. Buse, Cincinnati, O. 
“Educational Work for the Deaf in the Archdiocese of New Or- 
leans,” Rev. Bede Maler, O. S. B., Chinchuba, La. “Work for 
the Deaf in Porto Rico,” Miss Elizabeth Hanlon, Santurce, P. 
R. “The Training of the Deaf,’ Rev. P. S. Gilmore, Buffalo, 
N. Y. “Educational Work for the Blind and the Blind Deaf,” 
Rev. Jos. Stadelman, S. J., New York City. 

1912—Pittsburgh, Pa——‘‘Abbe De 1|’Epee and the Sign-Lan- 
guage,” Rev. Michael McCarthy, S. J., New York City. “How 
to Increase the Efficiency of Schools for the Deaf,” Rev. Thomas 
Coakley, D. D., Pittsburgh, Pa. “St. Augustine and the Deaf,” 
Rev. Stephen Klopfer, St. Francis, Wis. “Dangers for Catholic 
Deaf Children in State Schools for the Deaf,” Mr. Horace G. 
Hilton, Rochester, N. Y. 


1913—New Orleans, La.—‘‘Adult Deaf in the South,” Rev. 
Daniel Higgins, C. SS. R., New Orleans, La. “Our Silent 
People in the Northwest,” Rev. James Donahue, St. Paul, Minn. 
“Is it Worth While?” A Sister of St. Joseph, St. Louis, Mo. 


1914—Atlantic City—“Twenty-five Years with the Deaf,” 
Rev. M. M. Gerend, St. Francis, Wis. ‘“Field-Work for the 
Deaf,” Rev. Eugene Gehl, St. Francis, Wis. “Our Experience 
with Methods,” A Sister of St. Joseph, Buffalo, N. Y. “Why 
Educate the Deaf? How and Why.” Rev. Fathers Klopfer, 
Moeller and Higgins. 


1915—St. Paul, Minn.—‘The Betterment of the Deaf,” Rev. 
James Donahue, St. Paul, Minn. “Problems in Starting a School 
for the Catholic Deaf,’ Rev. Henry J. Waldhaus, Cincinnati,, 
O. “Work Among the Deaf in Old Hartford,” Rev. William 
F. Cavanaugh, West Hartford, Conn. “Lights and Shadows in 
the Silent World,” Rev. W. S. Singleton, S. J. Manual Train- 
ing for the Deaf,” A Sister of St. Joseph, Buffalo, N. Y. 

1916—Baltimore, Md.—The attention of the members is called 
to the following program arranged for this, the tenth meeting 
of the Conference: ‘A Letter from Waratah, N. S. W., Aus- 
tralia,” A Sister of St. Dominic. “The Importance of Reading 
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for the Deaf,’ Sister Stephen Harding, Baltimore, Md. “A 
Visit to Schools for the Deaf in the United States and Canada,” 
A Sister of St. Joseph, St. Louis, Mo. “Oral Work among the 
Deaf,” Miss Annie Townsend, Baltimore, Md. Illustrated 
Lecture—“Scenes from the Silent World,’ Rev. Eugene Gehl, 
St. Francis, Wis. 


The object of the Catholic Deaf-Mute Conference is simply 
this: To second the zealous endeavors of Bishops and priests 
throughout the country in providing for the education and salva- 
tion of the numerous Catholic deaf in the United States. It is 
not within the province of the Conference to legislate, but it is 
the duty of the members, as experienced in the silent world, to 
bring to the attention of those who can be of service in ameliorat- 
ing the sad condition of the overlooked Catholic deaf, the abso- 
lute need of schools and missionary centers for the Catholic 
deaf, to protect them against the numerous wolves in sheep’s 
clothing that have wrought havoc among the silent flock of Christ ; 
to call attention to the startling fact, that out of about 20,000 
and more Catholic deaf in the United States, only about 3,000 
are under Catholic influence, while the rest are exposed to dan- 
gers threatening faith and morals, in so-called non-sectarian 
schools and non-Catholic centers for the deaf. 

At the Boston meeting the following resolution was unani- 
mously adopted: 


“Recognizing that the neglected condition of our deaf-mutes is 
due in a great measure to the lack of appreciation of their needs 
and circumstances, we, the members of the Catholic Deaf-Mute 
Conference, pledge ourselves to do all in our power to make their 
sad condition better known and urge immediate action in their 
behalf.” 


This is the tenth meeting of the Conference. What has been 
accomplished? If any one were to attempt to measure by tape 
and foot-rule the results of any deliberative convention, he would 
certainly be very much disappointed. Such a one, however, if 
he have patience, may find results similar to the ripening grain 
in a once neglected field. Our meetings, we believe, have done 
much for the improvement of the harvest field. This is an age 
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when no one hopes for success in an enterprise without adver- 
tising. The cause of the deaf, as all will agree, has received 
valuable publicity by reason of our connection with the Catholic 
Educational Association, which has produced good results and 
promises an abundant harvest in due time. Wider fields have 
opened up, more laborers have entered and will enter the once 
neglected field to till the soil and to keep away the birds of prey 
which almost unmolested for a century have wrought havoc in 
the past. No sooner was the neglected condition of the Catholic 
deaf made known to Bishops and clergy, when measures were 
taken in several dioceses to provide a school and missionary 
center for the deaf. With pleasure we note that within late 
years several religious communities and seminaries have fostered 
the study of the sign-language with the view of preparing future 
apostles for the deaf. One thing is certain: At present there 
is no Bishop, priest or religious community, and I dare say no 
Catholic layman, who has not heard the cry of our deaf children 
of the faith, who, standing outside the gates of the Catholic 
institutions, wonder why they are not called in to share with 
more fortunate children the advantages of a Catholic education. 
That cry will not go unanswered, in fact, is being heard now. 
Moreover, our non-Catholic friends, who have had the monopoly 
of the deaf in this country ever since 1817, are sitting up, to use 
a common phrase, and taking notice of the increased activity 
of the Catholic Church for the temporal and spiritual welfare 
of the deaf. Tliey no longer say to the Catholic deaf children 
in their schools that only the Protestant and not the Catholic 
Church cares for the deaf. 

Much is yet to be done and the work is not without its diffh- 
culties. Working for the salvation of the deaf is undoubtedly 
a work of God, since from the days of De l’Epee no one has 
engaged in that work who has met not only lack of encourage- 
ment but also with obstacles thrown unintentionally in the 
way, even by those very ones who should be friends of the cause. 
No one who is easily discouraged is fit to undertake missionary 
or educational work for the deaf. 

When lack of encouragement, difficulties of all kinds, costly 
sacrifices and unexpected obstacles threaten to dishearten, let us 
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keep on smiling and find our consolation in the love of Christ 
for the deaf, and in the blessing invoked by Pope Pius X. on all 
the benefactors of the deaf when he said: “We pray the Lord 
to bestow upon all who in any way lend their services to this 
work of eminent charity, every prosperous and salutary gift.” 





THE IMPORTANCE OF READING FOR THE DEAF 


SISTER STEPHEN HARDING, M. H., BALTIMORE, MD. 


To widen the deaf child’s horizon and to make for him friends 
who will lend to him a knowledge of unknown words and of the 
world, we should teach him to love good reading. We should 
cultivate in the boys and girls who are denied the pleasure of 
hearing the spoken word a sense of enjoyment for the written 
word. Reading is the chief means of culture for the deaf. 


Whatever is contained in human speech, with all its treasures of 
learning, must come to the deaf child chiefly through reading. 
Reading gives them insight into the lives of others and knowl- 
edge, truth and beauty go out to them from the printed page as 
from personal contact with nobility of life. 

With the deaf the main object in the beginning is not so much 
understanding of words, though that is to be desired, as the 
repeated visualization of words and phrases with as much fre- 
quency, if possible, as they are heard by the hearing child. If we 
consider the flow of speech that surrounds the hearing child 
from infancy, we may get an idea of the amount of preparatory 
language of which the deaf child has been deprived, and which 
must be supplied before he can compete with the hearing child. 
One thing in the deaf child’s favor is the speed of silent reading, 
which is very much greater than speaking or writing, and by its 
means more words can be presented to the eye than can be 
poured into the ear in the same length of time. For the deaf 
child then the constant repetition to the eye will bring about the 
gradual understanding of language which the constant repetition 
to the ear imparts to the hearing child. The reading exercise 
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would thus take the place to the deaf child of the partially unin- 
telligible conversations to which the little hearing child con- 
tinually listens. 

The whole question of educating the deaf centers around 
language teaching. One of the most difficult problems is to get 
the deaf to ask and answer questions as we do. In stories ani 
plays questions are asked and answered in the natural way of 
ordinary conversation, which both stimulates the desire to read 
and facilitates the acquisition of colloquial English. Doctor Bell 
would have the deaf-read books to learn language, rather than 
learn language to read books. From reading will come under- 
standing of words used in ever varying contexts. Therefore 
we should keep in mind the goal, namely, the gaining of language 
for the present, and for the future the enjoyment that will come 
from the mastery of English. 

The extent to which the deaf depend upon reading for their 
improvement would seem to suggest that reading in its simpler 
forms be introduced early in the child’s life and continued till 
graduation, receiving at least as much attention as history or 
geography. Under the guidance of a skillful teacher the child 
would select books which, while they were chosen with consider- 
ation of the child’s language limitations, would foster for read- 
ing a love which would last throughout life. As the companion- 
ship of books is often more influential than that of persons, for 
its influence is more apt to take one off guard, it is invaluable 
that they read what will be most useful in forming high ideals. 
The teacher should show that what is read is beautiful not only 
in construction, but because it is the worthy expression of what 
is good and true. To achieve the best results it will not do to 
depend upon the pupils to employ their leisure moments in read- 
ing. Pupils will learn to read by being drilled in reading. We 
should endeavor to teach the reading habit just as we try to in- 
still habits of honesty or industry, by daily efforts. 

We should try to develop the imagination of the child and 
teach him to see the things which he reads. He must picture the 
color of the flowers, the sparkle of the running brook, the surg- 
ing crowd on a city street, or the vast expanse of plain and 
ocean, as he reads of them. Fairy tales seem first to arouse the 
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imagination of the child; then he is ready to read of heroes and 
to be inspired by their noble deeds. 

To conclude: We should never rest till our pupils have ac- 
quired a taste for reading, for if we can make the deaf child 
fond of reading we have given him one of the best means for 
procuring information, culture and enjoyment. 





A LETTER FROM WARATAH, N. S. W., AUSTRALIA 


A SISTER OF ST. DOMINIC 


DeaR FATHER MOELLER: 

Most gratefully do I acknowledge your kind letter just re- 
ceived, and thank you in the name of all here for your genuine, 
practical and world-wide interest in the deaf. 

The other Sisters and I deeply appreciate your goodness in 
asking us to write for the next Catholic Educational Congress 
in the United States, a paper on the inexhaustible theme of the 
deaf, their unspeakable, but too often unapparent affliction, 
their possibilities, their hopes and fears. One use and redeem- 
ing point only could such a paper have, namely, to add another 
voice to those already raised in behalf of the deaf, showing that 
on this side of the mighty Pacific, as well as on its opposite 
shores, the disabilities and capabilities of the deaf are the same, 
and that no department of pedagogy is more misunderstood or 
misrepresented. 

We find in our dealings with these children of silence that 
their aims, hopes, joys, wants and sorrows coincide exactly with 
much that has been forcibly written and said on the subject, 
especially in the United States, that centre of the highest standard 
of deaf-mute education, where during the past decade and be- 
fore, nothing has been omitted by their Catholic and other cham- 
pions to defend and benefit the cause of the deaf. Still more, 
our efforts to enlighten and uplift them often meet with similar 
lack of response, not alone from many of the recipients them- 
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selves, but also from those who have power and means either to 
help the good work forward or blight its most ardent hopes. 

You have kindly suggested points to write about, namely, our 
ups and downs, our struggles and our triumphs, our sorrows 
and our joys, and of these is a lifetime made up; so I shall con- 
fine myself to outlining the simple history of the only Catholic 
Institution for the deaf of Australasia. 


Our Catholic Institution for the Deaf and Dumb at Waratah, 
N. S. W., is descended through the schools at Cabra, near Dub- 
lin, and at Caen, in Normandy, from the famous Paris institu- 
tion founded by the beloved friend of the deaf, the Abbe de 
l’Epee, in 1760. So small are the beginnings of many works for 
God that they may be compared to the dropping to the earth of 
the grain of mustard seed, which, taking root and growing up, 
spreads its branches high and wide, bearing much fruit; so, too, 
during the incipient years the Australian Catholic Institution 
(now in its forty-first year) numbered very few pupils, but with 
them a deep foundation in all that appertains to solidity in mat- 
ters religious and educational was laid. 

Some time before the year 1875, the then Venerable Bishop 
of Bathurst, the Right Rev. Dr. Quinn, found a Catholic deaf- 
mute of his diocese who had been educated in the Colonial Insti- 
tution for the Deaf and Dumb, to be so deeply imbued with 
Protestant bias as to be totally averse to the practices of her 
own religion. He felt that something should be done to protect 
those helpless mute lambs of the flock, and it was at his request 
that the late Bishop of Maitland, Rt. Rev. Dr. Murray, applied 
to the Dominican nuns at Cabra to send one of their specially 
trained Sisters to found in his diocese an Australian institution 
similar to the one at Cabra. A gifted and highly educated 
religious, herself a deaf-mute, was selected, who had some time 
previously been professed as a member of the Cabra community 
at the request made to His Holiness, Pope Pius IX, by the late 
Cardinal Cullen. 

The work of the Institution, carried on at first in a small room 
at the Newcastle Convent, was in 1889 transferred to Waratah, 
where a large building provided with every modern requisite 
had been erected at a cost of £11,000, the foundation stone of 
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which had been laid by His Eminence, the late Cardinal Moran, 
always a practical and staunch friend of the deaf. Archbishop 
Carr of Melbourne, Victoria, performed the opening dedication 
ceremony of the new Institution on Rosary Sunday, 1888. The 
Combined System of instruction is the one adopted at Waratah 
as having been found by long experience to be the one best 
adapted for imparting’ the greatest amount of knowledge in the 
shortest possible time. 

The advantages of education to the deaf and the improvement 
it effects in their condition are not easily estimated. Education 
bestows intellectual life on the deaf and dumb. It gives them, 
so to speak, mind and soul. The Sisters of Waratah realize how 
important is a reliable system of imparting accurate knowledge, 
especially in religious instruction, when children must be pre- 
pared for a worthy reception of the sacraments of penance and 
the Blessed Eucharist. The importance of such a method becomes 
more apparent when it is remembered that many of the pupils are 
able to remain in the Institution only for a limited time. When 
they are allowed to remain longer they are taught lip-reading 
and articulation, particularly in those cases where special apti- 
tude is found. 

During the forty-one years that the work for Catholic deaf 
has been carried on in Australia, 184 children have passed 
through the school and have spent many happy years under the 
care of the Sisters of St. Dominic. Some account of the success 
attending these labors may be found in the following extracts 
from “The Deaf at Home and Abroad” — impressions of the 
Bishop of Maitland (to which diocese Waratah belongs), writ- 
ten by His Lordship on his return from the mother countries. 
He was in Paris at the end of July, 1914, when war was declared, 
and only got away from the erstwhile gay city with much difh- 
culty and personal sacrifice: 


During my recent tour I visited schools for the deaf and dumb 
in Belgium, Ireland and America, and I saw the results of deaf- 
mute training both in the pure oral system and the sign system. 
From this experience I am more than ever persuaded that our 
Waratah Institute has done wisely in not following the fashion 
of exclusive oral training. This system takes very many years to 
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produce results, and the results are for outward show rather than 
for inward development of the powers of the pupils’ mind and 
spirit. 

In Ireland the chief School for the Deaf—the only one for 
Catholics—is at Cabra, a suburb of the city of Dublin. The 
Christian Brothers have the boys, and the girls are in the care 
of the Dominican nuns. It is from Cabra that the school at 
Waratah has derived its deaf-mute traditions. The Sis er, herself 
a deaf-mute, who began deaf-mute teaching at Waratah forty 
years ago, and still happily continues an active interest in the 
work and her pupils, was one of the first deaf-mutes to be ad- 
mitted to the religious profession. It was a matter thought worthy 
of record by the first Irish Cardinal, when writing to the first 
Bishop of Maitland, that he was going to profess a deaf-mute 
Sister. If it could be brought about that the Cabra School for 
boys would do for Australian deaf boys what the Cabra School 
for girls has done for Australian deaf girls, it would be a great 
boon, and the supply of a much-felt need. The peculiarities of 
deaf-mutes make it impossible for the education of boys above 
twelve years, and of girls to be conducted in the same institution, 
and so, when the boys come to that age, they are sent away from 
Waratah. So far there is no school where they may continue 
their education on deaf-mute lines. The Marist Brothers at 
Westmead are charitably helping the St. Vincent de Paul Society 
in looking after some of these boys and putting them to useful 
trades ; but as the Brothers have no teachers skilled in deaf-mute 
training, the boys’ instruction comes to a premature end, to their 
great disadvantage. 

Statistics tell us that the proportion of deaf-mutes is generally 
85 in every 100,000 of population. They also tell us that in Aus- 
tralia the number is only 1,852, or 42 per 100,000. The number 
of Catholics among these 1,852 should be 413. The number of 
these 413 of school-going age would be about 80. In the Waratah 
Institute for several recent years the number has been about 60. 
If the figures are correct, the majority of Catholic deaf-mutes 
in Australia are receiving Catholic education in Waratah. But 
for every three children there, there is one missing—one who is 
either attending a non-Catholic school, to the great danger of the 
loss of its religion, or growing up uninstructed at home. May 
this report be the means of bringing some of the unfortunates to 
the blessings which surround the fortunate ones of Waratah. 


Since the above was written in March, 1915, we have lost the 
pioneer Sister mentioned in the Bishop’s letter. She passed away 
almost simultaneously with Father McCarthy, S. J., one of the 
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greatest friends of the American Catholic deaf, whose influence, 
in truth, was world wide. 

Sister Mary Gabriel was indeed a great part of the work of 
Christian education that has been carried on by the Dominican 
nuns at Waratah, and the fact of being deaf herself, while it 
made her effectiveness and devotion to her work more complete, 
also made her life more hidden and unknown to the world 
around. She did not become deaf until about seven or eight years 
of age, and being remarkably bright, she had an incalculable ad- 
vantage over those born deaf, of being conversant with spoken 
and written language before her affliction befell her. Sister 
Gabriel was highly educated and a writer of English (also 
French) of a very fine style. From the time of her arrival in 
Australia in 1875, she was truly a messenger of glad tidings tu 
such of the Catholic deaf-mutes as sought her services. All her 
thoughts and interests in life were for her silent children, who 
looked to her as a mother and sought her: guidance long after 
the years of school life had passed away. In the work of deaf- 
mute education in Australia, Sister Gabriel deserves the place of 
pioneer. We trust that in God’s mercy she has already entered 
on the reward of a faithful religious and patient sufferer. 
Though no longer with us in person to be the guide and inspira- 
tion of the work, we cannot but feel that our dear Sister still 
watches over it and obtains manifold blessings for the children 
and for their teachers whom she has left to continue the onward 
and upward struggle for the Australian Catholic deaf — strug- 
gle it has always been and struggle it will ever be. The harvest 
is great but the laborers are few. We can only animate our 
hope by recalling and acting on the recommendation of our 
Divine Master, “Pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest that 
He send laborers into (this chosen but hidden portion of) His 
harvest.” 

As I write we are preparing for a mission for the deaf, the 
first of its kind in Australia, to be given by a zealous Redemp- 
torist Father, to be interpreted by one of the Sisters. Some of 
the ex-pupils of the Institution have come for it, and we have 
great hope that the many prayers that have been offered for this 
intention will avail much, that the faith of these Children of 
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Silence, now perhaps grown dim, may be enkindled anew, that 
their hope may be enlivened, and the love in their lonely hearts 
may be inflamed by a spark of that blessed fire which our Divine 
Lord came to cast upon earth. 
Trusting that this short sketch may fulfill its purpose, 
I am, dear Father Moeller, 


Yours very respectfully in Christ, 


A SIster oF St. Dominic. 





A VISIT TO SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF IN THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


SISTER M. BORGIA, INSTITUTE FOR THE DEAF, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


An opportunity having been given and the wherewith sup- 
plied by a generous benefactor, two of our Sisters in St. Louis 
had the rare fortune of visiting a number of schools in this 
country. and in Canada. We were particularly anxious to see the 
results and practical advantages of Pure Oral training among 
real deaf-mute children; that is, children totally deaf from in- 
fancy. We both are teachers of the Combined System and firm 
votaries of speech and lip-reading when judiciously and reason- 
ably used in the case of totally deaf children. We were not 
particularly interested in the sign language, although we came 
in daily contact with it, one of our Sisters in St. Louis having 
a collection of about fifteen hundred signs, which, as it contains 
the religious signs also, is the only work of its kind. 

Wherever we went we were received with the greatest kind- 
ness and hospitality. As soon as we were known to be teachers 
of the deaf we were greeted with the warmest welcome by co- 
workers whom we had never met before While supervisors in 
the government-sustained school could give us of their abun- 
dance, those in the less favored institutions gave cheerfully out of 
their poverty. One of these listening to our repeated request 
to take our purse, replied, “Why of course I will take it.” It 
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was hidden until our return that evening, tramway, subway, 
L-way and the way of “interior piece,” all paid by our generous 
chaperone. We felt very much at home within the walls of our 
Catholic schools; the cleanliness, the peacefulness, the sacred 
pictures on the walls, the familiar statues in the niches, the 
chapel under our own roof, made us feel as no other place could, 
and made us understand better the soothing quiet which visitors 
often told us they felt when stepping into our own school for 
a few moments away from the restless world. 

Many of the children in the classes, especially of the State 
schools, had never before seen anyone wearing a religious garb 
who could sign. They watched us with unwinking eyes which 
turned away from us only for a moment to inquire from a seat- 
mate if we were deaf-mutes. A chain of sympathy and attach- 
ment was formed, the links of which were difficult to separate 
when parting time came. This was especially true and sad in 
those places where there was no priest or religious of any kind. 

Wherever we went we found that the deaf children knew signs ; 
some had a code of home signs, others of “natural signs,” and 
still others cloaked the use of the hands with the self-satisfied 
term of gestures, which they claim are permissible, no matter 
how pure oral the school is noised abroad to be. When in con- 
versation with strictly honest men and women we were told 
that they, as teachers, knew the pupils to be familiar with the 
signs. In one school which we were advised not to miss visit- 
ing, as it was‘a Pure Oral School, one of the teachers conducting 
a class in arithmetic, the children averaging twelve years of age, 
truthfully admitted that while the pupils were not encouraged in 
the use of signs, that nearly all knew them. To exonerate the 
Institution, the teacher blamed the various Sunday Schools— 
the Methodist, the Hebrew and the Catholic, where the children 
attended. 

In some places we were privileged to converse freely with the 
deaf children, but in others we were in the constant keeping of 
one of the supervisors. One of these taking us into a certain 
classroom, talked uninterruptedly in speech, to the children. 
As she asked no questions of them, we were not able to tell if 
the pupils could follow her continuous narrative or not. In the 
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next room the same guide repeated a lesson that had evidently 
been gone through before, as the pupils wrote out the whole 
question when only the first word had been spoken; maybe they 
knew it by intuition (?). This was a lesson on flowers, speci- 
mens of which were in plant-trays on the window sill. There 
was no repetition on the part of our vigilant guide, the children 
speaking the names of the flowers with the familiarity of old 
acquaintance, names which could hardly be recalled on the spur 
of the moment by one even skilled in floriculture. When speak- 
ing the names we could only understand the semi-mutes and 
those of whose poems, etc., we were told before they began to 
speak. 

In one school the oral teacher took prudent and studied care 
of us, while we entered only certain rooms. In one of these 
five children were told to go to the blackboard and write news 
items. As the English is a foreign language to all who are 
totally deaf from childhood, every teacher knows the difficulty 
of getting them to write it correctly; but these five pupils, each 
about thirteen years of age, wrote sentences with wonderful 
rapidity, and when they had finished, lo! they were all the 
same—each pupil having the same group of sentences; they 
surely had been memorized before our coming. The wording 
of the second sentence was incorrect on each siate. It was on 
a Tuesday we visited, but the sentence read: “We went to 
Sunday School yesterday.” The embarrassed oral teacher had 
a difficult time teaching the children the phrase: “The day be- 
fore yesterday.” All this time the other four pupils at their 
desks had nothing to do, as is the case in most oral classes, the 
children having no text-books. When they are not being drilled 
in speech and lip-reading, they usually draw, work in raffia, etc. 
In one of the rooms where the sunshine was coming in some of 
them took a trip to “the land of nod.” The children in the Pure 
Oral classes can only use those words they have been able to 
learn through the eye, hence the language of books is beyond 
their ken and a dictionary is never handled; quite contrary 
to the pupils in our St. Louis School, who must have and use 
one every day. These prove a double aid; besides telling the 
meaning of a word, they are also self-pronouncing; the dia- 
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critical marking and division according to phonetics, being part 
of the system of speech-reading. 

We have yet to find an oral school where English is used or 
written moderately correctly. In one a little girl asking about us 
two inquired of her teacher: “Did two ladies went from St. 
Louis?” Neither do totally deaf children, real deaf-mutes, ever 


graduate from a Pure Oral school, only semi-mutes; the pupils 


usually leaving around sixteen, some whose parents are willing 
to make another sacrifice sending them at the age of even twenty 
to a Combined Method school to “get an education.” Teachers 
would unwittingly tell us, that such and such a boy or girl used 
to be in an oral school. Other level-headed parents seeing the 
deaf child making no perceptible improvement in an oral school 
within a reasonable time, wisely remove him to a school where 
by other methods his intellect may be reached and his continual 
“How?” and “Why?” satisfied. 

We saw a very capable young man in charge of the printery 
in a certain school, who had been turned out of a private 
oral school, losing three precious years there, listed as feeble- 
minded, just because he did not improve under the oral method. 
His father placed him in a Combined System school, where he 
had the humiliation of going into a primary class with children 
half his age. Diligence and perseverance were the rungs by 
which, in a few years, he climbed up to his age grade; he is 
now earning a salary from the State. 

We saw some children, too, whose deluded parents insisted 
that they remain in the Pure Oral school, although it was evi- 
dent that the words they repeated with certain twistings of the 
tongue, etc., went no further than the tongue itself; the stolid 
face and blank expression revealing the lack of mental response. 
It is really a great injustice to a totally deaf child to encourage 
its living solely in an atmosphere of lip-reading and speech for 
which it has very little aptitude. We teachers of the deaf know 
too what a large proportion of them have poor sight, especially 
those who were victims of spinal or brain trouble—the fever, 
besides burning up the aural nerve, in many cases leaving the 
optic nerve partially charred. Is it any wonder there are two 
thousand deaf-blind in the United States? 
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To visit a school and find the children spending hours and 
hours at speech-reading and speech, when their possibilities in 
these lines are not very hopeful, reminds one of a normal child 
pursuing music and painting for which there is no talent; for 
such deaf children continued and forced speech-reading is a con- 
stant tension on the sight. In an educational magazine for May 
we read: “Eye strain irritates the nerves and affects the circu- 
lation by distributing the vaso-motor system which controls the 
arteries ; this causes rapid heart action, increases blood pressure 
and leads to serious ills in later life.” If this be true for those 
who have perfect hearing to help them, what about those who 
are totally deaf? 

On the contrary, how visibly quieting on the nervous system 
of our deaf children, most of them deaf as a result of the fell 
destroyer, meningitis, etc., is a helping gesture or written word? 
So well known is this that the teacher admits he must bring a 
surreptitious sign to his assistance, although the eleventh com- 
mandment of the Pure Oral school is: Thou shalt not use thy 
hands. In New York we were within a stone’s throw of a Pro- 
fessor who gave up the Pure Oral Method after twenty years. 
One supervisor we met told us that while he was the head of 
an oral school, he believed that the Combined Method did more 
for the totally deaf child, as some of his teachers were obliged 
to let important information on certain lessons pass, they being 
unable, by speech alone, to impart it. There is an instance of 
two deaf boys, about fifteen years of age, playing near a tele- 
graph pole; one chanced to lean against it and called the other 
to feel the buzzing in it; the eager boys asked, “What for?” 
The Pure Oral teacher tried his best to tell the lads about the 
messages that crossed the wires; they were so far from grasping 
an intelligent idea of his explanation that they were found, dur- 
ing the noon recess, watching for the words to run over the 
wires. Had the teacher been competent to go into detail and 
explain by means of an occasional sign or spelling the scientific 
use of Morse’s great modern invention, perhaps with the added 
knowledge of future years, two more would be added to the 
739 deaf-mutes now earning bread with good butter, as elec- 
tricians. These boys could not be made to grasp any further 
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knowledge, as they had not yet been taught the English words 
that would express the ideas. 

It has been said that pupils of an oral school pass into the 
hearing schools and keep up with the classes. We thought it 
might be possible in the case of exceptionally bright children, 
but while ambitious teachers and credulous parents are willing 
to barter a child’s mental improvement for a name, just to say 
it was fitted to keep pace with hearing children; while the going 
into a school and sitting at the desk with hearing children is 
very true, few hear of how long or rather how short is the stay 
there and what the progress and what the deaf child does to 
make up for the explanation or elucidation of some complex 
problem. If the teacher faces the class, her lips may be read, 
but when she turns her back to the deaf child—what then? 
After a few months’ patience we learn of the child leaving 
school—the rest of the year blighted. Asking an honest old 
lady, who has spent thirty-seven years in the oral work and 
who is an acknowledged leader in that line, if it were really true 
that her totally deaf pupils passed from her oral school into that 
of normal hearing children, she unhesitatingly replied: “Ah, 
no, that would be a severe test, and even a deaf boy who would 
attempt it needs to be one of unusual courage and determination 
to persevere.” 

In some schools we found deaf children who because they 
responded to loud noises had been treated as hearing children 
and sent to the public schools, where, not receiving the personal 
attention they needed, they resorted to copying from the black- 
board or from the other pupils. This dependence on others fol- 
lows such individuals all through life; they never become manly 
enough to be self-reliant or self-confident; during school years 
the brain not having been aroused becomes dormant, paving the 
way for a sort of intellectual marasmus. Often we were told 
that this room and that room had only the manual alphabet 
method. While correct English by constant repetition gradually 
seeps into the mind of the hearing by correlation, the little hear- 
ing child shaking its head yes, or no, long before it begins to 
speak, the single word, mama, spelled on the fingers, has no 
meaning to the little deaf child seven years of age; it does not 
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know what the movements mean. Then when it goes to school 
and must learn the English piecemeal, imagine the tax on the 
mind to decipher sentences spelled on the fingers; later on 
picture the weariness, in relative proportion to the length of a 
lecture, a sermon or the details of a lesson. 


When idioms or new words are introduced suddenly into a 
"spelled sentence, the connection is often lost, or the gist and 
strength of its meaning are weakened; just as when one meets 
Latin or French quotations in a book, the meaning of which 
is not understood, the disrelish for the book keeps pace with the 
number of foreign phrases. In like manner do the deaf-mutes 
explain the ‘fatigue on the brain and eye when obliged to watch 
a long drawn-out subject, all in finger-spelling. The adult deaf 
can read rapid finger-spelling as easily as the hearing can a line 
of print, but only the deaf who know the language can drink in 
its meaning. If this be true, what about deaf children whose 
acquired vocabulary is limited to their grade? 

While the manual alphabet has many advantages, it is without 
spirit, feeling, or enthusiasm of any kind. Witnessing a lesson in 
chemistry given by spelling on the fingers, we soon perceived that 
yawning and noisy feet forecasted a waning attention before 
the lesson was half over. It was a familiar subject and would 
have been brimful of interest had it been spiced with the sign 
language now and then. The judicious use of the manual alpha- 
bet, however, is a very important factor in the education of the 
deaf, especially when addressing them in conversation. Edu- 
cators who have to do with the deaf and hearing tell us that 
the former are noted for their correct spelling. The children 
of deaf-mutes, who usually talk and hear, are sent to the schools 
for the hearing and carry off the spelling prizes. On account of 
spelling to their deaf parents they become proficient. We were 
glad to see in some schools that alphabet cards were used for 
correspondence, thus spreading the alphabet among the hearing, 
which even they often find a boon, as did a mother who had her 
orally-taught daughter with her at a theatre. -The scene on the 
stage and the part of the play demanded a solemn quiet; the 
rasping voice of the deaf girl suddenly broke forth asking her 
mother a question. The embarrassment of the latter, with many 
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eyes upon her, found relief in the manual alphabet. Pupils 
who have left Pure Oral schools learn the alphabet later on 
through sheer necessity. A certain physician in St. Louis is 
familiar with finger spelling and thus is a well-known friend of 
the deaf. Whether from oral or combined schools, they go to 
him, as “he can spell.” Incidents were told us where teachers 
of the deaf, and even hearing persons, were glad to know the 
manual alphabet in time of severe. illness. Miss Peet, a guid- 
ing star for the deaf, was seen, just before she died, calling her 
mother, spelling the word “mother” on her fingers. 

Doctor Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet and Rev. B. M. Fay 
spelled on their fingers long after their voices had been paralyzed 
by the measured step of death. In those homes where the 
alphabet is used for a passing colloquial sentence to the deaf 
child, it shows a better acquaintance with good grammar than 
* those orally taught, who read the lips haphazard. The deaf 
tell us they do not try to catch all the little words on the lips; 
they take the whole sentence for its “face value,” or, as some 


say, just guess at it. One pupil said to her teacher: “Oh, I 
know what that question is on your lips, but I cannot recall 
the words.” It was like hearing a tune without being able to 
remember the words of the song. 


When visiting our Catholic schools for the deaf we were dis- 
appointed in not seeing daily Communion practiced more widely. 
In two or three places only did we see the children receive the 
Lover of little ones. In our St. Louis school the pupils receive 
daily, beginning at the age of nine. This happiness they are 
loath to forego; there is no coercion whatever. After romp- 
ing all day at the Spring picnic, the Directress told the children 
to take a long sleep the next morning. In a few moments a 
little ten-year-old came back, the representative of a waiting 
band of classmates, asking to please let them get up as they 
did not want to miss Mass and holy Communion. A clergyman 
in one of our country towns in Missouri, and another in Illinois, 
told the parents of some of our pupils, who were parishioners, 
that they owed much of the increasing piety of the people to 
the good example given in the frequent reception of the sacra- 
ments by their daughters. These, we remark in passing, were 
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totally deaf from infancy. At our closing exercises a mother 
of one of our pupils told us that she and her husband and all 
the children are about to become Catholics through the influ- 
ence of the deaf daughter. We met some Catholic teachers 
who argue that when their pupils go home or grow up they 
will do differently, but as “the twig is bent, so is the tree in- 
clined.” 

Daily instruction is omitted entirely in some of our Catholic 
schools, especially where the State authorities do not sanction 
the teaching of catechism in the classrooms; in some places 
this all-important subject is relegated to the noon play-time or 
to the weary hour before bed-time. We can still see certain 
weary children, with their nodding heads, learning their cate- 
chism for first Communion the last hour of a busy day; the like- 
wise fatigued but faithful teacher was explaining the lesson; , 
how many could follow her? dn this school there was not even 
a weekly communicant; what a pleasure denied our Blessed 
Lord! On the other hand, we were shown many departments ; 
many new theories along material lines were propounded: 
“tithing mint, anise and cummin, and neglecting the weightier 
things of the law.” How important that the best hour of the 
day be given to explanation of the “one thing necessary”; of 
how many conversions among the deaf is not this instruction 
the source? Among many in St. Louis, we mention that of a 
young girl about fifteen, who came to us from one of the west- 
ern State schools. She was thoroughly anti-Catholic, but after 
a few months condescended to watch Sister explaining the 
catechism and Bible history. She at last obtained the consent 
of her parents, was baptized and became a most devout Catholic. 
To receive holy Communion on Sundays, when at home, she was 
obliged to travel by horse on Saturday afternoon, board with 
a friend that night, and not having an opportunity to re- 
ceive until eleven o’clock Mass, did not break her fast until 
noon. Although she was a real deaf-mute, having been totally 
deaf since infancy, she understood her religion so well that she 
converted her mother, who was a well-known school teacher. 
Her brother, too, an intelligent young man, has embraced the 
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faith. This is only one of the many instances of good done from 
daily instruction made interesting. 

In some State schools we visited corporal punishment was 
allowed and the children were consigned to “cellar jails” with 
a bread and water menu. In our school in St. Louwis there is 
no form of corporal punishment tolerated or needed. A few 
years ago a beautiful girl who could not hear nor speak a single 
word came to us at sixteen from a nearby State school. As 
soon as she found out we had no “flats,” no basement apart- 
ments like those she had seen at the other school, she began to 
show how contrary she could be. One day, when asked to do 
something in class she did not sanction, she put her head down 
on the desk and kept it there for nearly an hour. This she did 
so often we began to think that “all the beauty of the king’s 
daughter is without.” However, after a fervent preparation and 
reception of her first holy Communion, she became one of the 
models of the school. Formerly, fear of corporal punishment 
used to keep her temper in check, but how different her motive 
now. 

The souls of the deaf respond readily to an exhortation, 
pointing up to the “supernal prize.” But to appeal to an assem- 
bly of deaf-mutes in a way to make an impression one must use 
the sign language. This is so thoroughly understood now that 
one professor in a leading institution for deaf-mutes in Prussia 
claims that religion and history cannot be taught without the 
sign language. This being true pure oralism, which is trying to 
usurp the floor at present, must abolish religion. A few years 
ago it was thought that auralism was the only thing, and in 
Germany, when Dr. Bonet announced that according to his sys- 
tem every deaf child in the land was to have its ears unsealed, 
pupils were taken out to the open and made to yell so intensely 
that the blood ran from their mouths; others were put into large 
barrels and made to scream as loud as possible, trusting that the 
reverberation of the voice would resurrect the dead nerves. But 
later on the barrels were cast aside and the tears and blood 
were washed from the children’s faces; they were just as deaf 
as before. 
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Then came Itard, the French aurist, who created such a sen- 
sation as to gain the notice of the best medical authorities and 
government councillors; these latter had an appropriation given 
him to enable him to prove that his new method, the auricular 
one, was practical, not only with the semi-deaf, but with the 
totally deaf also. Although he received an ample outlay for his 
acoustic instruments, he failed utterly to make the totally deaf 
hear anything and did not help the semi-deaf one jot. In 1835, 
we again read of a certain Dr. Bairier, in Hamburg, with a 
“New Aural Method,” but the consensus of expert opinion was 
that in not a single case had the hearing been improved by his 
system. : 

There have been methods and methods without end, ever since 
deaf-mute education began in Spain five hundred years ago. All 
the while the deaf child is the victim offered on the altar of 
experiment and fad, and now with the Pure Oral, a double 
sacrifice is demanded, since religion, the elixir of the soul on 
life’s long way, must be banished or a one-legged substitute put 
in its place. This we actually saw in one of these schools. It 
was on a Sunday morning; the sermon in the “Chapel” ran thus: 
“You must be kind; you must not tease, you must help, etc.” 
Only a few of the children caught even these short sentences, 
as they were too far away; others had to close their eyes from 
the light coming in a window back of the speaker. 

The adult deaf tell us that these oral movements form noth- 
ing but a sort of lingual-labial gymnastics, not reaching the soul, 
the moral and intellectual development not in the least aroused ; 
the pathos, the appealing voice, the warning note, the soothing 
unction of the tone, reach the depths of our hearts through the 
hearing; all these are withheld from the deaf, except through 
the beautiful sign-language, which when used properly brings 
even more meaning to the soul than can be expressed in ordi- 
nary speech. 

Mr. Walther, one of the great oralists of Europe, director 
of the Bavaria Royal Institute, wrote recently in one of his 
reports: “A circumstance that fills me with anxiety and alarm 
is that our adult deaf who have been in oral schools come into 
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conflict with the law with a frequency beyond all proportion, be- 
ing arrested and convicted of open crimes.” 

An old lady, who could hear, one day remarked that she 
could really pray only when she had her French prayer-book. 
So it is with the deaf and the sign language: the soul is stimu- 
lated to noble purposes under its influence only. An elderly 
gentleman, who after fifty-eight years of teaching the deaf, is 
about to retire with many laurels, and above all with the love 
of his former pupils, assures us: “Not even years of earnest 
labor in teaching them, nor a life of continual association with 
them, will enable a hearing person to understand the needs and 
feelings of deaf-mutes, unless there is a common means of inter- 
communication, the sign language. While there are no more 
than 2,000 signs, expressing every sentiment of which the 
human heart is capable, there are 425,000 words in our English 
language. An ordinary person uses 5,000 of these; to use even 
this allotted portion correctly and in conformity with the rules 
of grammar, requires, according to Ruskin, a lifetime with years 
of earnest study, constant reading of the best authors, and 
an environment of well-spoken English, to reap in the end the 
reward, as Scott puts it: “To express one’s thoughts with even 
some degree of beauty and accuracy is one of the luxuries of 
life.” 

Because the child totally deaf from infancy has never heard 
the language, he is a foreigner to it; had he heard it even until 
six, he would be as much a prince among the deaf as is a blind 
man with partial sight in the world of the totally blind. When 
one becomes deaf in later life, we term it hard of hearing; if 
that same deafness occur in infancy, the child is called a deaf- 
mute; mute because it is without language, while it may be able 
to make vocal sounds as all the organs of speech are there in- 
tact. Not to train these organs to utter words would be a 
grave injustice to the deaf child, but to direct only muscle and 
ligament, to the total neglect of the higher aspirations of the 
mind and heart, is, to quote an oral teacher in one of the best 
schools in Saxony: “Hampering inhumanly the spiritual and 
moral life of our totally deaf.” In one of these schools averag- 
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ing 200 pupils, the divisions came in order to the “Chapel” 
and standing around a blackboard on which was written the 
hymn: “My Faith looks up to Thee,” recited it with perceptible 
effort and in concert with the teacher; that finished, how elastic 
the step of the children as they filed out again. That was all 
the “Chapel” service for that Sunday. It was an oral school 
and of course no hand must be raised. Where was the religion? 
After the blackboard days are over, what about stimulating the 
noble spirit-soul for life’s relentless warfare ? 


The semi-mutes and the semi-deaf, knowing the language, are 
competent to be expert lip-readers and in a close-range conversa- 
tion do remarkably well; but they tell us, that they cannot and 
they never knew of any one who could follow, entirely, a lec- 
turer or public speaker by watching his mouth or lips; few 
speakers enunciate distinctly enough; some do not even’ open the 
teeth. The pscho-physical condition of the deaf-mute needs 
an outside agent to reach the interior spirit ; oral expressions, the 
deaf say, are lifeless: ‘Words which address the eye are lost 
and die in one short hour, but signs which reach the soul live 
long upon the mind.” 

One of the teachers in a well-known oral school, who be- 
comes an itinerant missionary in vacation, gathers as many of 
his former pupils as he can reach, and gives them lectures, ser- 
mons, talks, etc., all in the sign language, although these pupils 
were orally taught when in his school. In a certain class in 
this school the children did excellent work in speech and lip- 
reading, the inflection and intonation of the voice in many cases 
revealing to us that they were semi-mutes, having heard for 
some years before they became deaf. Entering a more ad- 
vanced class in this building we naturally expected to see a 
relative perfection in speech and speech-reading; imagine our 
disappointment when the teacher: approached a young man and 
asked him the time-worn question: ‘What is your name?” 
the first thing the little ones learn on entering the school. The 
pupils in this class continuing their arithmetic lesson, signs had 
to be brought into service to explain the abstract, although if 
we cared to look out the window we could see the name of the 
institution was “Oral School for the Deaf.” 
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These pupils averaging eighteen years of age, had evidently 
misspent some of their previous years, perhaps in prolonged and 
labored drills of vocal sounds and attempted speech, as they 
were only in division of fractions, while our pupils, averaging 
sixteen, do bookkeeping and work in measurements, and are 
able with a little repetition to take these problems off the lips 
of the teacher, who, if necessary, uses a sign to make a thought 
clearer; these children have a dual advantage. The detailed 
explanation of problems is absolutely necessary; the little ones 
are taught with a great deal of precision, with the use of the 
abacus, objects, etc., the value of a figure, which they finally 
grasp, but when put in context with language they do not under- 
stand, the problem is often solved like that of one girl, who 
after looking at the book, added on the blackboard, — two men 
plus seven rolls of carpet plus $10 equal $19. She had picked 
out the numbers not knowing what the words meant; her 
teacher went to the board and worked it for her without any 
explanation. She did not tell her what “laying down” and 
“allowing for waste” meant; she needed signs or at least ges- 
tures for that, but the gold lettered “Oral School” on the front 
door would not allow her that humane concession to the virtue 
of justice. 

At some time in the curriculum of a school, if it can hold its 
pupils long enough, the sign language must be introduced, if 
the deaf-mute is to acquire a practical education, or if he is to 
take up deeper subjects with their abstruse knowledge, or the 
mechanical avocations with their technical terms. The employer 
of a deaf boy, trained in an oral school, examined his cabinet 
work, remarking—“that will do.” The idea of “do” meant action 
to the boy; he continued trimming it and lost his position. 

The idioms of our language, of which there are nearly 1,500, 
often have a meaning in a phrase, conversely to that of the words 
in it, when taken singly; only the sign language with its wonder- 
ful shades of meaning can reach the mind of the deaf-mute 
directly when explaining these. Our word “cross” has eleven 
different meanings; “touch” has seventeen; “line” has twenty- 
one, etc., etc. A deaf girl learning box and chest were synony- 
mous, wrote the doctor—“I have a pain in my box.” 
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In the Pure Oral school description must be passed over, as 
the child has not learned enough language necessary for the ex- 
pression of these thoughts; even after four years under the 
oral regime (as we actually-saw) a boy of eight was able to 
speak only such words as mouth, eye, face, shoe, etc., which 
were tangible only. That was the extent of this bright lad’s 
education after four years’ constant drill, while he evidently 
had a hundred questions to ask and as many answers to learn; 
but all this was denied the little lad brimful of activity, as he 
was not allowed to use his hands. 

The deaf in adult life seek out the company of other deaf- 
mutes; to pass, by chance, a school or meeting place for the 
deaf brings an oasis of joy to the deaf one, who feels as 
Coleridge expresses it: “Alone, alone, all, all alone, — alone on 
a wide, wide sea.” Whether orally trained or otherwise, this 
same longing for mutual companionship is evident, and when in 
an atmosphere of freedom, the deaf learn and use the sign 
language and manual alphabet to their heart’s content. What 
teacher has not come in contact with a neglected child, to whom 
the school gates had not been opened until he was twelve or 
more years of age—his vacant face a reflex of the listless mind, 


and after a few months and in some cases a whole year, he . 


has picked up the signs from his companions, what a wonderful 
metamorphosis! How eager to learn and how quick his step! 
“How changed his appearance,” is in every mouth. Whether 
in the States or in Canada we understood the deaf who addressed 
us in signs. If a local sign, new to us, were used, we caught 
its meaning from the context of the sentence. Other travelers, 
too, have remarked how easy inter-communication with the deaf 
is made by using the signs. It is just as natural for the deaf to 
use signs now as in the days of Zachary, the father of John the 
Baptist, of whom Holy Scripture says: “He spoke in signs, 
after he was made dumb.” Wherever we went, the greatest 
pleasure we could give the deaf was to sit and talk to them in 
the sign language, and to watch their grace and beauty of move- 
ment gave us reciprocal pleasure. After our entertainment 
in St. Louis, when we usually have a demonstration of lip- 
reading, oral work, and a hymn in signs, the beauty and 
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rhythm of the signs seem to carry the people away, and even 
the leading newspapers have mentioned them with no little 
praise. There are. signs and signs; some reminding one of .the 
jerks of a pump cog or the flaps of Wright’s first areoplane, 
others bringing the soothing of an angel’s voiceless visit. 

At the recent convention of the American educators it was 
decided that “it would be injudicious to reject the sign language, 
as it is now recognized as a valuable factor in awakening the 
mind of the deaf child and a sure and convenient means of 
addressing deaf-mute adults when in an assembly.” According 
to the statistics of 1915 from Washington, D. C., eighty-three 
out of one hundred cannot be taught by the Pure Oral method, 
i. €., cannot receive a useful and practical education. Of the 
remaining seventeen, who are susceptible to this system, some 
are semi-deaf, some are semi-mute, some others learned the 
language before becoming deaf, and a proportionate few have 
parents who are willing to accept the attempted speech of a 
few hundred words as a liberal education. While these are 
understood at home, just as baby talk is recognized by the 


mother, in the rush-a-day mercantile world they are gently put 
aside. 


Letter writing is not encouraged in most of the schools we 
visited; in some, the pupils write only three or four times a 
year. We all know the value of composition for a hearing child, 
and that “writing maketh an exact man”; how much more neces- 
sary for the deaf child is trying to clothe thoughts with English 
words. Our pupils in St. Louis write home every week, and 
far from being a burden to the teacher, each month there is a 
perceptible improvement in language, calling for little correction, 
which must be done by the writer herself or her classmates. 
After a page or two of original matter, the pupil may take out 
her journal or diary and write some news events of the past 
week. These letters are a great boon to the parents, and keep 
them in touch with the child’s health, little social events, ex- 
aminations, etc., that go on in the school. The time to write 
these letters, we insist, must be taken from out-of-school hours. 

Mr. E. Gopfert, Professor in the: Leipsic Institute, advocated 
the teaching of written language before the spoken; a familiarity 
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with the written, precluding much of the staccato found in the 
letters and compositions of the deaf all through the country. 
Only in after years and for many years, if those at home spell 
and speak distinctly to the deaf one, will his language improve 
continually. 

The deaf-mute follows previous knowledge, not sound, as we 
do. The sentence: “The little dog which barked at the trough 
in the barn contained a cat,’ would be read by a. deaf-mute 
without the least suspicion or concern; the constant use he must 
make of his imagination as an indemnity for his loss of English 
and his usual good sense, put the cat in the trough; but we 
say, “That does not sound right.” The attitude of the deaf- 
mute is introspective not retrospective; an ordinary hearing per- 
son is able to read twice as fast as he can speak; his recalling the 
past, whether of printed forms or sounds, enables him to form 
language for the present. Both these channels, i. e., reading and 
hearing sounds, are denied the deaf-mute. 

Reading of standard authors or even juvenile stories seems 
not to be a favorite pastime with the majority of deaf-mutes, as 
we learned in different centres for the deaf. We teachers know, 
of course, that this is due to lack of knowledge of the English; 
to the child who became adventitiously deaf, especially after 
seven years, there are few greater pleasures than reading, but 
of the congenitally deaf, plodding through idioms and phrases 
of our difficult language, it can be said, in the words of Philip 
the Deacon, “Understandest thou what thou readest?” 


We noticed the voices of the totally deaf, whether given 
special training in an oral school or taught in a Combined 
Method school, have the same monotony, thickness and indis- 
tinctness; they are usually stilted, discordant and often high- 
pitched. In a well-known school we went to hear a class of 
deaf (?) children, who were singing in clear, harmonious 
sounds. The wool would have been pulled over our eyes had 
not the bad habit of asking questions cropped out again. We 
found the leader who carried the air of the song so well to be 
a boy of normal hearing who had been placed in that school 
for stuttering; the other seven of the “vocal class” were pos- 
sessed of semi-hearing. These were the favorable conditions 
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also in other schools we visited, places that gained such news- 
paper notice, because the deaf (?) pupils there had been taught 
to sing. The deaf do not hear even their own voices, hence the 
far-away uncultured sound; articulation to the totally deaf is 
to them what playing on the banjo with loose strings is to us. 

Ministers, doctors and lawyers, with whom the orally-taught 
deaf come in contact, are obliged to affirm that they do not 
understand their enunciation or speech; they and the deaf them- 
selves, when in business relations, prefer pencil and paper. 
Writing is more secure than words, as many sentences and 
words look alike on the mouth. There is a publication show- 
ing 7,000 homologous terms and words that have the same 
pictorial formation on the mouth and face. Many of the deaf, 
too, are reluctant to speak in the hearing of strangers, having 
been laughed at before for their peculiar voices. 

Dr. Yale, at the late Staunton convention, appealed, not so 
much for more speech as for better speech and articulation. 
Capable persons in touch with the deaf also remark how the 
enunciation becomes worse with age, making it difficult for other 
than constant friends to understand them. Visiting a house where 
a deaf-mute was ill, we heard a dreadful scream. A lady happen- 
ing to be in an adjacent room relieved us by saying that it was 
the deaf lady calling her little son and that she often yelled 
that way during the day, frightening the neighbors, who seemed 
never to get used to it; the woman had been in an oral class. 
The deaf work side by side with the hearing and yet the latter 
tell us how they dread to hear them using their voices; “It 
seems such an effort.” How often teachers tell us, when bring- 
ing forward some star pupil of the class to show how well he 
can speak, that the visitors cruelly ask the proud tutor if the 
child will “really talk some day?” just when the enthusiastic 
teacher thought him a gem. 

Our visit to the Montreal Institute will be long remembered 
by us. The great work being done there for the deaf is with- 
out peer. This Institution, with every modern facility, spacious 
and comfortable, is owned by the Sisters of Providence, who 
care for the deaf from childhood to death, if necessary. There 
are 164 deaf girls of school age, while the Brothers of St. 
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Viateur care for nearly as many boys in another part of the 
city. Those of them who find no welcome in their homes or 
in the world are kindly invited to return to the Institution, 
where every want is supplied, no matter how deformed or un- 
attractive they may be to mere human vision. These all belong 
to the “Seniors”; they are of varying ages from the: snowy- 
capped of eighty to the girl who has just left school but does 
not wish to leave the loving care of a Sister of Providence. 
Everything is conducted in French; lessons, colloquial conver- 
sation, chapel exercises, etc. When school opens in September 
the new pupils are all kept in one class for some months until 
their capabilities are tested and then they are sent to their 
proper grade. In this school much attention is given to the oral 
work—all too in French—while for those in the Senior Depart- 
ment, which is in another wing of the building, signs are used; 
in fact, as we were told, “the sign language is the usual means 
of communication through the house.” 

Father Deschamps is the sunlight of the Institution; the wel- 
fare of the deaf is uppermost in his mind and heart. After 
working for the school children all year, his vacation is spent in 
giving retreats and triduums—conducted in the sign language— 
to the Catholic deaf, ex-pupils, etc., in the various parts of Can- 
ada, and should a stray deaf-mute be found on his journey, one 
from whom loved father and devoted mother have been taken, 
the good shepherd provides a home for her at the Institution. 
Two old ladies, sisters and deaf-mutes, had just celebrated 
their golden jubilee of years in the Institution. The kind Sis- 
ters gave them as a jubilee present a trip to the old homestead; 
but neither the joy with which they were received by former 
friends, nor the royal good time given them by their delighted 
relatives, could induce them to remain away from the Institu- 
tion, where peace and happiness and virtue made us, too, feel 
“this is the house of God and the gate of Heaven.” 

The work for the deaf is so complete in Montreal that there 
is a community where the deaf may become nuns. As five of 
our pupils from St. Louis had entered this novitiate, to see where 
they were going or had gone was the chief object of our visit 
to Montreal. There are twenty-seven religious, all deaf, in this 
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community ; their head-dress only is a little different from that 
of the Sisters of Providence. They are called the Little Sisters 
of Our Lady of Sorrows. All their spiritual exercises are con- 
ducted in the sign-language; those who formerly had been in 
the oral department being obliged to learn the signs. 

In the chapel, Father speaks from the altar, then each teacher 
near her class, stands and repeats without voice sound what 
Father is-saying, changing the language and difficult words to 
the mental capacity of the children in each class. This argues 
that distance is an impediment to speech-reading and also that 
a language, when used naturally, is difficult to follow, although 
the French is found to be much easier than the English. The 
deaf Sisters and the Seniors are towards the back of the Chapel ; 
a Sister stands on an elevation in front of them and interprets 
the sermon in the sign language. 

The classes here are conducted very much like those in that 
other excellent school of Westchester, New York, where the 
Ladies of the Immaculate Heart are in charge. The system is 
called “The Cottage Plan.” The same group of children, about 
twelve in number, are in the same class, have their distinct sec- 
tion in the dormitory, and in the dining hall; are all together in 
the sewing-room, shop, etc., and are with the same teacher from 
early morning until late at night. This excellent method is severe 
on the teacher, but we found it carried out to the letter by 
religious only, they being willing to sacrifice themselves thus. 
The object is to reach the individual child and train according 
to each one’s character, disposition, etc. This cannot be done 
in a large school where the teacher is often changed in some 
places every hour, or where her substitute is a supervisor or 
maid whose monitorial talents run no higher than the broom 
handle she wields at other hours. In one room in a certain 
school for the deaf in the States, about fifty little ones were 
huddled in a space where each had about a square yard to run 
around in. The crying was so general among them that we 
could not hear one another speaking. One little tot came up to 
the matron or maid and told her that a certain boy slapped 
him. The satisfaction he. got was a Virginia reel swing by the 
shoulders; then the poor matron closed the door to try and live 
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through the remainder of the hour. Pardon the digression, but 
everything in the Montreal Institution was so orderly and well 
governed that the memory of the opposite suggested itself. 

The deaf Sisters at the time of our visit were busy making 
winter wear for the French soldiers—mittens, scarfs, ear-laps, 
leggings, etc.; others were engaged in sewing for externs, mak- 
ing wedding trousseaus, etc., etc. Of the 160 Seniors, all were 
busy. In one wing, too, there are hotel accommodations for 
the wealthy French of Montreal who wish to spend their last 
days in the shadow of the Tabernacle. 

After class hours one day we went out to see the cemetery, 
where a handsome monument—a large cross about thirty feet 
high, made of marble—was being blessed, in the division belong- 
ing to the Institution. Fifty-six deaf-mutes are buried there in 
one large lot; all within the last sixty years having closed their 
eyes in death, surrounded by the ministrations of a kind priest 
and devoted ones of the Institution; cared for surely “from the 
cradle to the grave,” awaiting the last trumpet call, when no 
longer deaf and dumb, they will send up hymns of benediction 
for their kind chaplain and the devoted Sisters of Providence. 
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THE KNIGHTS OF DE L’EPEE 


JAMES F. DONNELLY, DEAF-MUTE, AND EDITOR OF The Catholic 
Deaf Mute . 


The Knights of De l’Epee is a Catholic Society which is 
endeavoring to do good. It can never expect to have so many 
members as some other societies for the deaf, because the con- 
ditions of admission prevent some who call themselves Catholic 
from joining. The Knights ask the good will of everyone inter- 
ested in the Catholic deaf. Those who regard it with suspicion 
may have their doubts dispelled by inquiries. 

Already the order has much good to its credit. It has exerted 
its influence in the matter of more regular attendance at the 
sacraments ; it has prevented several scandals, and is now ready 
to look after young men who are still in or about ready to leave 
school by the establishment of a branch for Juniors. 

The growth of the Knights has been slow. It has enemies 
without and within the Church. I have the facts to prove this. 
Its greatest secret opposition is from another fraternal organiza- 
tion of the deaf, which claims to be “non-sectarian.” It 
never made much progress till the Knights of De l’Epee came 
into existence. Then it began to flourish and prosper in a sur- 
prising degree. Why this sudden prosperity? Perhaps many 
are not aware of the reason. It was because the ministers among 
the Protestant deaf came to its aid and are now its most earnest 
and hard-working agents. And since then these ministers have 
increased in number and preach to larger congregations. To 
put the matter in a nutshell, these ministers find that coopera- 
tion with the “Frats” has been an excellent investment. It may 
not be so noticeable in large cities where there are Catholic 
centres for the deaf, but in the smaller towns it is greatly in 
evidence. 

For example, in small towns where there is a local lodge of 
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the “Frats” the minister pays a visit once or twice a month 
and the names and addresses of the members are at his disposal. 
He sends out notices of his services. If there are any Catholics 
in the local lodge who have qualms about attending these ser- 
vices, they are persuaded that nothing offensive will be said. 
The additional plea that the minister is a “brother Frat” has 
its effect also* Thus the minister uses this society to further 
his own ends. 

The following, clipped from the Pelican (the school paper 
printed at the Louisiana School for the Deaf), whose editor is 
the Rev. Lorrain Tracy, is illuminating. It refers to the last 
convention of the “Frats.” 


“Quite a number of the missionaries to the deaf were at Omaha. 
I was more than pleased to meet the Reverends J. Orvis Dantzer 
of Philadelphia, John Henry Keiser of New York City, J. M. 
Koehler of Kansas City, George Frederick Flick of Chicago, and 
J. W. Michaels of Fort Smith, Ark. These men occupy prominent 
places in their respective bailiwicks, wielding great influence over 
the deaf. In passing it may not be out of place to here state 
that almost all of the ministers are Frats. They come daily in 
contact with the deaf and know their conditions—financially and 
otherwise. All see the great good the N. F. S. D. is doing for 
such people and are lending their hearty cooperation in strength- 
ening it. They know what they are doing by enrolling them- 
selves as members and attending the Grand Division, hence they 
want others to follow their examples.” 


There are a good many Catholic deaf-mutes enrolled in this 
organization. These men should be in the Knights of De l’Epee. 
But the Knights of De l’Epee insist on conditions that some 
are not willing to comply with. It has no active agents among 
the Catholic priesthood like the ministers among the “Frats.” 
Among the hearing in non-sectarian benevolent societies minis- 
ters are not welcome. In fact, in some they are disbarred. 
Therefore, the “Frats” are simply a useful recruiting organiza- 
tion for the Protestant sects. In this light I beg the members 
of the Catholic Deaf-Mute Conference to use every influence 
to induce the Catholic deaf men to enroll in the Knights of De 
l’Epee. 

No one in charge of Catholic schools for the deaf likes to 
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think that their graduates will in after life drift away from 
their religious teachings. But from many Catholic schools 
young men are graduated every year who go out into the world 
without a single thought of the future. A word in season may 
result in their salvation. One good means would be to advise 
them to enroll in the Knights, which insists on an observance of 
the rules of the Catholic faith. 

I will be pleased to give further information and printed cards 
regarding this work of the Knights of De l’Epee. Any one who 
wishes to ask questions about it will be cordially welcomed. In 
conclusion permit me to say that this is a work by the deaf for 
the deaf, and as such is entitled to the good will of all interested 
in the Catholic deaf. 





As time is short I will be brief, though I should like to go 
more fully into detail regarding State schools and Catholic chil- 
dren. I do not know if it has been noticed that in the past few 
years activity has greatly increased among Protestant ministers 
to the deaf. There is now hardly a section of the country 
which is left unexplored by these traveling ministers. 
And what is more, a feature of this work which should cause 
Catholics great concern, is that these ministers do not devote their 
work to the adult deaf, but are invading the State schools and 
preaching to children. Even where there are laws forbid- 
ding religious instruction within the walls of State institutions, 
these ministers are given every privilege. Some of these take 
the guise of “lectures” or “talks,” but it can be easily seen that 
no matter under what cover these ministers are given such 
privileges, their very presence has its influence on the minds of 
children. 

And what is more significant, a great many of these ministers 
are teachers in schools for the deaf. From Monday to Friday 
they act as teachers under the title of “Professor” and presto! 
on Saturday and Sunday they become “Rev.” It may be re- 
called that in St. Louis Rev. Mr. Cloud is principal of a public 
day school. In Washington in the Kendall school “Prof.” 
Bryant becomes “Rev.” Bryant; in the Baton Rouge school 
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“Prof.” Tracy becomes “Rev.” Mr. Tracy on his frequent trips 

to New Orleans; in the Ohio school is the “Rev.” Mr. Charles. 

There are others. And there are still other teachers who are 

studying for the ministry. Besides this the number of teachers 

who give “lectures” in the Protestant churches are numerous. 
To quote from the Ohio Chronicle of May 6 is significant : 


“Rev. Mr. Throop, a Presbyterian missionary to China, gave 
a short address in our chapel Thursday forenoon just before din- 
ner, describing some customs, dresses, etc., of the Chinese people. 
He had articles to show to the pupils, which made his talk all 
the more interesting.” 


And this from the Wisconsin Times of May 9: 


“April ninth Rev. Wangerin of Milwaukee gave us a sermon 
in the chapel in the morning, and he spoke of his work and the 
founding of the church for the deaf in Milwaukee in the evening. 
He also talked about Anna Johnson, whom we all remember as 
a lovely character, and whom he instructs in the Lutheran faith. 
His talks were enjoyed by all pupils.” 


And also this from the Silent Hoosier of the Indianapolis 
school : 

“The change of time from early in the morning to the middle 
of the forenoon for holding chapel services, is serving well at 
least one of the purposes the change was designed to effect. We 
are having outsiders in increasing numbers come in to address 
the pupils at the chapel service. Tuesday of last week, the Rev. 
Petske, of the Presbyterian church, spoke to the children on the 
living of a better life, in which he emphasized the ‘dos’ instead 
of the ‘don’ts’ as a means to that end.” 


These will serve to illustrate the point. Some of these 
schools may have a Catholic priest to look after: the Catholic 
pupils, but these school papers are very quiet about that. Why 
do they take such notice of these visits of Protestant ministers ? 
They have a great effect on the minds of the pupils. 

Is it any one’s business what these State schools do? Are 
they not supported by all the taxpayers? Has the principal a 
right to invite a minister to the school and then suspend the 
classes so all the pupils can attend these sermons, making them 
virtually a part of the school exercises ? 
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This sort of thing has been going on for years, and yet as 
far as can be seen nothing substantial has been done to protect 
the helpless Catholic children. The school principals claim, in 
some cases, that they would give the same privilege to Catholic 
priests, but we know of none that does, excepting, perhaps, the 
Ohio State School for the Deaf. 

It is sometimes necessary to fight fire with fire. It may be 
necessary to use the same tactics with regard to these visitations 
to schools for the deaf. I have briefly outlined a question which 
affects the future of thousands of Catholic children. Now per- 
mit me to suggest a remedy. It may be a poor one, but it is 
given with the hope that it may prove an undertaking that will 
eventually lead to big results. 

The teachers of the Catholic schools for the deaf as a body 
have great influence among the missionary societies in the 
Church. It is a well understood fact that there are not enough 
Catholic schools for the deaf. The Catholic children must be 
sent to the existing State schools or grow up in ignorance. In 
some States there is a law which is compulsory in regard to 
schooling. 

Now, as long as Protestant ministers are permitted to preach 
in these schools, why should not the Catholics do something in 
the same way? Christian Endeavor and Epworth societies are 
flourishing in many of these schools. I do not propose that a 
priest be sent on the road to preach in the chapels of the 
schools, but that a priest or layman or woman be made a repre- 
sentative of some well-established Church missionary society 
to start Sunday School classes in the State schools. Sodalities 
and League centres with their ceremonies, badges and medals 
would have a good effect. 





In regard to the paper, The Catholic Deaf Mute, I have a 
word to say in conclusion. An oft repeated statement made by 
Catholic clergy and societies is that the Catholic press is entitled 
to support by Catholics. The priests make this statement from 
the pulpit, and some go so far as to put Catholic papers on sale 
in the vestibiile of their churches. Catholic societies pass reso- 
lutions in regard to the Catholic press, which resolutions are 
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often forgotten even by those who made them as soon as the 
meeting adjourns. Talk is cheap. 

I have been trying to make a success of The Catholic Deaf 
Mute for the past seventeen years. I have had numerous letters 
from many interested in the deaf wishing me success. In some 
cases that is all. 

I think a paper like The Catholic Deaf Mute is needed. Other- 
wise I would not have given some of the best years of my life 
to it. I would not have asked friends—Bishops, priests and the 
lay people—to keep it going if I did not think it was needed. 
It has never paid its own way from the returns that came in 
from subscribers. I have tried to turn out a good-looking paper. 
Perhaps that has deceived many into believing that it was pros- 
perous. But if it had not the appearance of other Catholic 
papers it would not be able to do much good. Some friends 
have from time to time found fault with articles printed in The 
Catholic Deaf Mute. I cheerfully acknowledge that it could and 
would be better if it had the means. I beg the critics to remem- 
ber that, first of all, it is a paper for the deaf. It aims to print 
articles so that all the deaf can comprehend them, not only the 
bright semi-mute, but the dull who have their interest awakened 
by gossip about some trifling incident connected with friends or 
their school. 

There are several priests and Bishops who recognize the good 
which The Catholic Deaf Mute can accomplish. These have sub- 
scribed to several copies each and sent names and addresses of 
deaf-mutes in their care to whom to send the paper. Among 
these are the Rt. Rev. Bishop Donohue of Wheeling, W. Va.; 
the Rt. Rev. Bishop Nilan of Hartford; the Rt. Rev. Bishop 
Canevin of Pittsburgh; the Rt. Rev. Bishop McFaul of Trenton. 

Under the circumstances I ask that each of those interested 
say a good word to their friends for The Catholic Deaf Mute. 
It needs help.. Of about 1,200 copies printed monthly only about 
800 are paid for regularly by subscription. The rest are sent 
free. Every Bishop gets a copy monthly. Many Catholic news- 
papers also get acopy. Thus it is a regularly monthly notice of 
the existence of the work for the deaf where it will do some 


good. 
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SEMINARY DEPARTMENT 


PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 
TUESDAY, JUNE 27, 1916 


The first meeting of the Seminary Department came to order 
at 2:00 P. M. in Calvert Hall. Rt. Rev. Msgr. John B. Peterson, 
President of the Department, said the opening prayer. The fol- 
lowing institutions were represented: St. John’s Seminary, 
Boston, Mass.; Kenrick Seminary, St. Louis, Mo.; St. Mary’s 
Seminary, Baltimore, Md.; St. Vincent’s Seminuary, German- 
town, Pa.; St. Vincent’s Seminary, Beatty, Pa.; St. Charles 
Seminary, Overbrook, Pa.; Marist College, Washington, D. C.; 
St. Paul’s College, Washington, D. C.; Franciscan Seminary, 
West Park (Cleveland) Ohio; Our Lady of Angels, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y.; New Subiaco Abbey, Subiaco, Arkansas; St. 
Procopius’ Seminary, Lisle, Ill.; Mt. St. Mary’s of the West, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The Rt. Rev. President welcomed the delegates, and outlined 
the work of the session. The Seminary Department, he said, 
partakes of the nature of a representative assembly. Though 
not so great in numbers as the colleges, the interests represented 
are large. The topic of this year’s discussion is of vital im- 
portance. The time appears ripe for some modification of the 
old system of governing the seminarian’s vacation. In different 
places plans of various kinds have been given a trial. Some 
have tried the Old World rule of spending the whole year under 
seminary control. Others have permitted the seminarians to 
pass the lengthy summer vacation under such influences as the 
home might afford, so that by industrial avocations, or travel, or 
in other ways, they came into contact with the life of the people, 
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Others have attempted a medium view. In any solution of the 
question, spiritual discipline, study, and health, all have to be 
taken into account. The old days, when the student, home for 
the vacation, was held in veneration —a little higher than the 
priest, if a little less than the angels, — are rapidly passing. In 
our day, the student meets another life; too much may be made 
of him in some instances, but in many cases there is danger of a 
certain lack of edification. The three papers to be read at the 
sessions will consider each of the three views outlined above. 


After these words of the Rt. Rev. President, the minutes of 
the last meeting, as printed in the Annual Report, were adopted 
without opposition. By unanimous consent, the nominations to 
the two committees, — that on Nominations, and that on Resolu- 
tions, were left to the Chair. The following were thereupon 
selected by the Chair: 

Committee on Nominations: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Henry T. Drum- 
goole, LL. D.; Rev. Bartholomew Randolph, C. M.; Rev. 
Aurelius Stehle, O. S. B. 

Committee on Resolutions: Rev. F. V. Corcoran, C. M., D. 
D., Ph. D.; Rev. W. S. Reilly, S.S., D.D., S.S.D.; Rev. F. J. 
Walsh. 

The Chair then introduced Rev. Bartholomew Randolph, C. 
M., of St. Vincent’s Seminary, Germantown, Pa., who read the 
first paper of the conference. His subject was: “The Vacation 
Passed Under the Direct Control and Influence of the Semi- 
nary.” After the reading of the paper, Msgr. Peterson invited 
all to offer suggestions on the topic treated by Father Randolph. 
Rev. P. A. Urique, S. S., D. D., of St. Mary’s Seminary, Balti- 
more, was the first to speak. He pointed out that tradition 
favored the idea of releasing the seminarian for a time from the 
close supervision of the seminary, in order to prove that his 
piety comes not from rule, or from the sense of being observed, 
but from himself. Seminary training, while complete, is with- 
out any test. Vacation tries the seminarian; and it is better that 
his fall, if it come, come before, rather than after, ordination. 

Dr. Corcoran, of St. Louis, while admitting that even theoret- 
ically the problem has two sides, was of the mind that the 
practical phase, especially local conditions, must be considered. 
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In some places these preclude, for the present, at least, any hope 
of the immediate establishment of a villa. He deplored the 
absence of control over the seminarian during the long vacation, 
and regarded present substitutes as inadequate, or at least of 
doubtful value. 

Dr. Dubray, S. M., Ph. D., of the Marist College, Washington, 
D. C., expressed the opinion that a distinction ought to be made, 
at least when the merits of a plan are under consideration, 
between seminarian and seminarian. Ought the same rule be 
applied to the beginner and to the deacon and subdeacon? The 
rule might be stricter for the lower classes. Perhaps a system 
of gradation is possible. The variations in age, studies, and 
orders received might be taken into account. Or even the notes 
or marks given for proficiency might establish a norm. The 
system of one rule for all fails to reckon with the qualitative 
variations, the psychological element, and the comparative ad- 
vancement in orders. 

That the views of Dr. Dubray and Father Urique were not in 
harmony, in fact, were irreconcilable, was pointed out by Rev. 
Joseph Rhode, O. F. M., D. D., Ph. D., of the Franciscan Semi- 
nary, West Park, Ohio. The one holds that the test of vocation 
should come before major orders are received; the other, that 
the subdeacons and deacons should enjoy this privilege. The 
practice of religious orders, who allow greater liberty after pro- 
fession, favors the latter view. On the other hand, the words of 
the Bishop to the subdeacon: Adhuc liberi estis, lend themselves to 
the interpretation that greater liberty in secular matters is allow- 
able to those who have not yet received sacred orders. Both 
views seem to have ecclesiastical sanction. 

Rev. Aurelius Stehle, O. S. B., remarked on the physical ad- 
vantages of a vacation spent in a villa. To those students who 
would have to return to a home in the more densely populated 
parts of our cities, a villa would be a physical and spiritual God- 
send. A few weeks at home would afford all the vocational test 
required. Some such system as the villa is necessary. In these 
days of rapid transit a few casual visits to the pastor are of 
little help in guarding the seminarian from dangers which the 
added grace of holy orders, the active parochial life and pastoral 
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priest to withstand. 

The Paulist Fathers, said Rev. Robert A. Skinner, C. S. P., 
of the College of St. Paul the Apostle, Washington, D. C., find 
the practice of religious orders in general quite satisfactory. 
The students are kept at all times, and no vacation away from 
the community influence is conceded. Nevertheless, the limited 
freedom of the summer season affords the most satisfactory 
time of trial to the students of religious communities. 

Rev. W. S. Reilly, S.S., D.D., S.S.D., of St. Mary’s Semi- 
nary, Baltimore, after commenting on the French vacational tra- 
dition, went on to say that a three months’ vacation is a rather 
acid test for the virtue of a seminarian. It looks unfair to ex- 
pose his frailty for trial, when by more adequate training he 
might be made strong. Further, in these days of strenuous life 
to permit a student’s mind to lie fallow for three long months 
is a terrible disadvantage. Three months is too much vacation 
for a man in good health. The vacation essay, or book review, 
is of little avail. A step forward is needed. 


Rev. F. J. Walsh, of Mt. St. Mary’s of the West, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, remarked that some seminarians find the vacation useful 
in providing funds for their further education. In fact, with- 
out the earnings of this period, some would be destitute of all 
funds save those provided by their Bishop for board and tuition. 
Frequently seminarians, instead of passing the vacation entirely 
idle, obtain employment, and in this way learn what it means 
to face the world. This economic phase of the vacation system 
must not be left unconsidered. 

Against the system of year round surveillance, Rev. Jules A. 
Baisnee, S. S., Ph. D., D. D., urged that it does not produce good 
priests. Where the personal piety, the results of habits personally 
formed, is not strongly rooted, the priest is apt to be a failure. 
The complete separation from active life, in those countries where 
it is in vogue, too often generates inactive priests, out of touch 
with the needs of the people. The change from a long period of 
seminary discipline to the active life of a secular priest im- 
inediately after ordination, would be too sudden. The disap- 
pearance of the long vacation would be a source of regret. 


vigilance, together with added maturity, will enable the young : 
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Rev. Martin Blake, C. M., of the Seminary of Our Lady of 
Angels, Niagara Falls, N. Y., referred to the danger that the 
dignity of the priesthood be lowered by the seminarian at home 
for a long vacation. The enjoyment of even innocent amuse- 
ment, especially in the company of the worldly, may lower the 
respect for the priest. That a young man should be at home 
for recreation, and returning to the seminary for his last year, 
should shortly after be ordained, is not edifying. And if we 
do the best we can, by carefully guarding the seminarians under 
our charge, Divine Providence will certainly assist in the choice 
of worthy ministers. 

Monsignor Peterson brought the discussion to a close, point- 
ing out that among the elements of the seminarian’s proving, is 
the test which he gives himself. Besides the scrutiny of the 
faculty, and the advice of his director, he must learn his own 
mind, and establish for himself his own fitness. The vacation 
affords him a chance to try his own conviction. He goes into 
the world, and can find out his own weakness; his own con- 
science will prove a better revealer than faculty or director. 
The Rt. Rev. President then stated that a growing conviction 
exists that the long vacation is not needed. The seminarian is 
not a college boy: he has attained maturity, and physically, he 
is fully developed. It seems a waste, that he squander one- 
fourth of his year. At the age when he becomes a priest, men 
in the professions are still struggling for a start in life. In the 
long vacation, relaxation becomes sloth, — rest, recreation and 
study give way to idleness, indolence and sloth. It becomes a 
conviction that the long vacation does more harm than good. 

After the subject of the next paper had been announced, a 
motion to adjourn was carried. 


SECOND SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 28, 1916 


After the opening prayer, the Rt. Rev. President requested 
that the Committee on Resolutions and the Committee on Nomi- 
nations meet in time to formulate their reports for the session 
on Thursday. It was announced that the adoption of Resolu- 
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tions and the election of officers would take place at the next 
meeting. The paper entitled “The Vacation Passed at the Stu- 
dent’s Home, or Away from the Immediate Influence of the 
Seminary” was read by the Right Reverend Monsignor Drum- 
goole, D. D., rector of St. Charles’ Seminary, Overbrook, Pa. 
He expressed the view that home influence and life among the 
people were indispensable requisites of the seminarian’s training. 

The Rt. Rev. President thanked Monsignor Drumgoole for 
assembling the reasons in favor of the vacation spent at home. 
He also explained the subject of the next paper — the compro- 
mise view. The subject of the day’s paper was then opened to 
discussion. 

Rev. Francis P. Havey, S. S., D. D., of St. Mary’s, Baltimore, 
rose to insist on the importance of the topic. The present sys- 
tem of long vacation has its advantages. Some, he said, are 
prone to exaggerate the dangers of the world for the seminarian. 
A danger is found, however, in the tendency which exists among 
some families to lay their burdens on.a devoted student or 
priest, a member of the family. The family must realize that 
the priest is given up to God. A difficulty in working out a 
vacation system is found in that the position of the diocesan 
priest has not as yet received a close spiritual analysis. It may 
well be that we have not made the most of our opportunities, 
especially in giving the seminarian initiation into priestly work. 

In the opinion of Very Rev. John F. Fenlon, S. S., D. D., the 
vacation system is the best. The complete separation of young 
men from the world is not suited to form the best type of 
parochial clergy. A conviction is found in some quarters that 
the Church does not deal fairly with the young man; — he is put 
into the priesthood before he knows the full nature of his posi- 
tion. In other countries, the line between clergy and laity is more 
sharply drawn; but our priesthood precludes any strangeness on 
the part of the clergy. We could make more of the vacation 
system. We should assign more intellectual work to the student. 
If more be done along this line, the indolence that a hot summer 
may produce will be overcome. 

The secular priest, said Very Rev. Augustine Stocker, O. S. B., 
S. T. D., of New Subiaco Abbey, Subiaco, Arkansas, is meant 
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to live in the world. The religious, too, is for the world. But 
unlike the religious, if the secular priest appear unable to work 
in the world, he has not a monastic shelter. It is sometimes 
noticed that children kept too strictly at home break all bounds 
when released from parental vigilance. Something similar hap- 
pens in boarding schools. Now in the case of a seminarian, 
a too intensive cultivation may have a like result. Further, if 
one has not the character to stand the trial of vacation, he had 
better go his way before secular pursuits are closed to him. The 
vacation may thus, in a negative way, assist in the elimination of 
the unfit. 

At the invitation of the Chair, Rev. Francis T. Moran, Treas- 
urer General of the Association, spoke a few words. He inclined 
towards granting the seminarian the usual vacation. Con- 
structive Christianity, he ventured to say, is of vast importance. 
Too often we say “Thou shalt not,” rather than “Thou shalt.” 
Even among our people, a distrust exists of their ability to live 
right before God; when carried to extremes, it savors of Jansen- 
ism. Now the generality of old students went forth into the 
world with confidence in their ability to overcome it: this cour- 
age is needed in the student of our day as well. Home sur- 
roundings may not be the best for all; but candidates for the 
priesthood are instinctive gentlemen—the best boys of the 
parish. Home influence often accounts for vocation. We desire 
students to be gentlemen — not deeming themselves born to com- 
mand. They should be impressed with the necessity of forming 
their character independently of any precedent in any parish in 
which they may have lived. A system of close confinement be- 
tween villa and seminary might produce scrupulosity. 

The idea of a villa, asked Father Nevins, S. S., what is it for? 
What is its ultimate reason? It is a radical change, and should 
have a radical cause. The Old World idea is for four months’ 
vacation. The Roman villa, at least in the case of foreign col- 
leges, has a very special purpose. A solid psychology lies back 
of the long vacation. It is an integral part of the young man’s 
training. It places a student on his own mettle. It is a necessary 
test to enable a man to answer. honestly the question: What 
faith have you? What love of the Holy Eucharist? It has been 
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said “Virtue that must be ever guarded is hardly worth the 
sentinel.” A constrained manner exists in conversation between 
priest and people in the Old World. This is not an advantage. 
Further, to keep a seminarian under rigid rule for twelve months 
will lead to nervous breakdown. Too much intellectual work 
will do injury. It is a big thing to set a seminarian on his own 
feet, and for a time, to leave his training largely to himself. 

That the good influence of the home on the seminarian should 
be insisted on, was the gist of the comment made by Rev. Albert 
E. Smith, of St. Mary’s, Star of the Sea, and professor of 
Sacred Eloquence at St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore. From his 
experience at home, the seminarian learns the character of the 
people, and gains a great insight into his future work. 

In a similar strain, Rev. Cosmas Vesely, O. S. B., of St. 
Procopius Seminary, Lisle, Ill., went on to remark that especially 
for students of other than English-speaking nationalities, a knowl- 
edge of the conditions which confront their people is important. 
The vacation season enables them to become familiar with the 
special needs of their people, and to understand their aspirations. 
The people love their own priests, and the future priest must 
know them thoroughly. He also needs practice in their language, 
which can only be obtained by life among them. It is possible, 
too, for the student to make a social study of his people during 
summer, and thus learn to devise helps for their special wants. 

A defense of the view expressed in his previous paper was then 
offered by Father Randolph. No one, he stated, advocates the 
absolute abolition of all vacation. It is the shortening of- vaca- 
tion that is the crying need. A few weeks at home will enable 
the student to know the world, without creating that familiarity 
which is apt to breed contempt. The successful carrying out of 
the villa system in the diocese of Brooklyn sets at rest all ob- 
jection to its feasibility. 

In response to this, Monsignor Drumgoole asserted that the 
villa took its rise in the religious orders. The rule of the Society 
of Jesus requires a villa; the weekly holiday should be spent 
there. For religious communities, who otherwise would have 
no place of recreation, a villa is necessary. The Monsignor 
then gave an account of the supervision exercised over the semi- 
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narian’s vacation by Overbrook Seminary. He dwelt at some 
length on how American life requires that courtesy be mani- 
fested everywhere. Business interests exact it of the business 
man. The most courteous and polite member of a firm is 
usually found at its head. It is useful for the seminarian to 
see at close hand, and in an unrestricted manner, this courtesy 
prevalent in the modern world. For the priest must go forth 
to serve the world, and it would be sad if after ordination he 
would have to learn these things of and from the world. Some 
actual understanding of social practice from experience is essen- 
tial to the seminarian’s complete educational equipment. Fur- 
thermore, the villa is not an integral part of the Catholic system 
of educating the clergy. It has never been universal, and our 
aim is to suggest what is best for our time and country. 

The discussion was brought to a close by Monsignor Peter- 
son, who expressed his gratification at the interest shown. The 
close adherence of the speakers to the topic was an evidence 
that they possessed convictions on the matter. He then an- 
nounced the subject of the next paper —the compromise view, 
written by Rev. Charles E. Boone, S. S., of St. Mary’s Semi- 
nary, Baltimore. It was requested that the representatives of 
the various seminaries in attendance present a summary of what 
each is doing on the point. The announcement was then made 
that His Excellency, the Apostolic Delegate, would meet all the 
departments in the general Assembly room. The Faculty of 
St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, extended an invitation to the 
delegates of the Seminary Department to take dinner at the 
Seminary with the Executive Board of the Catholic Educational 
Association. It was announced that His Excellency, the 
Apostolic Delegate, and Rt. Rev. Bishop Shahan, President Gen- 
eral of the Association, would be present. 

The delegates then adjourned to the general Assembly Hall, 
where His Excellency, the Apostolic Delegate, addressed the 
assembly. 
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THIRD SESSION 
THURSDAY, JUNE 29, 1916 


After the opening prayer, the minutes of the preceding meet- 
ing were read and approved by vote. Rt. Rev. Msgr. Peterson 
then announced the paper on “The Seminarian’s Vacation,” 
written by Rev. Charles E. Boone, S. S., of St. Mary’s Seminary, 
Baltimore. Father Boone, he said, is absent, engaged in the 
very work about which he writes. One of his confreres, Rev. 
Dr. Wendell Reilly, S. S., will read the paper in his stead. 


Dr. Reilly then read the paper of Father Boone, explaining 
in detail the organization and conduct of the Seminary Camp in 
the Adirondacks. 

At its conclusion, Msgr. Peterson remarked the very satis- 
factory character of the paper. The system proposed, he said, 
is not only human, but humane; for it has special regard for 
the student struggling under some infirmity. It would be well 
if this paper were read by every seminary director in the coun- 
try. It expounds the philosophy of the question. Two points 
especially are looked for in the discussion. First, what different 
seminaries have done to make the vacation more useful; and 
second, the mind of each one on what he would like to see done. 

Rev. Martin Blake, of the Seminary of Our Lady of Angels, 
Niagara Falls, New York, explained the custom there. Those 
_ entering fourth-year theology write a sermon; to the others, 
certain reading is assigned. A villa is not practicable at present. 
Some of the seminarians have to work for their support during 
the summer. In the past, such men made excellent priests. 
This year the students of the archdiocese of Chicago were as- 
sembled by their Archbishop, who insisted that they should not 
obtain employment during the vacation. 

Rev. Aurelius Stehle, O. S. B., of St. Vincent’s Seminary, 
Beatty, Pa., stated that in various ways the faculty were in touch 
with their students during summer. Almost all the students 
work during vacation. He expressed the hope that wealthy 
patrons might be found who would assist poor students to spend 
the summer in a wholesome manner. The summer camp is an 
ideal beyond what was looked for at present. If the system 
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became general, there ought not to be too much of the com- 
pulsory element in it; there should be some option, something 
to be left to the student’s own volition, lest the whole scheme 
be spoiled by reduction to routine. 

“A seminarian’s fairyland” was the phrase applied by Rev. 
Augustine Stocker, O. S. B., S. T. D., to the summer camp 
described in Father Boone’s paper. A camp in the Adirondacks, 
he continued, is an ideal not to be realized by all. It is a luxury 
beyond the aspirations of the many. A seminary unassisted 
could scarcely carry it out; diocesan subsidies and funds from 
various sources would be necessary. 

Among our students, said Rev. Joseph Rhode, O. F. M., the 
philosophers are allowed a summer vacation; while at home, as 
far as possible, they are under the guidance of priest members 
of our communities. A summer camp, however, to the ordinary 
seminarian would be a great benefit. It is a golden mean be- 
tween the extreme views: a real American system. It is not a 
waste of time; and it leaves to the student a certain amount of 
liberty, —that is, the stringent discipline of the seminary is 
somewhat relaxed. For, with any large number of students, a 
certain amount of rule will be necessary. Perhaps smaller 
camps, or division into groups would be satisfactory. 

The floor was then yielded to Rev. Dr. Corcoran, C. M., of 
Kenrick Seminary, St. Louis, Mo. He began by stating that 
the seminarians of St. Louis were reluctant to leave the mag- 
nificent new seminary just dedicated this year. Many would 
willingly spend their vacation there. But the old system was still 
followed. It is difficult to make any special vacation provision for 
the students of the Southwest. Recommendations are, of course, 
made; but a camp in the Ozarks is not an immediate prospect. 
Dr. Corcoran then asked Father Reilly for further enlighten- 
ment on the manner of supporting and conducting the Adiron- 
dack camp. Dr. Reilly explained that the institution is a special 
corporation, and its management is in the hands of a few men. 
St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, has aided in financing the 
project. The alumni of the seminary, assisted by the generosity 
of certain laymen, purchased a large tract of land (250 acres) 
in the Adirondacks. This was the beginning. Poor students 
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receive help from a special fund. Dr. Reilly believed that 
diocesan authorities, especially as they had helped very much in 
this undertaking, could be reasonably petitioned for support. 

It was further explained by Rev. Joseph V. Nevins, S. S., 
D. D., that the camp was gotten up on account of the physical 
condition of the students. This, in fact, was the raison d’ étre 
of the whole matter. It has been learned from experience that 
European students coming here are very subject to tuberculosis. 
This is especially true of the Irish immigrants who remain on 
the Eastern coast. The necessity of some plan of relief is a 
conclusion drawn from many years’ observation. The first camp, 
three years ago, proved its worth. We wholly exclude the idea 
that seminarians be mere athletes, or valetudinarians, afraid of 
the strain required of the priest. It is well known that men 
laboring under physical infirmities accomplish a great deal; — 
men like Hugh Pope, O. P., of whom it is said that he works, 
not in spite of, but because of, his ailments. But we believe that 
the sick student should be given a fair chance. 

Father Walsh, of Mt. St. Mary’s of the West, pointed out 
that the villa and the summer camp are much the same in prin- 
ciple. The camp seems to be the American expression of the 
villa idea. To spend the heated term in a villa, is in accord with 
the best social customs of Italy; even the workingman longs to 
escape from the cities’ heat for a villegiatura in the hills. The 
American turns to the rivers and lakes, the mountains and the 
seashore; but the tradition of the pioneers makes him long to 
get away from the artificialities and luxuries of modern life to 
the cruder, but closer to nature, life of the log cabin and the tent. 
In this he finds health, study, and the enjoyment of nature in her 
wildest and best moods. To a nation of “nerves,” this breaking 
away from the conventionalities is wholly necessary. In fact, 
the villa, as it exists in Italy, is primarily a place of recreation; 
many privileges are extended to the student which are not allowed 
during the season of studies. 

The efforts made at St. John’s Seminary, Boston, Mass., for 
some solution of the problem, were then detailed by Monsignor 
Peterson. His Eminence, Cardinal O’Connell, favored a con- 
trolled vacation. Keeping the students for a month in the same 
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building in which they studied was found unsatisfactory. Some 
diversion is needed. This year a three months’ vacation was 
granted. However, the theologians are required to write a ser- 
mon on a subject assigned. The philohophers must review 
three of Father Benson’s books, and hand in an essay of three 
thousand words. Experience shows that few will work, unless 
they are spurred to it. Newspapers, baseball, amusement places, 
all conspire to make the seminarian, so to speak, hibernate, at 
least intellectually, during summer. It is not the spiritual side 
that we fear so much, as the intellectual loss. Great men of our 
country turn aside for relief, not sloth, but to some heavy book, 
and read this for recreation. The student, however, departing 
for the summer, is prone to leave his studies in the seminary 
after him. 

Rev. Bartholomew Randolph was gratified at the effort made 
in the discussion to show that no wide divergence existed 
between the camp and the villa system. The villa, as conducted 
in the diocese of Brooklyn, makes allowance for abundant re- 
laxation. A day’s tramp, or a long boat ride, are among its 
health-giving diversions. Where practical, he believed, the villa 
should be made obligatory. Those unaccustomed to life in the 
open should learn to love the grandeurs of nature. The villa 
is not a system of gloom, nor a product of pessimism. It brings 
forward the backward; cases have occurred wherein the villa 
life banished the impression of a student’s dullness, by affording 
the fresh air and exercise necessary to bring out a naturally 
keen, but dormant, intelligence. We must, however, be careful 
lest we appear to lay too much stress on the virtue—is it a 
virtue? — of liberty. Self-control is a virtue. Discipline and 
subjection to rule are essential in the formation: of character. 
The idea of time-serving must, of course, be eliminated. The 
aim must be to form solid character. An exaggerated idea of 
liberty should be suppressed; it might even savor of Kantism. 
To exalt liberty as a factor in training might hint at the abolition 
of discipline; no one, of course, would intend this. 

Speaking for the writer of the paper, Dr. Reilly, S. S., ex- 
pressed his pleasure at the appreciation of Father Boone’s plan. 
He outlined anew the efforts made by St. Mary’s Seminary, 
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Baltimore, to exercise vigilance over the student’s vacation. 
Father Boone’s experiment, he hoped, would enable the Bishops 
to realize more the needs of the seminarians. This stimulates us 
to hope for greater things. Beyond question, it is desirable that 
seminarians should not work during summer at occupations not 
suited for their future life. Even the parents of poor boys ought 
to be assisted, who otherwise would need the earnings of their 
sons. Our efforts are bent toward accomplishing more intel- 
lectually during the summer. For this purpose, both the 
Brooklyn plan and Father Boone’s scheme are excellent. 

After a short summary by Msgr. Peterson, in which he took 
occasion to thank those who had prepared and read papers for 
the courtesy and good will shown by them in promptly under- 
taking the hard task assigned, he stated that the whole matter 
would be incorporated in the society’s Report. 

A motion to extend a vote of thanks to the writers of the 
papers was carried unanimously. The Secretary was instructed 
to inform Father Boone in writing of this action. 

The interest aroused by the subject was evidenced, when the 
discussion reopened with Father Stehle’s explanation of what 
was meant by liberty. His idea was, that as a practical system, 
it might be better to leave the spending of the summer at the 
camp or in the home to the seminarian’s discretion. Father 
Reilly expressed a desire that the remarks of Father Randolph 
on the necessity of discipline and the cultivation of obedience go 
into the record. Msgr. Peterson then made clear the fact that the 
apostolic virtues are accepted as common properties among us, 
and presupposed in every discussion. They are not only the 
starting point, but to make their practice habitual is the very end 
of the seminary system. In forming habits, rule, and obedience 
to the rule, are worth more than liberty. The liberty of vaca- 
tion is not intended to wreck good habits, but to confirm them 
by test, — to make them settled principles of character. 

Rev. Leo M. Besnard, S. S., of St. Mary’s Seminary, Balti- 
more, rose to say that personal liberty, or the absence of the 
sense of surveillance, is urged only so far as to leave the semi- 
narians to themselves, and see whether their habits of order and 
devotion are personal, or only imservientes— under the eye of 
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their superior. This liberty, if we may call it such, is only to 
try the reality of the seminarians’ own virtue. Those who favor 
vacations do not aim to experiment with the seminarians’ virtue ; 
they intend that the good habits formed in the seminary should 
become personal traits which will cling when seminary days are 
over. 

These remarks were followed by a statement from Father 
Rhode, O. F. M., to the effect that the Roman Congregations 
insisted in the case of religious orders that liberty of election 
must be protected. Habits must be created, not by force, but 
freely ; a habit formed by force will destroy liberty of election. 

The Committee on Resolutions then submitted their report. 
After a brief discussion, the following resolutions were adopted: 


RESOLUTIONS 


Wuereas, Our Holy Father, Pope Benedict XV, notwith- 
standing the weighty cares of a troubled pontificate, has during 
the past year displayed his keen interest in the welfare of 
ecclesiastical seminaries and thereby upheld the tradition of his 
illustrious predecessors, in establishing the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Seminaries and Universities; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Seminary Department of the Catholic 
Educational Association express its lively gratitude to His Holi- 
ness for so evident a proof of his concern for the advancement 
of ecclesiastical studies and training; and be it further 

Resolved, That the rectors and faculties of the Seminaries 
represented in this Association give full assurance to His Holi- 
ness of their eagerness to comply with whatever legislation or 
counsel may proceed from so exalted and authoritative a source. 

Wuereas, Constant experience has shown the necessity of 
a period of relaxation from scholastic discipline and routine 
during the summer season, and 

WuHe_rEAS, Positive advantages in the development of priestly 
vocation normally result from a proper use of the vacation 
period, and as it is eminently desirable that the dangers and 
disadvantages of this time be removed or lessened, and its 
profitableness appreciably and proportionately increased, and 

WuHereas, Divergent ideas and practice render complete uni- 
formity in regulating the manner of life among seminarians 
during this time undesirable and impossible; and as there exists 
no positive legislation in Canon Law or in Pontifical and 
Conciliar decrees bearing on the question; therefore be it 
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Resolved, That the Seminary Department of the Catholic 
Educational Association voice its approval of the custom of 
granting to clerical students an annual vacation to be spent away 
from the seminary during the summer session amid the helpful 
and uplifting influence of a Christian home; and be it further 

Resolved, That greater insistence be displayed in requiring 
some useful works on the part of seminarians during this period, 
such as sermon writing and book analysis; and that they be given 
opportunity, wherever possible, to take part in social and re- 
ligious work. 

The Seminary Department regrets that seminarians, in many 
instances, are engaged during the summer months in occupa- 
tions for hire that do not contribute to the purposes to which 
they have devoted themselves. 

The Department likewise considers it desirable that the status 
of the seminarians in their respective parishes during the vaca- 
tion be made more definite by their ecclesiastical superiors. It 
commends, moreover, efforts which are being made to provide 
students with opportunities to spend the whole or a part of the 
summer in surroundings which are conducive to physical up- 
building after the severe strain of the school year. 


The Committee on Nominations proposed the following for 
the offices of the Society: 

President — Very Rev. John F. Fenlon, S. S., D. D., of St. 
Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, Md. 

Vice-President — Rev. F. V. Corcoran, C. M., D. D., Ph. D., 
of Kenrick Seminary, St. Louis, Mo. 

Secretary — Rev. F. J. Walsh, of Mt. St. Mary’s of the West, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

It was moved and seconded that the Secretary be instructed 
to cast the ballot for the Department. This was carried unani- 
mously, and the above officers were declared elected. The 
retiring President, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Peterson, then thanked the 
members for their cooperation in the past two years. The De- 
partment unanimously extended to him a vote of thanks for the 
efforts he had made in its behalf during his term. 

It was announced that His Eminence, Cardinal Gibbons, would 
address the As ciation in the general Assembly room. A mo- 


ticn to adjourn was carried. 
Francis J. WALsH, 


Secretary. 





PAPERS 


SUMMER VACATION OF SEMINARIANS UNDER 
SEMINARY DIRECTION 


REVEREND BARTHOLOMEW RANDOLPH, C. M., ST. VINCENT’S 
SEMINARY, GERMANTOWN, PA. 


Of the public utterances of Pope Leo XIII and Pope Pius X, 
it is remarkable how many refer to the ecclesiastical seminary. 
They return continually to the subject and thus show how im- 
portant they deem it for the welfare of the Church. Our Holy 
Father, Pope Benedict XV, though harassed throughout his 
pontificate by the manifold miseries of the great war, and busily 
occupied with prayer and work for peace, has nevertheless 
shown himself no less conscious of the leading part the semi- 
naries play in the life of the Church. In his Motu Proprio of 
last St. Charles Borromeo’s day, in which he established a new 
congregation for the direction of seminaries, he recalls how the 
Fathers of the Council of Trent, when they had, in the twenty- 
third session, enacted the decree on the establishment of semi- 
naries, declared that the Holy Synod by this one act, even 
though they had done nothing else, deserved well of the Church 
and reaped the fruit of their common labor. 

The centuries since have proved the wisdom of their judg- 
ment; seminary training throughout the Catholic world has fol- 
lowed the model set up by the Council, and the zeal and learning 
of the Catholic priesthood thus trained is the best demonstration 
of its excellence. Seminary life in the United States had its 
beginning one hundred and twenty-five years ago, and our meet- 
ing place is almost within a stone’s throw of its cradle. The 
ideal of the Old World has been faithfully followed in the 
various seminaries that have sprung up in the New during this 
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bring them nearer to God. 























constant activity, for it is beyond man’s power. 

















century and a quarter, and with like happy results. There is 
absolute unanimity of opinion as to the wisdom of the training 
thus provided, but of late there has been growing in some minds 
a conviction that the long vacation spent by the students entirely 
away from seminary influence is a harmful interruption of that 
training. The object of this paper is to show the disadvantages 
of the long vacation spent free from seminary supervision, and 
the excellence of the custom of having the seminarians of a 
diocese or institution take their vacation together under semi- 
nary direction in some rural locality suited for such a purpose. 

It is perfectly clear that the end of seminary training is to 
fit the one called to the priesthood for the most perfect fulfil- 
ment of his vocation. The whole trend of seminary rule and 
teaching is to make the young man as holy and as learned as 
possible. Holiness is, of course, the supernatural work of grace, 
but God makes use of human instruments for His divine ends, and 
so the seminary directors teach the means of prayer and other 
spiritual exercises and silence, in fact, all those things to which 
the soul, seeking God more perfectly, instinctively turns, and 
which naturally form the basis of monastic observance. It is 
indeed true that the seminarian is to be in the world, but he is 
not to be of it. The priest “taken from men is ordained for men 
in the things that appertain to God,’ St. Paul tells us. His 
kingdom is Christ’s, which is not of this world. 
the seminarian is supernatural, hence all his learning is for a 
supernatural purpose. It is of value only inasmuch as it con- 
tributes to supernatural well-being. The most brilliant intel- 
lectual endowments developed to their full flower are of use 
to the possessor and to his fellow men only inasmuch as they 


The end of 


At first blush, it might seem that from this principle, which 
is acknowledged by all seminaries, it would follow that there 
should be no vacation at all. It is indeed true that, in the service 
of God, there is no vacation, that we must always refrain from 
what God prohibits, but affirmative laws do not require our 


The human 


mind and body must rest. It is nature’s law, and such rest is 
urged by. the night that follows day and by the animal inclina- 
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tion for sleep. The divine positive law has made-one day out 
of seven a day of rest. A certain medical school has just 
demonstrated by experiments made with its students, the rather 
obvious fact that those who take the rest offered by the Sunday, 
total more and better work than those who do not rest one day 
out of seven. But our modern life is not able to do with this. 
A period of vacation is recognized as most useful if not neces- 
sary; and there seems to be no doubt of its necessity for those 
undergoing the strenuous intellectual training of a seminary. 
The hot weather in most parts of our country makes a summer 
vacation imperative. Yet it is equally imperative that this rest 
and relaxation be obtained without moral and intellectual detri- 
ment. 

Leaving aside for the moment, however, the more im- 
portant spiritual aspect of the matter, let us see whether the 
long vacation spent by the average seminarian away from the 
seminary does in reality help the tired brain and body as it 
should. A most important element in considering this question 
is the fact that the greater number of our students for the priest- 
hood in our seminaries are from families in humble circum- 
stances. ‘This is, in itself, a blessing, for the Council of Trent 
especially recommended the sons of the poor to Bishops as sub- 
jects for their seminaries, no doubt because of their virtue and 
physical sturdiness. Yet such seminarians often leave the com- 
fortable surroundings of the seminary at the beginning of vaca- 
tion for a crowded home in a hot city street, where the leisure 
from set study cannot be transformed into pleasant but profitable 
intellectual exercise because of adverse conditions, and so, in- 
stead of resting, the student is forced to rust. 

Many of our seminarians cannot even afford such freedom 
from compulsory exertion as this offers. They must seek em- 
ployment so as not to be a burden to already over-butdened 
families, or they must earn, in the summer the wherewithal to 
meet the usually slight expenses of the coming seminary year that 
fall upon the student. Such an employment is often very wear- 
ing, and so the vacation intended for the physical improvement 
of the student turns out to his disadvantage. Even where the 
student does not have to work, or works in an environment 
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that is invigorating, and spends his vacation in a place really 
suited to build up his constitution, it is a rare case indeed in 
which he gets the full physical advantage of his vacation that 
seminarians get who spend it together in a place especially chosen 
as most fitted for their needs. Under such conditions, the 
sanum corpus, which is so important an adjunct of the mens sana 
(et sanctificata) will be secured. There are two financial diffi- 
culties in the way; one the expense to the diocese, and the other, 
the loss to the seminarian of the opportunity to secure needed 
funds for himself. As to the first, there are few dioceses in the 
United States in which this additional expense cannot readily be 
met by contributions of the faithful, always full of sympathy 
and encouragement for the students of the priesthood; and 
where this is not so easy, the superfluous funds of some of the 
clergy could be thus taxed, as the Council of Trent itself sug- 
gested where there was question of founding seminaries. And 
as to the second, it would be a shame to have a student for the 
priesthood impair his health and his future usefulness through 
the want of a small sum. This, too, could surely be supplied 
in one of the ways mentioned above. The hardship involved 
in working at some trade during the summer, if bravely borne, 
is a good character builder, but the obedience to rules, few as 
they may be in the summer, is a character builder, too, and one 
not apt to undermine the health. The long vacation spent by the 
seminarian where he wishes or where he can, has often serious 
disadvantages from a physical standpoint, and the vacation under 
seminary direction in some cool pleasant place is advantageous 
to the seminarian’s health. 

But this is a far less important consideration than the spiritual 
or moral aspect. All concede that the seminarian’s vacation free 
from control is fraught with danger. Bands are formed in cer- 
tain seminaries for mutual prayer during this time. There is an 
excellent little manual called The Seminarian’s Manual for Vaca- 
tion. It was written by a French Sulpician and has been twice 
published in English. Its object is to insure the student against 
spiritual loss during his long absence from the seminary. Not 
long ago I heard a fatherly prelate exhorting his young levites 
to fidelity to seminary ideals during their summer holiday. He 
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was but fulfilling the command of the Third Plenary Council of 
Baltimore that students be put on their guard against the dangers 
of vacations spent at home. As a further precaution the same 
Council requires that the seminarians, on returning home for 
their long holiday, report to their pastors; in fact, spend the 
vacation, as far as possible, under their guidance, and that, at its 
end, bring letters to the Bishop or seminary director containing 
a statement of the seminarian’s conduct during vacation. All 
this makes it clear that thirty-two years ago (the time of the 
Baltimore Council), there were dangers in vacation. ° When one 
considers the deterioration of society in these years —the great 
increase in infidelity, irreligion and indifference that has infected 
the atmosphere and has taken a palpable form in cheap literature 
and moving pictures and in various other forms of amuse- 
ment, — it seems most reasonable to advocate another form of 
vacation for seminarians. 

If the seminarian is employed at some summer resort, it may 
readily be seen that his environment may put his vocation to a 
severer test than it can stand in his present condition, with his 
character only half formed and his spiritual life only in the early 
stages of its development. There are dangers of various sorts in 
most of the varied employments a seminarian may be engaged in, 
and if there happily be no danger to his vocation or even his 
morals, there is apt to be much to lower his standard of life 
such as it has been held up before him in the seminary. And 
those who are not employed are exposed to the evil of idleness, 
aptly called the stepmother of the virtues. In the hot city, or 
even in a rural environment, surrounded by people bent solely 
on rest or pleasure, he will be heroic indeed if he devotes a 
little time each day to the study of the various questions in 
which an interest was awakened in him during the school year; 
while the quiet hour in a place adapted to seminarians would 
give him a chance for real intellectual advancement, easily and 
pleasantly obtained. As it is easier to study than to pray, the 
seminarian in uncongenial conditions will be apt to go backward 
rather than forward in things spiritual. 

If a seminarian has to kill time, time is sure to do a great 
deal towards reciprocating and killing, or at least maiming, his 
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future usefulness or his vocation. To relieve the ennui, he may 
take up some of the flashy, trashy magazines, that are as ubiqui- 
tous as they are iniquitous, and a good part of the year’s work, 
both spiritual and intellectual, is thus gradually undone. Or, if 
his mind has been too well trained to make such reading possible, 
the very air is charged with the new paganism. Voltaire and 
Rousseau are devotees in comparison with the great leaders of 
thought outside the Catholic Church, and the subtle poison has 
impregnated the great mass of matter that pours from the public 
press. Pius X has screened his young levites from stich influ- 
ences while in the seminary, but outside, the newspaper is always 
at hand. There is, too, the moving-picture theatre or the air- 
dome but a few minutes’ walk away, to attract his aimless steps. 

It is impossible to catalogue all the moral inconveniences of the 
seminarian’s long free time at home. The spirit of worldliness 
that is so alien to the ideal priest, is at hand to influence him. 
The world’s desideratum seems to be the largest possible income 
with the smallest possible expenditure of energy. Money and 
pleasure are raised year by year on higher pedestals and the 
number of their worshippers grows steadily greater. Once in- 
fected by this auri sacra fames, the cleric adjusts his outlook 
accordingly, and guages places in a diocese by the financial 
advantages they offer the incumbent, while there is scarcely a 
thought of that true goal of priestly ambition — the souls he can 
save, the spiritual welfare of the people he can promote. Contact 
with such a world when one is young and unformed, is apt to 
beget an attraction for aims that are little in keeping with the 
invitation to leave all things to follow Christ. 

Then, too, the very intimacy with one’s relatives may have a 
bad effect in preoccupying one’s mind with eagerness for their 
temporal welfare. The Church, indeed, allows one bound by sol- 
emn vows to leave his cloister to provide for his father and 
mother when they are in actual want. The counsels of perfection 
do not run counter to God’s commandments ; they are but the call 
to the more perfect fulfillment of them. Loving obedience to the 
fourth commandment is a very different thing from the ambition 
of a clergyman to advance his relatives in this world, giving up to 
that purpose a very large part'of the energies that his ordination 
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has consecrated to higher aims. When St. Vincent de Paul, in the 
early years of his priesthood — long before he had thought of 
binding himself to the counsels by vows, or of forming a congre- 
gation of secular priests thus bound — visited his family, from 
whom distance had long separated him, he tells of the temptations 
he had to battle against of looking after their material advance- 
ment. In itself, such a tendency does not seem ignoble, yet it ill 
befits one ordained to the priesthood according to the order of 
Melchisedech — sine patre, sine matre, sine genealogia. The sad- 
dest pages of Church history tell the direct or indirect effect of 
nepotism among the clergy. Now a long continued and oft re- 
peated sojourn with one’s family, even with the well disposed, 
has a decided tendency to beget such ideas, and this is a serious 
objection to the long vacations at home. 

Occasionally you meet a good Catholic head of a family who 
may in confidence tell you how he regrets the frustration of 
his aspirations to the priesthood. And this came about through 
the society he was thrown with during his vacations in his early 
susceptible years in the seminary. Had he not been left so much 
at liberty during the summer months, his heart would have re- 
mained untouched and he would have persevered in his vocation. 
And this suggests the subject of companionship during vacation. 
Where several seminarians spend their vacations together be- 
cause they dwell in the same neighborhood or are able to seek 
the same rural spot for a rest, this difficulty can easily be solved. 
But in a great many cases the cleric is alone and must find com- 
panionship with his neighbors. It can readily happen that the 
influence of these is not merely negative.in the sense that there 
is nothing uplifting about it, but that it is positively detrimental. 

Yet, what is the young man to do? The parish priests are 
usually too busy or do not find it wise or convenient to fraternize 
with him, and so he must seek society elsewhere, and the result 
is at the best, almost always a lowering of the student’s ideals. 
For in the leisure that is his, he will find associates most readily 
in those who are loitering on life’s highway, as the active duties 
of the others prevent-their bearing him company except on rare 
holidays. 

The spiritual director of the St. Paul Seminary, in his paper 
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read at our last year’s meeting, put this case more strongly than 
I can, for he has a longer and wider experience. 


“Each year during his preparation for the priesthood, for 
three months the seminarian is left to himself, without spiritual 
guidance, without definite work to do, without seminary safe- 
guards, at the most emotional and most impressionable stage of 
life. In addition, growing passions, love of amusements and 
secular surroundings, expose him to a multitude of temptations 
and the net consequence is that he comes back to the seminary 
a less spiritual man than he left it. * * * A three months’ 
vacation ruins some vocations, harms most and endangers all. 
It helps to explain the low standard of priestly life where such 
exists.” 


It may be urged that in certain European countries the semi- 
narians spend their vacations at home, and without detriment to 
their training. But it must be remembered that in France, the 
most notable instance, the clerical tonsure and the cassock, worn 
constantly, set the seminarian apart from the rest of the world 


during his vacation almost as completely as do the walls of the 
seminary the rest of the year. In other countries where the 
cassock is not the ordinary dress of the student, he wears 
so distinctive a costume as to be clearly marked off from the 
laity. Besides, the atmosphere of faith in many of these coun- 
tries so perfectly pervades the home that the spiritual influences 
of the seminary are continued. It is indeed true that nearly all 
our seminarians come from thoroughly Catholic homes, but there 
is so much going hither and thither, so much intercourse with 
outsiders, that the religious principles and practice of the family 
are largely counteracted. 

The stock objection against villa vacations for our seminarians 
is that they do not allow a sufficient opportunity for the trial 
of vocations. The seminary discipline has in it enough to try the 
souls and the vocations of the young men. The “Lead us not into 
temptation” of the “Our Father” seems to preclude the exposing 
of the seminarians to danger. The seminarian must ultimately 
spend his life amid the dangers of the world, and this is the very 
reason he must be so completely armed against such perils by 
the uninterrupted practice of ecclesiastical virtues in the semi- 
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nary. And when he goes out into the world, it is not in the 
anomalous position of the seminarian who is neither flesh nor fish, 
who must avoid the worldly ways around him and yet whose 
youth and student condition separate him widely from the Lord’s 
anointed. When he goes forth a priest educated under the con- 
trolled vacation system, it is with the consciousness, wrought 
in him by long and uninterrupted training, of the sublime dignity 
of his state. And he is assigned (or should be) to some truly 
spiritual priest, who will help him meet the difficulties of his new 
surroundings. When one has attained the strength and stature 
of a man, one is ready for the world. The raw recruit is not 
sent out to face the enemy. How many of the most heroic fig- 
ures in the annals of the Church have gone forth from long 
years in the cloister to batttle against a world of evil and to 
conquer. This suggests the objection that the secular priest is 
not a religious and should not receive the training of one. Surely 
the objector would not imply that the spiritual ideal of the secular 
priest should be less perfect than that of the religious. For after 
all, the whole apparatus of religious rule as well as of seminary 
training, has for its object the one thing necessary — the whole- 
hearted love of God. Is the training that produces the zealous 
Jesuit missionary unsuited to the secular clergy? St. Thomas 
Aquinas tells us that the priestly service of Christ at the altar 
requires greater interior sanctity than the religious state. 

The basis of self-control is strength of will, in spite of ailure- 
ments, and this the rule of obedience engenders, when it is an 
obedience founded on the high motive of subjection to the Divine 
Will, as the whole trend of seminary training makes it. 

What positive legislation is there about the way seminarians 
should spend their vacations?* The famous enactment of the 
Council of Trent is silent on this point, but as it calls for the 
separation of the levite from his worldly surroundings from the 
age of twelve years until his ordination, a vacation spent under 
seminary control is certainly more in accordance with the spirit 
of the law. Nor can any one suppose that changed times and 
conditions have made the Tridentine law for aspirants to the 
priesthood obsolete. Quite recently the Archbishop of Chicago 





*See Micheletti— De Ratione Disciplinae — Vaenitiis, MCMXI. 
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wrote of the care that must be taken “to shelter them not only 
from the chilling blasts of sinful temptation but also from the 
chilling atmosphere of modern materialism, the selfish craving 
for ease, the inordinate love of money, the exaggerated spirit of 
independence which * * * enters right into the heart of 
the home itself.” 

The Roman custom is well known, and Pope Leo XIII has, 
on more than one occasion, required for certain countries outside 
of Italy, that the vacation be spent, not at home, but at a semi- 
nary country house. For instance, September 18, 1899, in 
his encylical to the Archbishops and Bishops of Brazil, he writes: 
“Periculi vitandi ratio suadet ut comparetur alumnis rusticatio 
ad feriandum nec arbitrium relinquitur suae cuique ipsorum 
adeundae familiae. Multa enim pravitatis exempla manent 
incautos, praesertim colonicis tis domibus ubi operariorum fami- 
liae glomerantur; quo fit ut in juveniles cupiditates prom, aut ab 
incoeptu deterreantur aut sacerdotes futuri sint offensioni populo. 
Rem istic jam tentatam feliciter a quibusdam episcopis maxtme 
commendamus.” 

Nine years later, Pope Pius X required the same thing for the 
seminarians of the University of Louvain. 

In the disciplinary regulations drawn up by the Congregation 
of Bishops and Regulars, for all the seminaries of Italy and 
examined and approved by Pius X, January 18, 1908, we read: 
“It is not allowed to spend the long vacation with one’s family, 
and the seminarians must be satisfied with the diversions pro- 
vided by the seminary. The autumn vacation must be spent 
entirely at the country house.” - It is hardly necessary to add 
that while these rules oblige only in Italy, they hold up a model 
for other regions. And this is truer of the disciplinary laws than 
of the program of studies, for in that decree it is distinctly 
stated that the program is based on that of the schools of 
Italy, mutatis mutandis, and this for reasons peculiar to Italy. 
No such statement is made regarding the disciplinary measures, 
including those just quoted for vacations. Youth, and human 
nature in general, are much the same the world over, and what 
is established as a law after mature deliberation, for one section, 
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may well be looked on as at least a counsel of perfection for the 
rest of the world, if circumstances do not show it to be obligatory. 

When the Pallavicino of the Third Plenary Council gives its 
history to the world, he will, no doubt, tell us just how it hap- 
pened that the expected decree requiring the seminarians of the 
United States to spend their vacations at seminary villas was 
not enacted. The actual decree, outlining the precautions to be 
taken to safeguard the seminarians from the untoward influ- 
ences of the long vacation, begins with the clause: “Ubi villae 
nondum institutae sunt.’ This implies that the villa system is 
the ideal one. Economic reasons, and the reluctance to further 
burden small and hard-worked seminary corps, and the far more 
Christian character of society, may be what prevented the passing 
of a more exacting decree a third of a century ago. Such 
reasons do not hold now; and the test of time has shown the in- 
efficiency of some of the safeguards the Council tried to throw 
around vacation. The Roman collar is not, as a rule, worn by 
the seminarians on vocation, and the letter of the pastor con- 
cerning his conduct is not unfrequently written with very little 
thought or knowledge as to how the vacation has actually been 
spent. The real means of avoiding the dangers of vacation is 
to have the students spend it together under seminary direction. 

There is no thought of suggesting that the time of freedom 
from studies during the summer be passed in the seminary where 
the school year is spent. In fact, it seems most undesirable. The 
need of change for both soul and body is urgent, and the living 
all the year round in the same surroundings is wearing on ordi- 
nary human nature. The sense of weariness and even discontent 
it would tend to bring about, in still imperfect seminarians, 
would be bad spiritually, and the physical advantages of the 
ceasing of the study routine in an environment of dissatisfaction 
would be largely negatived. The Holy See has always spoken 
of a country place for seminarians’ vacations. 

Nor does the plan for vacation we advocate exclude short visits 
to one’s family. The disciplinary regulations for the seminaries 
of Italy, quoted above, provide that Bishops can, with prudence, 
grant to seminarians, especially those in philosophy and theology, 
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the permission to spend some days with their families, (at most 
a month). Even during these short absences from seminary 
supervision, precautions similar to those commanded by the Third 
Plenary Council of Baltimore are to be taken. Periods of one 
week each, at Christmas, Easter, and at the beginning and end of 
the long vacation, would be enough to keep the seminarian in 
sufficient touch with the outside world, to make him realize 
conditions there, whilst they would be too short seriously to affect 
the habits that his seminary training is forming him to. 

In June, 1904, the Rt. Reverend Charles E. McDonnell, 
Bishop of Brooklyn, introduced the system here advocated in 
his diocesan seminary, St. John’s. For two summers, the stu- 
dents were sent to the mountains in the archdiocese of New York 
to take their rest and recreation under seminary direction. The 
following summers have been spent at Villa St. Joseph, Water- 
mill, in the township of Southampton, Long Island, about ninety 
miles from the city of Brooklyn. The distance helps very much 
the separation from worldly influences. There they remain from 
the last week in June to the first week in September, going 
through the ordinary exercises of the spiritual life and, besides, 
spending an hour or two in their rooms daily. A bay and the 
Atlantic ocean give every opportunity for aquatic sports, in 
sufficiently secluded surroundings. There are ample ball fields, 
tennis courts, etc. In fact, a far more enjoyable and healthful 
vacation is there obtained by the students, than they could, with 
very rare exceptions, enjoy away from the seminary. 

The result has been a marked improvement in the health of 
the seminarians during the year. The spiritual advantages have 
also been clearly seen in Brooklyn’s twelve years’ experience 
with vacations of this type; an experience which places the idea 
of seminary vacations in the United States at mountain and sea- 
shore under seminary direction, quite outside tle category of 
untried theories. That there has been a notable improvement in 
the product of St. John’s Seminary, which before was fully 
equal to the average, seems a cogent argument for the use of its 
vacation plan by all who are eager to give the Divine Master 
the best possible workers for His vineyard. 

It may not be out of place to add that the reason why the 
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present writer was asked to prepare a paper on this subject, is 
the fact that, during these twelve years, he was on the staff of 
St. John’s Seminary, Brooklyn. 





THE VACATION PASSED AT THE STUDENT’S 
HOME, OR AWAY FROM THE IMMEDIATE 
INFLUENCE OF THE SEMINARY 


RT. REV. MSGR. HENRY T. DRUMGOOLE, LL. D., RECTOR OF THE 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OF ST. CHARLES BORROMEO, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


It is hoped that the comments of Micheletti, as found in his 
De Institutione Clericorum in Sacris Seminariis — In Decretum 
et Normas S. C. Episcoporum et Regularium die XVIII Jan. 
1908 datum, Commentarium — will afford at least a clear start- 
ing point in the consideration of the subject, The Vacation passed 
at the Student’s Home or Away from the Immediate Influence 
of the Seminary. 

On the question, An alumnis concedendum sit ut hujus- 
modi (i. e. autumnalium) feriarum tempus apud suos agant et 
quantum? he makes the following observations : — 

1. That there is in this matter a great diversity in practice, 
which varies not only in different nations but also in different 
dioceses. That, in some places, the seminarists are allowed to 
spend the whole of their vacation period (which is our summer 
vacation) at home with their parents; in others, the permission 
extends only to a portion of the holidays; in others still, no 
liberty at all is permitted in this regard. 

2. He states that neither Canon Law nor the Council of 
Trent has set any definite rule in the matter. 

3. He calls attention to the fact that Leo XIII more than 
once admonished Bishops of more than one country, that they 
should not permit their students to return to their homes for 
their holidays. And he mentions the Encyclical of Pope Leo, 
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Paternae Providentiae, of September 18, 1899, to the Bishops 
of Brazil. 

4. He asserts that St. Charles Borromeo left no laws, no 
provisions, regarding this matter of vacations. He says, how- 
ever, that the biographers of St. Charles claim that his mind 
was against the home-going of seminarists, and that it was for 
this reason he had written so carefully in favor of a seminary 
villa. 

5. Micheletti states that owing to varying conditions both 
in places and peoples, no unvarying rule of action or norm of 
counsel should be insisted on; that the one person that can 
justly estimate values in this matter is the Bishop of the diocese. 

Finally, he counsels moderation, and quotes there anent these 
words of the Congregation of Bishops and Regulars :—Episcopi 
omne studium adhibeant ut Seminarium domum habeat rustica- 
tionts in qua alumni animum relaxare queant feriis autumnalibus. 
Occastone diuturnarum fervarum ne liceat alumnis eas apud 
parentes impendere; omnes acquiescant solatiis quae in seminario 
in diebus parabuntur. Feriae autumnales ab omnibus impendan- 
tur in loco ad rusticandum designato. Attamen prudenti Episco- 
porum arbitrio committitur alumnis praesertim Lycei et Theolo- 
giae indulgere ut per aliquod tempus (ad summum per mensem) 
apud parentes se conferant. 

Thus far, Micheletti, whom I have cited for the general laws. 
Two further observations will, I trust, make our first step even 
clearer and leave the way open for other considerations. The 
first of these observations is that the Decrees and Regulations 
of the Congregation of Bishops and Regulars on which Michel- 
etti comments, were not issued formally for general observation, 
but were meant directly for Italy. This is clear from what fol- 
lows: Quae in hoc libello, cui titulus “Norme per lordinamento 
educativo e disciplinare dei Seminarii d’Italia’ a Sacra Episco- 
porum et Regularium Congregatione praescripta sunt, ab omni- 
bus, ad quos spectat, servari et executioni demandari jubemus. 

Ex Aedibus Vaticanis, Kalendis Januariti anno MCMVIII. 
Pius PP. X. (Acta Sanctae Sedis Vol. XLI, anno 1908, P. 213) 

The second observation is that the Council of Baltimore sug- 
gests a vacation villa, or country house, but no more. The words 
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are familiar:—Ne alumni clerict, ubi villae nondum wstitutae 
sunt, vacationum tempore, illum rectae institutionis fructum 
amittant, quem non sine magno suo et suorum moderatorum 
praeceptorumque labore acquisierunt, superiores accedente fer- 
tarum tempore sedulo eos instruant, qua ratione debeant inter 
consanguineos et concives versari. 

From what has been said, it may fairly be assumed that so 
far as specific law enters the consideration, the following con- 
clusion of Micheletti stands: — Pro variis enim diversisque ad- 
junctis rerum et personarum conditionibus varia etiam sit oportet 
ratio agendi et consulendi norma; quae omnia unus loct Episcopus 
aequi aestimare valet. There is no general law, therefore, re- 
quiring that seminarists should not be allowed vacation away 
from the seminary; nor is there any special law for observation 
here in the United States. 

Let me now address myself to my task of furnishing arguments 
for the vacation passed at the student’s home or away from the 
immediate influence of the seminary. 

All must agree that the general disposition of the Church and 
its legislation, is that in the formation of clerics the training 
must be special, other-worldly, and therefore carried on, as far 
as is wise and possible, apart from what is termed “the world.” 
The whole purpose of his training, indeed the object, the raison 
d’ étre, of the priesthood itself, is that the cleric, — and in time, 
the priest — may grow in grace and wisdom, as well as in age, 
before God and men. Thus, both seminarist and priest are to 
become other Christs. By that way, and only by that way, can 
they make sure their own sanctification, and, in turn, be able to 
develop the Christ-spirit and the Christ-life in others. - All, both 
clerics and laics, are to strive for the truthful realization and 
saying — we live now, not we, but Christ liveth in us. 

Our one great question, therefore, is, does life away from 
the seminary during a vacation period, longer or shorter in dura- 
tion, of its nature make impossible the implanting, and growing, 
and strengthening of the Christ-spirit in the cleric, and in the 
after-priest? Or, if it does not prevent or destroy, does it weaken 
that spirit, and the consequent life which that spirit connotes? 

Since our discussions mean that we are to weigh all the pros 
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and cons necessary for a true and dispassionate conclusive judg- 
ment, I venture to argue that, per se, a vacation does not neces- 
sarily militate against a true clerical spirit; that for those who 
are to be formed into diocesan priests, in America and at the 
present day, a vacation away from the seminary may be made 
to foster and strengthen the spirit, life, and after-achievement 
of the cleric; that, at the same time, it smoothes the way of 
Bishop, seminarist, and his family. 

My first argument finds its immediate justification in nearly 
all legislation bearing on the training of diocesan clerics; for 
therein provision is made for at least some vacation at home. 
This could not nor would not be allowed if the result were per se 
destructive. But I must lay special emphasis on the fact that | 
am contemplating only diocesan clerics. For the religious student, 
it is true, the legislation and the rule are different, and for the very 
good reason that the after-life of the religious is to be spent in 
circumstances very different from the life of the diocesan cleric. 
The religious is to be formed for community life; the diocesan 
must finally needs go away from every home, even his religious 
home, and pass his practical life among, and in direct contact 
with, the people whom he serves. The religious is of, and in, 
the family always; the diocesan must leave the paternal roof 
and live with, cleave in a very close and real sense, to his people. 
His training, therefore, must always have the objective of the 
peculiar surroundings and purposes in his priestly life. The 
diocesan priest in a very special sense must be in the world, as 
Christ, his Master and the Author of his priesthood, was in the 
world. But he must be not of the world, any more than Christ 
was of this world; he seeks another. But. the laic also must be 
not of the world, though perforce he must be in it. He too must 
seek another world, and must be animated by another than this 
world’s spirit, if he would share with the Master the life that 
is to come. Let me leave this line of thought for a moment or 
two. I will return to its consideration, for it is the soul of the 
argument where the diocesan seminarist or student is in con- 
sideration. 

If we contemplate discontinuing the vacational home-going 
of the seminarist, we must weigh these four elements: the 
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economic, the physical, the intellectual, the spiritual; these are 
the composites of his training and his life. 

If we seek a greater perfection for the seminarist by keeping 
him apart from his family and his fellows, we must provide him 
with maintenance for a fourth longer period than is now required. 
Moreover, to provide wisely we must give him a change of air 
and of scene. These would require an extra outlay of money, 
at least one-fourth more than is now expended. This is the 
economic aspect. The physical aspect would make us consider 
whether any one, through the long course that is now demanded, 
would be able to last through the ordeal; and, granted that he 
would be so able, would he at the end of his course be ready 
and fit to take up and to continue through a reasonable number 
of years, the exacting and arduous work of the priesthood? 
Again, would the superiors and professors be able to continue 
such an uninterrupted, or slightly interrupted, year? Regarding 
the intellectual, is it possible for a growing youth, — for that 
matter anyone in his earlier years—to benefit intellectually 
from a continued course that would cover a long number of 
unbroken years? And, finally, would the seminarist’s spiritual 
life be advanced and strengthened away entirely from the normal 
human environment of his fellow-mortals, who are seeking (and 
through him) the same end as himself, albeit not so immediately 
or so intensely? Let me repeat, I speak not of religious, but of 
diocesan students and conditions. 

I would venture the answer to the economic element, that 
many worthy and fitting young men would find it impossible to 
add to the financial burdens of an unvacational year. There is 
another side, too, that touches the seminarist very nearly, and 
which looms larger each year. Many students are able, during 
the vacational period, to fill positions, in every way honorable, 
which enable them to provide some help not merely for them- 
selves but also for their families. I know that some are opposed 
to the idea of a seminarian working, once he has entered on his 
studies. But I have no hesitation in saying that, with proper 
supervision of the seminary authorities controlling the kind of 
work taken up, occupation often helps the seminarist himself, 
his family, and all who see and understand. It surely is more 
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manly, not to say Christian, that in many circumstances his duty 
points to home help. His Master worked; St. Paul worked; and, 
in America, for which alone I argue, no real man has aught but 
respect for the worker. 


As regards the maintenance by the Bishop of the student, | 
would venture the opinion that many dioceses would find it 
beyond their powers to sustain an added monetary burden. 
Though, again, I believe that were the need absolute, many 
dioceses could, and all would strive to meet such requirements. 

I would say anent the physical and intellectual elements, that 
some cessation is necessary for the proper growth and health 
of both body and mind, and of both student and professor. 
Though again, I am ready to confess that very often there is a 
loss, resulting both to body and mind, from our present system. 
But this is not confined to candidates for the priesthood. 

The spiritual element, is, after all, the supreme one, the crown- 
ing element of all our striving and hope. There can be little 
doubt that vacations may lower the tone, perhaps the ideal, of 
some. Nor can one gainsay that worldly principles are apt to 
creep in and modify, if not supplant, the other-worldly principles 
inculcated and insisted on in- our seminary training. Neverthe- 
less, in face of all this, I would say that the ideal for our 
American diocesan priesthood would be vacations away from the 
seminary. There is a risk of some loss; but there is also an 
opportunity for no inconsiderable gain — economically, physical- 
ly, intellectually, I venture to add, spiritually. 


The economic gain would come at once to the Bishop and to 
the student; afterwards, if the student has had eyes to see the 
cost of money and what money stands for, the gain would come 
to Church and diocese. Physically, he would gain even by a 
change of occupation and other legitimate interests. Intellec- 
tually, he should find a broadening from the commonest things 
about him, to say nothing of the opportunities that now lie close 
at hand in the educational values that crowd every large city. 
Spiritually, he should gain a deepening of all that home means 
to every thoughtful man. The earlier lessons of mother and 
father, of sister and brother, which all of us carry through life, 
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consciously or unconsciously as our most precious treasures and 
principles, should find newer and broader meanings. 

Someone has denominated boarding schools as necessary evils, 
as contrasted against home. I quote this only to emphasize that 
the home is of heavenly creation and foundation, and that the 
divine spirit and atmosphere that permeate the normal Catholic 
home are beyond price and compare. We, as priests, are destined 
to preach the highest ideal of home: we should know as much 
about it as is compatible with our calling. We should know the 
strivings, the sacrifices (personal and otherwise), the sufferings, 
perhaps the stint, that make up our home life, that have made 
our fathers and mothers, our sisters and our brothers, what 
they are as staunch Catholic men and women. All our family 
are to find their sanctification in their, and our, home; are to 
work out their perfection and salvdtion in the world, of which 
they must not be. Surely, the seminarian who is rightly trained 
can face for a- short while what his very brothers and sisters 
must face always; what he must face later, in his priesthood; 
and to which he must bring the spirit of his Master, and to 
which he must be another Christ, if he is to save and be saved. 
Practice makes perfect; and he needs the great strengthening 
in meeting the other-worldly spirit, which will be given him by 
those around him at home who are like fellow-religious in their 
helping. Some day he will lack all these helps. Some day, he 
must be able to stand alone; be able to sustain others in their 
trials ; be able to show them how to stand alone. 

Vacation at home need not try his vocation; it can be made a 
testing of the work he has done in the seminary, of building 
himself up into a man, a spiritual man, who like his Master is 
to bring benediction and healing and strength to the world about 
him. 





THE SEMINARIAN’S VACATION 


REVEREND CHARLES E. BOONE, S. S., ST. MARY'S SEMINARY, BALTI- 
MORE, MD. 


The problem of the seminarian’s vacation is susceptible of 
three solutions. The first, which is in vogue in the United 
States, is to close the seminary at the end of the scholastic year 
and let the students solve entirely for themselves the question 
how they are to spend the summer. The seminary thus relin- 
quishes any responsibility for them once the doors close upon 
them in June. 

The second solution is that of the villa, whereby the corporate 
existence of the seminarians as a community living under a modi- 
fied seminary rule, is maintained through the vacation, with a 
change of location to suit summer needs, and a cessation of 
classes and set study. 

The third plan, which is fathered here, effects a compromise 
between the former two. It gives the seminarian the option as 
to whether he shall undertake to provide for his own vacation 
away from all seminary influences, or accept whatever help the 
seminary might arrange to give by making some such oppor- 
tunity as Camp St. Mary, open to him. It is not possible under 
this plan to provide uniform conditions for all, and those who 
are convinced that the vacation spent entirely away from semi- 
nary influences is an evil, will not regard this as a complete 
solution, since many students will prefer to take their vacation 
at home or in some way of their own choosing other than that 
offered by the seminary. 

While, therefore, the plan embodied in Camp St. Mary may 
not be considered by some as a complete answer to the question 
that is the chief topic for discussion before the Seminary De- 
partment this year, it may be claimed for it that it will fit in 
with either of the other two solutions. Thus under the present 
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conditions there will be some who, needing more outdoor life 
or having a taste for it, would prefer to spend the whole or a 
part of the summer at the camp. Under the villa system, Camp 
St. Mary and other institutions like it, would be a welcome relief 
to those who could be accommodated and who might pardonably 
consider themselves by this means happily rescued from the 
monotony and compulsory routine of a summer seminary. 


We hasten to acknowledge, however, that there are modifica- 
tions of the villa already in existence, such as that of the Brook- 
lyn diocese, which seem to meet adequately the vacation needs 
of the students. In the plan at Brooklyn a part of the vacation 
only must be spent at the summer house, which is located on the 
seashore, the other part being at the disposal of the seminarians. 
But Camp St. Mary represents an idea distinct from this, as 
we will endeavor to set forth. 

First of all it must be admitted that either of the other two 
plans, if taken as the sole solution, is an extreme and has its 
positive disadvantages. Thus, not to go deeply into this phase 
of the subject now, those who favor the villa can hardly 
deny that some liberty is required for any valid test of character, 
or that a portion at least of the students would profit in point of 
character by being left free to spend their vacation in their own 
way. Under the other plan, those students who are im poor health 
and lack proper vacation facilities at home, or who have to work 
during the summer in order to make the burden easier for their 
families, or who have no home near enough to go to, are dis- 
missed at the end of the year’s work with a God-bless-you and 
a cordial wish for a happy (?) vacation by their alma mater. 

It ought to be evident that seminarians, like other human be- 
ings, cannot all be treated alike. Modern advances in educational 
methods emphasize the necessity of treatment accommodated to 
the individual and calculated to bring out the qualities peculiar 
to his native endowment of character and talents as opposed to 
the plan that might best be denominated the military system in 
education, which pays scant attention to the individual and 
reckons him a nuisance if he asserts himself. A colorless 
uniformity may be an excellent feature in the units of an army. 
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and is a welcomed convenience in an orphan asylum, but in the 
priesthood we are looking for the development of higher quali- 
ties, —a manly self-reliance properly combined with priestly 
virtue and the instinct of obedience to ecclesiastical authority. 
On the other hand the feeling is growing that the responsibility 
of the seminary for the welfare of its students extends over 
their entire course, and that this responsibility will not bear 
punctuation with such long periods as three months during every 
one of the five or six chapters of a seminarian’s life history. 


It is being brought home to us more strongly every year that 
many of our students do not get out of their vacation the build- 
ing-up needed to restore the strength they use up during the 
previous nine months of routine and study. The need of some 
place of relaxation, with all the advantages necessary to restore 
the health of those who have lost ground physically under the 
steady strain of seminary work, has been long apparent, — often 
painfully so, — here at St. Mary’s. Parents of such seminarians 
cannot, as a rule, afford to give them the advantages that would 
really benefit their health during vacation. As Father Connor 


in his interesting letter to the Catholic Review last November 
says: “Very few of us were favored enough to have families 
with summer homes in the Adirondacks.” 


Unless the clerical student is decidedly athletic he is more 
or less apart from others during the three months of his vaca- 
tion, for the high standard of conduct expected of him by 
relatives and friends, and in fact by the whole parish, produces 
a certain constraint, and he is forbidden by the injunctions of 
clerical propriety from enteririg too freely into the social life 
of the young people about him. With a place like Camp St. 
Mary open to him he could terminate this existence whenever it 
got too irksome. 

Again, it must not be forgotten that a number, by no means 
negligible, have to work during the summer. In some cases, 
with due moderation, this is a decided advantage, especially 
when it is farm work or an occupation that takes them out of 
doors. But just as often, the work is harmful to health, coming 
as it does after the year’s confining duties and allowing no re- 
laxation from the worry and mental strain of the year. 
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One can see even from these preliminary considerations that 
many do not get the relaxation and toning-up the vacation is 
designed to give, and return to us only partially restored or 
even wholly unfit to face the work before them. A casual sur- 
vey of the students who come to St. Mary’s Seminary will 
easily show an excessive number who are habitually in this run- 
down condition, so that they cannot take hold of their work 
effectively. They move along on a lower level of efficiency, 
getting imperfect results from the seminary training, and having 
the prospect of entering the priesthood with impaired health that 
it may require years to restore and that in some cases cannot be 
restored at all. No student should be allowed to drag along. 
a burden to himself, — and to others, — for lack of proper at- 
tention on his own part or on the part of his superiors to his 
bodily welfare. Students should not be allowed to fend so 
entirely for themselves during a large and critical part of the 
year, and be left to take only such means as they themselves can 
afford to repair the strain they have undergone during the 
previous nine months. 

Now isn’t there a mean between these two extremes? — be- 
tween the system of /aissez faire, and a system of unremitting 
vigilance and restraint? We believe there is, and that we have 
found one by giving the seminarian an opportunity in Camp St. 
Mary to develop physically and morally under conditions of free- 
dom. Looking first at the physical man, there are two maladies 
to which seminarians, like all brain workers leading an indoor 
life, are peculiarly liable, — affections of the throat and lungs 
and nervous trouble. And this brings us straightway to the 
reasons for our choice of a mountain climate, particularly of the 
Adirondacks, for the location of our summer home. When it 
is remembered that most of our students come from towns on 
the Atlantic seaboard or from low altitudes in the interior where 
the summer heat is oppressive and weakening, and would there- 
fore fail to get the complete change necessary to secure the re- 
sults we are looking for by going to the seashore, the wisdom 
of the selection can hardly be questioned. 

But specifically, as to the first of the two maladies we have 
mentioned, tubercular affections, it requires no demonstration 
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after the lifework of the late Doctor Trudeau, to impress upon 
anyone the importance of a mountainous climate such as that 
of the Adirondacks, not only as a remedy, but more especially 
as a preventive, against this insidious disease. And we wish to 
attract not sick and ailing students alone, but also those who 
still have their health. We do not want to imitate the village 
elders who, instead of building a fence at the dangerous point 
of the highway at the edge of the cliff above their village, voted 
to furnish an ambulance down in the valley to gather up what 
was left of unlucky travelers. It is to be feared that we have 
depended too long upon the ambulance down in the valley. 

The value of the Adirondacks, and other mountainous regions 
like them, as a cure and preventive for nervous disorders is 
not so generally understood. Says Dr. Willis E. Ford, Medical 
Director of St. Luke’s Hospital, Utica, N. Y., in a paper read 
before the American Climatological Association: “I am con- 
vinced that it (the Adirondack region) is destined in the future 
to attract general attention as a preventive of those conditions 
which grouped together are called by our foreign medical 
brethren ‘The American Nervousness.’” Dr. Ford puts the 
question: “Does it afford any advantage over other rural re- 
sorts? and for nervous invalids does it present any advantage 
over the seaside or higher mountainous regions?” “In text- 
books,” he answers, “it is laid down as a principle that nervous 
invalids do better away from the seashore and in moderate alti- 
tudes; though high altitudes are always to be avoided.” ‘These 
rules,” he continues, “are found useful mainly because the cir- 
culatory apparatus is rarely in a normal state. The heavy baro- 
metric pressure at the sea level seems to oppress and to prevent 
the free elimination of excréta so essential to nervous invalids. 
On the other hand, high altitudes stimulate the heart to such 
rapidity that discomforts and even dangers arise. Hence the 
altitude of this western Adirondack country is theoretically per- 
fect, and experience has taught me that nervous invalids do bet- 
ter here than elsewhere.” We may supplement Dr. Ford’s 
remarks by saying that what applies to invalids applies also to 
those who suffer from less acute nervous trouble or from a mere 
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rundown condition of the nervous system, and is a splendid fence 
for those in good health. 


The emphasis placed on the influence of the mind on the body 
in sickness has attained almost the proportions of a medical 
heresy, — perhaps through the impression made by Christian 
Science upon even those who profess not to accept it. There has 
been a tendency to ascribe too many ailments of students to 
pure timidity and fear about their health, and to assume that 
there is nothing physically wrong with them. The disorder 
may not be so bad as to amount to an acute condition, and there 
lies the danger. A general condition of lowered vitality due to 
imperfect nutrition and assimilation even where the digestion 
seems to be good, will put a man in a sickly, spiritless state that 
is too often ascribed to timidity and lack of character. It will be 
said of him, and to him, that he merely imagines he is sick and 
that all that is necessary for him is to get his mind off from 
himself, “brace up” and show that he has some “backbone.” 
Meanwhile his condition becomes worse and unless something 
is done to relieve him, becomes serious and may end in a thor- 
ough-going case of neurasthenia. He thinks himself that his 
condition is necessary, that it cannot be helped, that he has a 
congenital weakness and can never hope to be normal and strong 
with a man’s full strength. The seminarian who is ailing in 
this way has usually been laboring under a double handicap 
which cannot justly be called imaginary,—lack of proper exercise 
in the open air and excessive preoccupation about matters con- 
nected with his vocation and his studies. As to the lack of 
proper exercise and fresh air, which are basic needs for normal 
living, there is in this matter the suggestion of a need for modi- 
fications in the seminary mode of life which is beyond the scope 
of this paper and outside the question of the seminarian’s vaca- 
tion. 

As to the second drag on the health of the seminarian, — from 
the fact “that nervous prostration begins and often ends in a 
disturbance of the emotions only, leaving the intellect intact, 
while . . . . insanity is not so common among brain work- 
ers that it can be said to be due to intellectual effort,” and Dr. 
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Ford concludes, “that an active, out-door life tends to keep a 
healthy emotional condition,” “that great mental strain can 
be borne safely if there is occasionally a return to nature for 
relief to the emotions.” And so for the young aspirant to the 
priesthood, the prolonged strain he is under during his prepara- 
tion, while his character is being recast and set in a new mould, 
requires a sound body aid ought to be offset by that periodical 
return to nature for the relief of nervous tension. It is this 
wholesome touch with nature that of all things the fagged brain 
and over-wrought nervous system need. 

The emotional life of the seminarian has never been sys- 
tematically explored from the point of view of the medical pro- 
fession and particularly of the psychiatrist; but it may well be 
asked if a more thorough understanding of his emotional states 
would not enable those charged with his formation to meet his 
needs better, and perhaps spare him many unnecessary obstacles 
to the wholesome and harmonious growth that would other- 
wise be perfectly possible. The development of a theological con- 
science, with its ‘tendency to searching introspection and self- 
analysis, may amount to an overstrain, and take on a morbid 
character, if the physical constitution is weak or its laws dis- 
regarded. “The emotions have more to do with the functions 
of organic life,” says Dr. Ford again, “than the intellect. In- 
tense excitement, great grief and even sudden and unbounded 
pleasure, all disturb the secretions and modify the nutrition of the 
body. Hence the diversions of society or the mad pursuit of 
pleasure do not restore an unbalanced nervous system as does 
complete relaxation and that absence of all exciting feeling 
which is found in the wilderness.” Many students, especially 
those of: finer mould, require the ‘soothing effect of the moun- 
tain, lake and forest, away from undue excitement and im- 
pressions that tend to harass or upset a sensitive conscience. 
There they may literally vegetate and give full play to all the 
healthy, legitimate instincts of their nature. 

We have insensibly passed from the sphere of the physical 
to that of the moral; and this is but natural when one considers 
how closely they are bound up with each other in the question 
we are pursuing. The growing sense of responsibility on the 
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part of the seminary for the seminarian during the whole of 
his course of preparation for the priesthood, extends to the moral 
and spiritual sphere also. 

It must not be lost sight of that the seminary training is 
planned for the purpose of working a profound transformation 
in character. Safety and thoroughness in the process can best 
be achieved when the bodily constitution is vigorous and healthy. 
We require a strict account of the conduct of the seminarian 
while away from us. We expect a certain standard to be main- 
tained by him during his vacation. Since we make this demand 
and lay this strict obligation upon him, as the representative of 
the Bishop and of the Church, should we not help him during that 
time to fulfill his obligations? Hitherto our responsibility ended 
with laying a burden upon him in the name of the Church. 
Does not our duty extend to giving him aid in the name of the 
Church? Surely we ought not merely to cast him adrift and 
say: We are free of you now; take care of yourself as best you 
can for the next three months. Don’t depend on us. Make 
no missteps during this free time you have and we will receive 
you back again. The Church owes something more than this 
to those who are preparing to dedicate themselves to her service. 

Many, in attempting to meet the responsibility of the semi- 
nary, naturally think of the villa. But there are disadvantages 
in carrying the routine life and the restraints of the seminary 
into the vacation. The young man preparing for the responsi- 
bilities and problems of the priest in the parish is, by this arrange-. 
ment, cut off for a period of five or six plastic years from all. 
first-hand contact with the world in which he is to be immersed. 
immediately after his ordination. He is cut off from many 
perfectly wholesome impréssions and influences that would en- 
able him to understand and sympathize with the life and char- 
acter of the people. There is the great warm, breathing world 
all around him, with its pulsing life and energy; and here he 
stands, unrelated to it,—isolated. If he be a man, he will 
hunger to have some part in it and to mingle just a little with 
the rest of mankind. But he is girt about with his seminary 
rule and counsels of perfection which have now, alas! lost for 
him their sweet persuasive influence. It would be hard if’a 
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young priest after these years of isolation find himself so out 
of touch with men and affairs that he has to begin at the begin- 
ning, where he left off as a boy, and takes up his lesson in reali- 
ties again like an overgrown scholar, tardily seeking to compre- 
hend the influences and forces, often subtle and elusive and 
beyond logical analysis, that are the springs of human action. 
The seminarian, like every other living thing, can stand only 
a certain amount of training. There is a more or less definite 
limit beyond which we cannot go. The same is true of all life. 
The pugilist must not be overtrained. Many a battle has thus 
been lost. The athlete must not be allowed to run stale. Many 
a rowing crew has lost the race because the limit of training 
has been overstepped. The overtraining of the human voice will 
rob it of the natural qualities of tone that are its most precious 
asset. There is a point beyond which training stunts de- 
velopment and defeats itself. This is especially true where the 
rational, free will is itself the subject of discipline and training. 
And still more preeminently is this true when it is a question 
of training in the spiritual life. Too much training here, too 
rigid discipline, rather dwarfs than develops. We should never 
forget that the seminarian is endowed with rational free will. 
that he is a responsible agent; that his acts must be attributable 
to himself if they are to merit the reward we are all striving 
after; that compulsion is a disadvantage and can be tolerated 
only when it must be resorted to, as a necessary evil. No noble 
growth of character can go on without the willing cooperation 
of the seminarian himself. Rational human nature requires free- 
dom of adequate self-expression. Beyond a certain point, in 
proportion as his life is restricted by a rule from without, to 
which he does not generously respond, is there danger that- he 
will lose in development of character, natural, spiritual, priestly. 
The seminarian should therefore have a respite from semi- 
nary routine ahd discipline. He should have an opportunity to 
live his life largely in his own way for a considerable period of 
his formation. He is going through a hard, a painful process. 
He must repress aspirations that are in themselves legitimate. 
For a time he has nothing to put in their place. Hence a dreary 
interval must often elapse between the time of his original re- 
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nunciation and the formation of his priestly interests in the semi- 
nary. Now, repression is a bad thing when resorted to alone. 
It is a law of physics that bodies, if compressed in one dimension, 
tend to expand in another. So with human nature. The will 
cannot help seeking an object. Let us provide opportunity 
for it to seek an object that will be without reproach. We 
can easily sympathize with Father Dan, in My New Curate, 
in his reminiscence of the fox hunt in the good old days 
before the Maynooth Statutes: “We broke out into the 
open and with every nerve and muscle strained, and the joy 
of the chase in our hearts, we leaped onward to the contest. 
All the exhilaration and intense joy of youth and freedom 
and the exercise of life were in my veins.” (P.92) More to 
the point is the felicitous description by Father Connor: “Let 
one be taught the exhilaration, the feeling of utter, glorious 
emancipation that come to one in flannels and overalls, wield- 
ing the axe in the balsam wood of the Adirondacks or lying 
down at night to sleep the sleep of the tired in the spruce-laden 
air of an ‘open camp,’ and all other pleasures of summer will 
seem tame by comparison.” But the most important expansion 
is that by which character becomes ennobled; and this expansion 
is gained chiefly when the seminarians are free to choose their 
conduct and the previous training in the seminary has developed 
a sort of second nature which inclines to “whatsoever things are 
true, modest, just, holy, lovely and of good fame.” (Phil. iv, 8) 
Then they really grow and-expand. O si sic omnes! 

Coercive morality and enforced spirituality will not produce 
a safe priest: for no scope has been given for the will to come 
out in the open and assert itself. It will rather stunt character 
and send the priest out a negative, uncertain quantity. After 
living under a set of rules during nine months, the seminarians 
need some such antidote as an outdoor life where they will not 
have everything prepared for them and their whole duty will 
not lie in the obligation to follow and obey. They need to de- 
velop sturdiness and ruggedness of character while at the same 
time preserving the innocence of life that is the only possible 
foundation of the priesthood. While we must have a chaste 
generation in the priesthood, we do not want a race of emascu- 
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lated, weak young men, over-meek and timorous, who are help- 
less once they are thrown out of the beaten path; who shrink 
from adventure and new and untried ways; who are dull to see 
the good in anything new; who have no interest in progress; 
who are stagnant and without enthusiasm, — “finished and finite 
clods, untroubled by a spark.” 


Our educational methods would be wanting if they tended to 
bring up and develop this ambitionless, spineless type of priest, 
who would be at a loss to make ends meet in a country parish 
and destitute of new, helpful ideas in a city parish, The way 
one spends his leisure time is a test of character. Now when 
we speak of a certain amount of freedom for the seminarian, we 
have in mind, not only the negative aspect of a vacation minus 
restraint, but opportunity to develop self-reliance and initiative, 
and above all to learn how to overcome practical difficulties and 
to adapt himself to circumstances when they are out of the 
beaten track. 

Too often the seminarian knows but one environment, the 
constricted sphere of his own home and neighborhood. He is 
ignorant of the outside world. And what is especially to the 
point here, he is frequently ignorant of the great world of nature, 
with its forests and mountains and waters. Put many of them 
out there and they are at a loss to handle themselves. They are 
used to all the artificialities of modern existence. Most of their 
lives they have had others to depend upon and have been ac- 
customed to have things done for them, to be told what to do 
and to be shown how to do it. They get everything served up 
to them in the banquet of life in its final form, and it has the 
same deleterious effect upon their character as a predigested food 
has on the human stomach. Their pleasures are largely artificial. 
If they come from the city they are lost without the amusements 
of crowded resorts, and shall we say “movies?” —and all the 
other devices by which gregarious man recreates himself. But 
the great elemental influences that nature is capable of exerting 
they are ignorant of. The solemnity and solitude of nature 
where God seems palpably manifest, and out of which He speaks 
to us, in the very voices of the wind and the sighing and mur- 
muring of the trees; the symbolism of nature with its manifold 
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aspects and moods, the quiet in which the soul touches God, they 
have never known. The cultivation of a reflective habit of mind 
and the ability to withdraw without disquietude from that world 
which bears the imprint of man’s hand, — “the garish day” and 
artificial amusements of city life, —and to take delight for a 
time in the creation as it has left the hand of God, is a condition 
to be desired for the formation of those who are to be set apart 
from men and to be in the world but not of the world. 

Now we feel that Camp St. Mary helps to meet these needs in 
the formation of the young priest. “One of the fundamental 
features of it is that attendance is purely voluntary. Anything 
like compulsion would be out of place, as it would rob the vaca- 
tion of its charm and destroy the spirit that we hope will always 
be the characteristic spirit of the camp.”* No benefit would be 
gained in the long run by compulsion. The camp will take 
greater hold on the sympathy of the students by being simply 
offered to them. We rather look to the formation of a tradition 
in the matter and the gradual acquisition of a taste for such a 
vacation, — if indeed a taste for what is the most natural thing 
in the world and corresponds to a deep-seated and elemental 
yearning, can be called “acquired.” Nay, rather the man who 
hasn’t any of that lurking somewhere in his breast is “fit for 
treasons, stratagems and spoils.” Moreover, if, as many of them 
are beginning to do, they choose such a vacation in preference to 
one in accordance with their ideals, if they thus select the manly, 
— aye, and priestly, thing for themselves, so much is gained for 
character. Hence we want no one at the camp who does not 
come of his own accord. 

Another feature of the camp is that the largest possible 
amount of liberty is accorded to the students. In a boys’ camp 
there is necessarily an element of discipline; discipline is one of 
the prominent features of the camp experience for the growing 
boy, and is an element of attraction. But in a camp for semi- 
narians the main feature should be just the opposite, — a libera- 
tion as great as possible from restraint; for this is one of the 
essential ends of their vacation. The living conditions of the 
camp have been thought out with this end in view. A common 





* Announcement to Students of St. Mary’s Seminary, 1915. 
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sleeping pavilion was proposed to some of the students. They 
frankly told us that such a plan, by grouping the students to 
gether for sleeping, would resemble the dormitory system of 
college and necessitate a considerable amount of discipline to 
assure the comfort of those who needed their sleep or objected 
to being kept awake too long at night. “And that is the very 
thing we want to get away from,” they said. So the original 
plan was adhered to, — that of locating the men in small groups, 
of three or four in “open camps,” placed far enough to be oui 
of earshot of one another. Thus each group is left to work out 
its own problem and establish its modus vivendi after its own 
fashion, with the fond hope that the motto for each may be: 
Quam jucundum est habitare fratres in unum! 

While it is expected that the seminarians will lead during 
vacation the kind of life that is fitting for young men preparing 
for the priesthood, it is left entirely to themselves to determine 
how far they will comply with the directions given to them in 
the seminary, just as it is left to those who spend their vacation 
away from the camp. It is a good thing to let it be seen what 
the seminary training will do,— how deep an impression the 
seminary training makes. If it is only skin deep, it will not help 
matters to force students against their will to observe spiritual 
exercises they get rid of as soon as they escape observation. No 
more harm will follow from leaving them free as to this matter 
in the camp than in their own homes. On the contrary, if ex- 
ample and mutual respect count for anything the odds are in 
favor of the camp. 

The camp also aims at giving the seminarians plenty of oppor- 
tunity to develop self-reliance and resourcefulness. We hope to 
organize later a system* by which students can go out in groups 
of three or more on camping expeditions into the wilderness and 
stay for several days. There are unrivaled opportunities for it 
in the wonderful Adirondack region. 

We may sum up the philosophy of the camp by saying that 
it means the conservation of the most precious energy, in a sense. 
in the world, — the strength and life of a priest. This is at least 





*A successful beginning in this feature of camp life was made during the 
summer. 
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its primary and immediate purpose. We do not want to send 
out into the priesthood, and into the world’s moral and spiritual 
battlefield, ailing and sickly young men, but virile representatives 
of American manhood, who will have influence because they have 
sound constitutions as well as piety. In the words of an emi- 
nent physician, “If a man is to have influence he has got to be 
strong.” Not muscular strength so much as the strength of a 
well-balanced physical constitution and nervous system. The 
body is meant to be the instrument of the mind and heart; if it 
is weakly it will but clog them. There are great souls that have 
had weak bodies: and great merit may be acquired by patiently 
bearing the ills of bodily infirmity just as it is acquired by bearing 
any other cross that God sends us. But ordinarily when health 
can be preserved or restored it it simply squandering the goods 
of the Creator to neglect to take the necessary measures. The 
average man needs his strength, and even the superior man is 
more fitted to bear the burdens of others when he has the 
strength that is released by freeing him from sickness and the 
necessity of bearing ills of his own. 

The camp stands outspokenly for greater care of the body. 
There should be some educational work carried on in the semi- 
nary to teach the seminarian how properly to care for his 
health, — not that he should be a valetudinarian and fear to exert 
himself for the good of his priestly work, for the idea of physical 
efficiency and conservation of energy in the priest does not mean 
a selfish and un-apostolic shrinking from sacrifice. It means that 
one needs to have a great deal of strength that he may generously 
expend it in the service of his Master. The seminarian who neg- 
lects to take the proper care of his health so that he cannot do 
his full share of work in the sacred ministry, is just as truly 
depriving the people of their due as if he squandered his time 
in idleness while supposed to be discharging his priestly func- 
tions. One abuse is voluntary im se, the other in causa. He 
should never forget that his strength and health belong to the 
faithful and all who need him; it is not exclusively his own for 
it has been dedicated to them with his ordination. 


In the conception of Camp St. Mary it has been the aim to 
give the best that could be had, — in location, climate, altitude 
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and character of the country, in its adaptability to camping and 
the beauty of its scenery. If the philosophy of Camp St. Mary 
is a sound philosophy, then with these unsurpassed advantages 
of location, its future is assured. The inexhaustible charm and 
mystery of the region, with the wild beauty that never palls, 
of its lakes and mountains and the vast freedom of its forests, 
make the camp a spot that will never fail to attract the spirit of 
youth and awaken the instinct for discovery and achievement, so 
characteristic of American manhood, in the young men who are 
moving on to the priesthood,—the hope of the Church in 
America ! 
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